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I 


ARRIVAL 


it was late evening when K. arrived. The village lay under deep snow. There was no sign of the Castle hill, fog and 
darkness surrounded it, not even the faintest gleam of light suggested the large Castle. K. stood a long time on the 
wooden bridge that leads from the main road to the village, gazing upward into the seeming emptiness. 

Then he went looking for a night’s lodging; at the inn they were still awake; the landlord had no room available, but, 
extremely surprised and confused by the latecomer, he was willing to let K. sleep on a straw mattress in the taproom, K. 
agreed to this. A few peasants were still sitting over beer, but he did not want to talk to anyone, got himself a straw 
mattress from the attic and lay down by the stove. It was warm, the peasants were quiet, he examined them for a moment 
with tired eyes, then fell asleep. 

Yet before long he was awakened. A young man in city clothes, with an actor’s face, narrow eyes, thick eyebrows, stood 
beside him with the landlord. The peasants, too, were still there, a few had turned their chairs around to see and hear 
better. The young man apologized very politely for having awakened K., introduced himself as the son of the Castle 
steward and said: “This village is Castle property, anybody residing or spending the night here is effectively residing or 
spending the night at the Castle. Nobody may do so without permission from the Count. But you have no such permission 
or at least you haven’t shown it yet.” 

K., who had half-risen and smoothed his hair, looked at the people from below and said: “What village have I wandered 
into? So there is a castle here?” 

“Why, of course,” the young man said slowly, while several peasants here and there shook their heads at K., “the Castle 
of Count Westwest.” 

“And one needs permission to spend the night here?” asked K., as though he wanted to persuade himself that he hadn’t 
perhaps heard the previous statements in a dream. 

“Permission is needed” was the reply, and this turned into crude mockery at K.’s expense when the young man, 
stretching out his arm, asked the landlord and the guests: “Or perhaps permission is not needed?” 

“Then I must go and get myself permission,” said K., yawning and pushing off the blanket, as though he intended to get 
up. 

“Yes, but from whom?” asked the young man. 

“From the Count,” said K., “there doesn’t seem to be any alternative.” 

“Get permission from the Count, now, at midnight?” cried the young man, stepping back a pace. 

“Is that not possible?” K. asked calmly. “Then why did you wake me up?” 

The young man now lost his composure, “The manners of a tramp!” he cried. “I demand respect for the Count’s 
authorities. I awakened you to inform you that you must leave the Count’s domain at once.” 

“Enough of this comedy,” said K. in a remarkably soft voice as he lay down and pulled up the blanket: “You are going a 
little too far, young man, and I shall deal with your conduct tomorrow. The landlord and those gentlemen there will be 
my witnesses, should I even need witnesses. Besides, be advised that I am the land surveyor sent for by the Count. My 
assistants and the equipment are coming tomorrow by carriage. I didn’t want to deprive myself of a long walk through 
the snow, but unfortunately lost my way a few times, which is why I arrived so late. That it was too late then to report to 
the Castle is something that was already apparent to me without the benefit of your instructions. That’s also the reason 
why I decided to content myself with these lodgings, where you have been so impolite—to put it mildly—as to disturb 
me. I have nothing further to add to that statement. Good night, gentlemen.” And K. turned toward the stove. 

“Land surveyor?” he heard someone asking hesitantly behind his back, and then everyone was silent. But the young 
man soon regained his composure and said to the landlord, softly enough to suggest concern for K.’s sleep, yet loudly 
enough to be audible to him: “I shall inquire by telephone.” So there was even a telephone in this village inn? They were 
certainly well equipped. True, certain details took K. by surprise, but on the whole everything was as expected. As it 
turned out, the telephone hung from the wall almost directly above his head, in his sleepiness he had overlooked it. If the 
young man had to use the telephone, then even with the best intentions he could not avoid disturbing K.’s sleep, it was 
simply a matter of deciding whether or not to let him use the telephone, K. decided to allow it. But then of course it no 
longer made sense to pretend he was asleep, so he turned over on his back again. He watched the peasants gathering 
timidly and conferring, the arrival of a land surveyor was no trifling matter. The door to the kitchen had opened; filling 
the doorway was the mighty figure of the landlady, the landlord approached her on tiptoes in order to report to her. Then 
the telephone conversation began. The steward was asleep, but a substeward, one of the substewards, a Mr. Fritz, was 
there. The young man, who introduced himself as Schwarzer, said that he had found K., a man in his thirties, rather 
shabby-looking, sleeping quietly on a straw mattress, with a tiny rucksack for a pillow and a knobby walking stick within 
reach. Well, he had of course suspected him, and since the landlord had obviously neglected his duty, it was his, 
Schwarzer’s, duty to investigate the matter. K.’s response on being awakened, questioned, and duly threatened with 
expulsion from the Count’s domain had been most ungracious but perhaps not unjustifiably so, as had finally become 



evident, for he claimed to be a land surveyor summoned by the Count. He was dutybound to check this claim, if only as a 
formality, and so Schwarzer was asking Mr. Fritz to inquire at the central office whether a land surveyor of that sort was 
really expected and to telephone immediately with the answer. 

Then there was silence, Fritz made his inquiries over there while everyone here waited for the answer, K. stayed where 
he was, did not even turn around, seemed completely indifferent, stared into space. With its mixture of malice and 
caution Schwarzer’s story gave him a sense of the quasi-diplomatic training that even lowly people at the Castle such as 
Schwarzer could draw on so freely. Nor did they show any lack of diligence there, the central office had a night service. 
And obviously answered very quickly, for Fritz was already on the line again. Yet it seemed to be a brief message, since 
Schwarzer immediately threw down the receiver in a rage. “Just as I said,” he shouted, “no trace of a land surveyor, only 
a liar and a common tramp, and probably worse still.” For a moment K. thought that everybody, Schwarzer, the peasants, 
the landlord and landlady, was about to jump on him, and he crawled all the way under the blanket to escape at least the 
first assault, when—he was slowly stretching his head back out—the telephone rang again, especially loud, it seemed to 
K. Although it was unlikely that this call also concerned K., everyone froze, and Schwarzer came back to the telephone. 
After listening to a fairly long explanation, he said softly: “So it’s a mistake? This is most unpleasant. The department 
head himself telephoned? Odd, very odd! And how am I supposed to explain this to the land surveyor?” 

K. listened intently. So the Castle had appointed him land surveyor. On one hand, this was unfavorable, for it showed 
that the Castle had all necessary information about him, had assessed the opposing forces, and was taking up the struggle 
with a smile. On the other hand, it was favorable, for it proved to his mind that they underestimated him and that he 
would enjoy greater freedom than he could have hoped for at the beginning. And if they thought they could keep him 
terrified all the time simply by acknowledging his surveyorship—though this was certainly a superior move on their part 
—then they were mistaken, for he felt only a slight shudder, that was all. 

After waving aside Schwarzer, who was timidly approaching, K. rejected their insistent pleas that he move into the 
landlord’s room, accepted only a nightcap from the landlord and a wash basin with soap and towel from the landlady, 
and did not even have to request that the room be cleared, for all rushed to the door, averting their faces so that he 
wouldn’t recognize them tomorrow, then the lamp was extinguished and he finally had some peace. He slept soundly 
until morning, only briefly disturbed once or twice by scurrying rats. 

After breakfast, which the landlord said would be covered by the Castle along with K.’s full board, he wanted to go 
immediately to the village. Recalling the landlord’s conduct yesterday, K. spoke to him only when strictly necessary, but 
since the landlord kept circling him in a silent plea, K. took pity on him and let him sit down for a moment beside him. 

“I still haven’t met the Count,” said K., “they say he pays good money for good work, is that so? Anybody traveling as 
far from his wife and child as I am wants to have something to take home with him.” 

“The gentleman need have no worries in that regard, one doesn’t hear any complaints about bad pay here.” 

“Well,” said K., “I’m not at all shy and am quite capable of saying what I think, even to a Count, though it is naturally 
far better if one can remain on friendly terms with those gentlemen.” 

The landlord sat opposite K. on the edge of the window seat, not daring to sit more comfortably and keeping his large, 
anxious brown eyes fixed on K. At first he had thrust himself on K., but now it seemed as if he wanted to run away. Was 
he afraid of being questioned about the Count? Was he afraid that the “gentleman” whom he saw in K. was unreliable? K. 
had to distract him. He looked at the clock and said: “Well, my assistants will be here soon, can you put them up?” 

“Certainly, sir,” he said, “but won’t they be staying with you at the Castle?” 

Was he parting that easily and that gladly with his guests, especially K., whom he was quite determined to transfer to 
the Castle? 

“That hasn’t been settled,” said K., “first I must find out what kind of work they have for me. For instance, if I’m to 
work down here, then it would make more sense for me to live here, too. And I fear that the life up there at the Castle 
wouldn’t appeal to me. I want to be free at all times.” 

“You don’t know the Castle,” the landlord said softly. 

“Of course,” said K, “one shouldn’t judge matters too hastily. All I can say about the Castle for now is that they know 
how to choose the right land surveyor. There might be other advantages there, too.” And he stood up in order to release 
the landlord—who kept anxiously biting his lips—from his presence. It certainly wasn’t easy to win the confidence of this 
man. 

On the way out, K. observed on the wall a dark portrait in a dark frame. He had already noticed it from his bed, but 
unable to discern any details from that distance, he had thought that the actual picture had been taken from the frame, 
and only the dark backing was to be seen. But it was indeed a picture, as now became evident, the half-length portrait of 
a man around fifty. He held his head so low over his chest that one barely saw his eyes, the drooping seemed to be 
caused by the high, ponderous forehead and the powerful, crooked nose. His beard, pressed in at the chin owing to the 
position of his head, jutted out farther below. His left hand was spread out in his thick hair but could no longer support 
his head. “Who is that,” asked K., “the Count?” K. stood before the picture and did not even turn to glance at the 
landlord. “No,” said the landlord, “the steward.” “They do have a handsome steward at the Castle, that’s for sure,” said 
K., “what a pity his son turned out so badly.” “No,” said the landlord, drawing K. down and whispering in his ear, 
“Schwarzer exaggerated yesterday, his father is only a substeward, and one of the lowest at that.” Just then the landlord 
seemed like a child to K. “The rascal,” said K., laughing, but the landlord said without laughing: “Even his father is 
powerful.” “Come on!” said K., “you consider everyone powerful. Me too, perhaps?” “No,” he said, timidly but gravely, “I 
do not consider you powerful.” “Well, you’re very observant, then,” said K., “for, speaking in confidence now, I’m really 
not powerful at all. And so I probably have no less respect for those with power than you do, only I’m not as honest as 
you are and don’t always care to admit it.” K. tapped the landlord on the cheek in order to comfort him and to gain his 
affection. And now he even gave a little smile. He was really a boy with his soft, almost beardless face. How had he come 
by his stout, older wife, whom one could see through a small window, bustling about with her elbows sticking out? Yet K. 
did not want to question him any further and risk chasing away the smile he had finally elicited, so he merely signaled to 
him to open the door and stepped out into the beautiful winter morning. 



Now he saw the Castle above, sharply outlined in the clear air and made even sharper by the snow, which traced each 
shape and lay everywhere in a thin layer. Besides, there seemed to be a great deal less snow up on the hill than here in 
the village, where it was no less difficult for K. to make headway than it had been yesterday on the main road. Here the 
snow rose to the cottage windows only to weigh down on the low roofs, whereas on the hill everything soared up, free 
and light, or at least seemed to from here. 

On the whole the Castle, as it appeared from this distance, corresponded to K.’s expectations. It was neither an old 
knight’s fortress nor a magnificent new edifice, but a large complex, made up of a few two-story buildings and many 
lower, tightly packed ones; had one not known that this was a castle, one could have taken it for a small town. K. saw 
only one tower, whether it belonged to a dwelling or a church was impossible to tell. Swarms of crows circled round it. 

Keeping his eyes fixed upon the Castle, K. went ahead, nothing else mattered to him. But as he came closer he was 
disappointed in the Castle, it was only a rather miserable little town, pieced together from village houses, distinctive only 
because everything was perhaps built of stone, but the paint had long since flaked off, and the stone seemed to be 
crumbling. Fleetingly K. recalled his old hometown, it was scarcely inferior to this so-called Castle; if K. had merely 
wanted to visit it, all that wandering would have been in vain, and it would have made more sense for him to visit his old 
homeland again, where he had not been in such a long time. And in thought he compared the church tower in his 
homeland with the tower up there. The church tower, tapering decisively, without hesitation, straightaway toward the 
top, capped by a wide roof with red tiles, was an earthly building—what else can we build?—but with a higher goal than 
the low jumble of houses and with a clearer expression than that of the dull workday. The tower up here—it was the only 
one in sight—the tower of a residence, as now became evident, possibly of the main Castle, was a monotonous round 
building, in part mercifully hidden by ivy, with little windows that glinted in the sun—there was something crazy about 
this—and ending in a kind of terrace, whose battlements, uncertain, irregular, brittle, as if drawn by the anxious or 
careless hand of a child, zigzagged into the blue sky. It was as if some melancholy resident, who by rights ought to have 
kept himself locked up in the most out-of-the-way room in the house, had broken through the roof and stood up in order 
to show himself to the world. 

Again K. stood still, as if he had greater powers of judgment at a standstill. But he was distracted. Behind the village 
church, beside which he had stopped—it was actually only a chapel with a barnlike annex to accommodate the 
congregation—was the school. A long, low building, an odd combination of makeshift and ancient features, it lay behind 
a fenced-in garden, which was now a field of snow. Just then the children came out with their teacher. Bunched about 
the teacher, the children all had their eyes on him, there was constant chatter from all sides, K. could not follow their 
rapid speech. The teacher, a small narrow-shouldered young man but also, without thereby seeming ridiculous, quite 
erect, had fixed his eyes from afar on K., who was the only person anywhere around, aside from the teacher’s group. As a 
stranger, K. was the first to say hello, especially faced with such a domineering little man. “Good day. Teacher,” he said. 
All of a sudden the children fell silent; having this sudden silence before he spoke must have pleased the teacher. “You’re 
taking a look at the Castle?” he asked, more gently than K. had expected, but as though he did not approve of what K. 
was doing. “Yes,” said K., “I’m a stranger here, I only arrived in the village yesterday evening.” “You don’t like the 
Castle?” the teacher said quickly. “What?” countered K., somewhat baffled, but then, rephrasing the question more 
delicately, he said: “Do I like the Castle? What makes you think I don’t like it?” “Strangers never do,” said the teacher. To 
avoid giving offense then, K. changed the subject and asked: “You must know the Count?” “No,” said the schoolteacher, 
and he was about to turn aside, but K. did not give up and asked again: “So you don’t know the Count?” “How could I 
know him?” the schoolteacher said softly, adding loudly in French: “Keep in mind that there are innocent children 
present.” To K. this was sufficient justification for asking: “Teacher, could I call on you? I’ll be staying for some time and 
already feel a little isolated, I don’t belong among the peasants nor in all likelihood at the Castle.” “There is no difference 
between the peasants and the Castle,” said the teacher. “Maybe so,” said K., “but that has no effect on my situation. May I 
call on you?” “I live in Swan Street at the butcher’s.” Though this sounded more like an address than an invitation, K. 
said: “Very well, I shall come.” The schoolteacher nodded and moved on with his little bunch of children, who instantly 
resumed their shouting. They soon disappeared down a steep side street. 

But K. was distracted, the conversation had irritated him. For the first time since coming here, he felt truly tired. At 
first, the long journey hadn’t seemed like much of a strain to him—how he had kept wandering through the days, 
steadily, one step at a time!—but the consequences of those exertions had to go and make themselves felt now, at the 
worst possible time, of course. He felt an irresistible urge to seek out new acquaintances, but each new acquaintance had 
only increased his weariness. In his present state, if he could force himself to prolong this walk to the Castle entrance, 
that would be more than enough. 

So he set off again, but it was a long way. The street he had taken, the main street in the village, did not lead to the 
Castle hill, it only went close by, then veered off as if on purpose, and though it didn’t lead any farther from the Castle, it 
didn’t get any closer either. K. kept expecting the street to turn at last toward the Castle and it was only in this 
expectation that he kept going; no doubt out of weariness he was reluctant to leave this street, what amazed him, too, 
was the length of this village, which wouldn’t end, again and again those tiny little houses and the frost-covered 
windowpanes and the snow and not a living soul—finally he tore himself away from this clinging street, a narrow side 
street took him in, the snow here was even deeper, lifting his sinking feet was hard work, he broke out in perspiration, 
suddenly came to a stop and could go no farther. 

Well, he certainly wasn’t abandoned, there were peasant cottages right and left, he made a snowball and threw it at a 
window. The door opened right away—the first door to open on his way through the village—and standing there was an 
old peasant in a heavy brown fur jacket, head tilted sideways, friendly and weak. “May I join you for a little while?” said 
K., “I’m very tired.” He didn’t hear anything the old man said, but gratefully accepted the plank being pushed toward 
him, which immediately rescued him from the snow, and after taking a few steps he stood in the room. 

A large dimly lit room. At first, the new arrival from outdoors could not see a thing. K. stumbled against a washtub, a 
woman’s hand held him back. From one corner came the sound of children crying. From another, smoke billowed, 
turning the dim light to darkness, K. remained standing there as if in the clouds. “He must be drunk,” someone said. 



“Who are you?” cried an imperious voice, and then, probably to the old man: “Why did you let him in?” “Can we let in 
everything that is slinking through the streets?” “I am the land surveyor of the Count,” said K., trying to justify himself in 
front of these as yet invisible people. “Ah, it is the land surveyor,” a woman’s voice said, and then there was complete 
silence. “You know me?” asked K. “Of course,” the same voice said, curtly. Their knowing K. did not seem to recommend 
him. 

Finally the smoke dispersed a little, and K. was gradually able to get his bearings. It seemed to be washday. By the 
door, clothes were being washed. Yet the smoke had actually come from the left-hand corner, where in a wooden tub, 
larger than any K. had ever seen, it was about the size of two beds, two men were bathing in steaming water. But even 
more surprising, though one still couldn’t make out the exact nature of the surprise, was the right-hand corner. Through a 
large garret window, the only one in the back wall, came pale snow-light, surely from the courtyard, which lent a luster 
as of silk to the dress of a woman who almost lay wearily in a tall armchair set deep in the corner. She held an infant at 
her breast. A few children were playing around her, peasant children by the looks of them, but she seemed out of place 
among them, though illness and weariness can make even peasants seem refined. 

“Sit down!” said one of the men, who had a full beard in addition to the mustache over his mouth, which he kept open, 
snorting, and pointed—a comical sight—with one hand over the rim of the bath at a trunk, splashing warm water all over 
K.’s face. Seated on the trunk, already dozing off, was the old man who had let K. in. K. was glad he could finally sit 
down. No one was paying the slightest attention to him now. The woman at the washtub, blond, youthfully ample, sang 
softly as she worked, the men in the bath stomped their feet and thrashed about, the children tried to approach them but 
were repeatedly driven back by great splashes of water, from which not even K. emerged unscathed, the woman in the 
armchair lay there as if lifeless, without even glancing down at the infant on her breast, merely gazing vaguely upward. 

K. must have spent a long time looking at them, at this unchanging, beautiful, sad picture, but then he must have fallen 
asleep, for when a loud voice called out to him he awoke with a start, his head was resting on the shoulder of the old 
man beside him. The men were finished with the bath—in which the children now romped under the blond woman’s 
supervision—and stood before him fully clothed. The loudmouthed man with the full beard turned out to be the slighter 
of the two. The other one, no taller, but with a smaller beard than that of his full-bearded colleague, was a silent, slow- 
witted man, of stout build, with an equally stout face, he kept his head lowered. “Surveyor,” he said, “you cannot stay 
here. Forgive the impoliteness.” “I didn’t want to stay,” said K., “I simply wanted a rest. Now that I have had it, I am 
leaving.” “This lack of hospitality may surprise you,” said the man, “but there is no custom of hospitality here, we do not 
need guests.” Somewhat refreshed after his sleep, somewhat keener of hearing than before, K. was glad to hear such frank 
words. He moved about more freely now, rested his stick here and there, approached the woman in the armchair, and 
was, incidentally, the biggest in the room. 

“Certainly,” said K., “what would you need guests for? But every now and then someone is needed, such as me, the 
land surveyor.” “I don’t know about that,” the man said slowly, “if they summoned you, then they probably need you, 
this may be an exception, but we little people go by the rule, you shouldn’t blame us for that.” “No, no,” said K., “I 
simply want to thank you, you and all the others here.” And, to everyone’s surprise, K. turned around almost in one 
bound and stood before the woman. With tired blue eyes she looked at K., a transparent silk kerchief had slipped down to 
the middle of her forehead, the infant was sleeping at her breast. “Who are you?” asked K. Dismissively, it was unclear 
whether the contempt was meant for K. or her own answer, she said: “A girl from the Castle.” 

All this had taken no more than an instant; now two men, right and left, seized K. and pulled him to the door, silently 
but with full force, as if there were no other means of communication. Something about this pleased the old man, who 
clapped his hands. The washerwoman laughed over near the children, who suddenly began making noise like mad. 

Yet K. soon stood outside on the street, the men watched him from the threshold, it was snowing again, although it 
now seemed a little brighter outside. The man with the full beard cried impatiently: “Where do you want to go? Here’s 
the way to the Castle, this way to the village.” K. did not answer, but turned rather to the other man, who, despite his 
superiority, struck him as the more congenial of the two: “Who are you? Whom should I thank for the visit?” “I am 
Master Tanner Lasemann,” came the reply, “but you needn’t thank anybody.” “Fine,” said K., “perhaps we shall meet 
again.” “I do not think so,” said the man. Just then the man with the full beard, raising his arm, cried: “Good day, Artur, 
good day, Jeremias!” K. turned around, so other people were showing up on the streets of this village! Coming from the 
Castle were two young men of medium height, both quite slender, in tight-fitting clothes, with very similar, dark-brown 
faces and strikingly black goatees. They were going astonishingly fast for the state of these roads, flinging out their 
slender legs in step. “What’s the matter?” cried the man with the full beard. One had to shout to make oneself heard, they 
were going so fast and did not stop. “Business,” they shouted back, laughing. “Where?” “At the inn.” “That’s where I’m 
going,” K. cried all of a sudden, louder than everyone else, he so wanted these two to take him along; though he did not 
consider this acquaintanceship all that rewarding, they were good traveling companions and could cheer one up. Yet, 
though they heard K.’s remark, they simply nodded and were gone. 

K. was still standing in the snow, he had no great desire to lift his foot out of the snow only to sink it back in a little 
farther on; the master tanner and his colleague, satisfied at having finally rid themselves of K., slowly pushed their way, 
eyes still fixed on him, through the barely open door into the house, leaving K. alone in the blanketing snow. “Cause for a 
slight attack of despair,” was the thought that came to him, “if I were only here by accident, not on purpose.” 

Just then in the cottage to the left a tiny window opened; closed, it had seemed deep blue, perhaps in the reflection 
from the snow, and so tiny now that it was open that one couldn’t see the full face of the onlooker, only the eyes, old 
brown eyes. “There he is,” K. heard the tremulous voice of a woman saying. “It’s the surveyor,” a man’s voice was 
speaking. Then the man came to the window and asked, not in an unfriendly way but as if he wanted everything to be in 
order on the street in front of his house: “Who are you waiting for?” “For a sleigh to take me,” said K. “No sleighs come 
along here,” said the man, “no traffic comes through here.” “But this is the road that leads to the Castle,” objected K. 
“Even so, even so,” the man said rather implacably, “no traffic comes through here.” Then the two of them fell silent. But 
the man was obviously contemplating something since he still hadn’t closed the window, from which smoke was pouring. 
“A bad road,” K. said to help him out. But all he said was: “Yes, indeed.” After a little while, however, he said: “If you 



like, I will take you on my sleigh.” “Please do,” said K., delighted, “how much do you want?” “Nothing,” the man said by 
way of explanation. K. was astonished. “You are after all the surveyor,” said the man, “and you belong to the Castle. So 
where do you want to go?” “To the Castle,” K. said quickly. “Then I will not go,” the man said at once. “But I belong to 
the Castle,” K. said, repeating the man’s own words. “Maybe so,” the man said dismissively. “Then take me to the inn,” 
said K. “Very well,” said the man, “then I’ll be out right away with the sleigh.” This did not leave the impression of any 
great friendliness but rather of an extremely egotistical, anxious, almost pedantic effort to get K. away from the street in 
front of his house. 

The courtyard gate opened and let out a small sleigh, made for light loads, quite flat, without any seats, pulled by a 
small weak horse, and then the man himself, not old, but weak, bent, limping, with a lean red congested face, which 
seemed especially tiny because of the woolen shawl wrapped tightly round his neck. The man was clearly ill and had 
obviously only come out to carry K. away. K. said something to that effect, but the man shrugged it off. K. learned only 
that he was Coachman Gerstacker and that he had simply chosen this uncomfortable sleigh because it happened to be 
ready and it would have taken too long to pull out another one. “Sit down,” he said, pointing with his whip to the back of 
the sleigh. “I shall sit beside you,” said K. “I will walk,” said Gerstacker. “But why?” asked K. “I will walk,” repeated 
Gerstacker, so shaken by a fit of coughing that he had to brace his feet in the snow and grasp the side of the sleigh with 
both hands. Without saying another word, K. sat down in the back of the sleigh, his coughing gradually eased, and they 
set off. 

The Castle up there, oddly dark already, which K. had still been hoping to reach today, receded again. Yet as though he 
still had to be given a cue for this temporary parting, a bell up there rang out cheerfully, a bell that for a moment at least 
made one’s heart tremble as if it were threatened—for the sound was painful too—with the fulfillment of its uncertain 
longings. Yet this large bell soon fell silent and was followed by a faint, monotonous little bell, perhaps still from up 
there, though perhaps already from the village. This tinkling was better suited to this slow journey and this wretched but 
implacable coachman. 

“You there,” K. cried suddenly—they were already near the church, the inn wasn’t far off, K. could now afford to take a 
risk—“I’m very surprised you risk driving me around like this, on your own responsibility. Are you allowed to?” 
Gerstacker ignored him and continued walking along quietly beside his little horse. “Hey,” K. cried, then, rolling some 
snow from the sleigh, he threw it at Gerstacker, hitting him right on the ear. Now Gerstacker stopped and turned around; 
but when K. saw him standing so close by—the sleigh had slid forward a little—his bent and almost maltreated figure, 
with the red lean face and cheeks that were somehow different, one flat, the other sunken, and his rapt open mouth with 
only a few scattered teeth, he was obliged to repeat what he had just said out of malice, only this time out of compassion, 
and to ask Gerstacker whether he might not be punished for conveying K. “What do you want?” asked Gerstacker, 
baffled, but without waiting for further explanation, he called his little horse, and they moved on. 

When they were almost at the inn—K. could see this from a curve in the road—it was, much to his astonishment, quite 
dark. Had he been away that long? But it was only about an hour or two, by his calculations. He had set out in the 
morning. And he hadn’t needed to eat. And till a moment ago there had been steady daylight, then just now darkness. 
“Short days, short days,” he said to himself as he slid off the sleigh and walked toward the inn. 

Standing above on the small front steps of the inn, a welcome sight for K., was the landlord, raising a lantern and 
shining it at him. Suddenly remembering the coachman, K. stopped, someone coughed in the dark, it was he. Well, he 
would be seeing him again soon enough. Not until he was on the steps with the landlord, who greeted him deferentially, 
did he notice the two men, one on either side of the door. He took the lantern from the landlord’s hand and shone it at 
them; these were the men he had already met whose names had been called out, Artur and Jeremias. They saluted. 
Thinking of his time in the army, those happy days, he laughed. “Who are you?” he asked, glancing from one to the 
other. “Your assistants,” they answered. “Those are the assistants,” said the landlord softly in confirmation. “What?” 
asked K., “you are the old assistants whom I told to join me and am expecting?” They said yes. “It’s a good thing,” said 
K., after a little while, “it’s a good thing that you’ve come.” “By the way,” said K., after another little while, “you’re very 
late, you’ve been most negligent!” “It was such a long way,” said one of the assistants. “A long way,” repeated K., “but 
when I met you, you were coming from the Castle.” “Yes,” they said, without further explanation. “Where did you put the 
instruments?” asked K. “We don’t have any,” they said. “The instruments I entrusted you with,” said K. “We don’t have 
any,” they repeated. “Oh, you’re a fine sort!” said K., “do you know anything about surveying?” “No,” they said. “But if 
you are my old assistants, then you must know something about it,” said K. They remained silent. “Well, come along, 
then,” said K., pushing them ahead into the inn. 



II. 


BARNABAS 


1 hey then sat together rather quietly over beer in the taproom, at a small table with K. in the middle and the assistants 
on either side. Only one other table was occupied, by peasants, as on the previous evening. “This is difficult,” said K., 
comparing their faces as he had often done before, “how am I supposed to distinguish between you? Only your names are 
different, otherwise you’re as alike as—” he hesitated, then went on involuntarily—“otherwise you’re as alike as snakes.” 
They smiled. “People usually can distinguish quite easily between us,” they said in self-defense. “I can believe that,” said 
K., “for I witnessed it myself, but I can only see with my eyes and cannot distinguish between you with them. So I shall 
treat you as one person and call you both Artur, that’s what one of you is called—you perhaps?” K. asked one. “No,” he 
said, “my name is Jeremias.” “Fine, it doesn’t matter,” said K., “I shall call you both Artur. When I send Artur somewhere, 
both of you must go, when I give Artur a task, both of you must do it, the great disadvantage this has for me is that I 
cannot use you for separate tasks, but the advantage is that the two of you bear undivided responsibility for carrying out 
all my instructions. How you divide up the work is immaterial to me so long as you do not try to excuse yourselves by 
blaming each other, I consider you one person.” They thought this over and said: “That would be quite unpleasant for 
us.” “Why, of course!” said K., “it must indeed be unpleasant for you, but that’s how it’s going to be.” For some time now 
K. had been watching one of the peasants slinking about the table; at last the peasant came to a decision, approached an 
assistant, and was about to whisper something in his ear. “Excuse me,” said K., banging his hand on the table and 
standing up, “these are my assistants, and we are having a meeting. Nobody has the right to disturb us.” “Oh sorry, oh 
sorry,” the peasant said anxiously, walking backward toward his companions. “One thing above all else you must keep in 
mind,” said K., sitting down again, “you’re not to speak to anyone without my permission. I’m a stranger here, and if you 
are my old assistants, then you are strangers, too. We three strangers must stick together, give me your hands on that.” 
All too eagerly they stretched out their hands. “Drop your paws,” he said, “but my order stands. I shall go to bed now and 
suggest you do likewise. We have lost a full workday and have to start work very early tomorrow. You must get hold of a 
sleigh for the journey to the Castle and have it ready at the door at six o’clock.” “Fine,” said one, but the other broke in: 
“You say ‘fine,’ though you know it’s impossible.” “Be quiet,” said K., “you’re simply trying to show you’re different.” But 
now the first one, too, said: “He’s right, that’s impossible, no strangers are allowed into the Castle without permission.” 
“Where must one apply for permission?” “I don’t know, at the steward’s, perhaps.” “Then we shall apply there by 
telephone, telephone the steward at once, both of you.” They ran to the telephone, obtained a connection—how they 
jostled each other there, outwardly they were ridiculously obedient—and inquired whether K. could go with them 
tomorrow to the Castle. The “No” of the answer reached K. at his table, but the answer was more explicit, it went, 
“neither tomorrow nor any other time.” “I myself shall telephone,” said K., getting up. While K. and his assistants had 
attracted little attention up to now, aside from the incident with the peasant, his last remark attracted general attention. 
They all stood up with K., and though the landlord tried to push them back, they gathered round him in a tight half-circle 
at the telephone. The majority thought that K. would get no answer. K. was obliged to ask them to be quiet, he had no 
desire to hear their opinion. 

From the mouthpiece came a humming, the likes of which K. had never heard on the telephone before. It was as 
though the humming of countless childlike voices—but it wasn’t humming either, it was singing, the singing of the most 
distant, of the most utterly distant, voices—as though a single, high-pitched yet strong voice had emerged out of this 
humming in some quite impossible way and now drummed against one’s ears as if demanding to penetrate more deeply 
into something other than one’s wretched hearing. K. listened without telephoning, with his left arm propped on the 
telephone stand he listened thus. 

He had no idea how long, not until the landlord tugged at his coat, saying that a messenger had come for him. “Go,” 
shouted K., beside himself, perhaps into the telephone, for now someone answered. The following conversation came 
about: “Oswald here, who’s there?” said a severe, arrogant voice with a slight speech defect, for which, it seemed to K., 
the speaker tried to compensate by sounding even more severe. K. was hesitant to give his name, against the telephone he 
was defenseless, the person could shout him down, lay down the mouthpiece, and K. would have blocked a path that was 
perhaps not insignificant. K.’s hesitation made the man impatient. “Who’s there?” he repeated, adding, “I should be 
greatly pleased if less use were made of the telephone there, someone telephoned only a moment ago.” K. did not reply to 
this remark and announced with sudden resolve: “This is the assistant of the gentleman who came as surveyor.” “What 
assistant? What gentleman? What surveyor?” K. recalled yesterday’s telephone conversation. “Ask Fritz,” he said curtly. It 
worked, to his own astonishment. Yet what amazed him even more than its working was the consistency of the official 
service there. The response was: “I know. The eternal land surveyor. Yes, yes. Go on? What assistant?” “Josef,” said K. 
Having the peasants mumbling behind his back was somewhat annoying, they evidently disapproved of his not giving his 
right name. But K. had no time to deal with them, for the conversation required all his attention. “Josef?” came the reply. 
“The assistants are called—” a short pause, he was apparently asking somebody else for their names—“Artur and 
Jeremias.” “Those are the new assistants,” said K. “No, those are the old ones.” “Those are the new ones, I’m the old one 



who came today to join the surveyor.” “No,” the voice was now shouting. “Who am I, then?” K. asked as calmly as before. 
And after a pause, the same voice, which had the same speech defect but sounded like a different, deeper, more imposing 
voice, said: “You’re the old assistant.” 

K. was still listening to the sound of the voice and almost missed the next question: “What do you want?” Most of all he 
would have liked to put down the receiver. He was no longer expecting anything from this conversation. Only under 
pressure did he quickly add: “When can my master come to the Castle?” “Never,” came the answer. “Fine,” said K., 
replacing the receiver. 

Behind him the peasants had already edged up extremely close to him. The assistants, who kept casting side glances at 
him, were busy keeping the peasants away. But this seemed no more than a comedy, and the peasants, satisfied with the 
outcome of the conversation, gradually yielded. Just then their group was divided in two by a man who came from 
behind in rapid stride, bowed before K., and handed him a letter. K. held the letter in his hand and looked at the man, 
who seemed more important to him just then. He greatly resembled the assistants, was as slender as they, just as lightly 
dressed, had the same quickness and agility, and yet he was quite different. If only K. could have had him as an assistant! 
He reminded K. somewhat of the woman with the infant whom he had seen at the master tanner’s. He was dressed almost 
entirely in white, the material could scarcely be silk, it was winter clothing like all the rest, but it had the delicacy and 
formality of silk. His face was bright and open, with enormous eyes. His smile was uncommonly encouraging; he brushed 
his hand across his face as though trying to chase away the smile, but he didn’t succeed. “Who are you?” asked K. “My 
name is Barnabas,” he said, “I am a messenger.” As he spoke, his lips opened and closed in a masculine but gentle way. 
“How do you like it here?” asked K., pointing to the peasants, who still hadn’t lost interest in him and who, with their 
bulging lips, open mouths, and almost tortured faces—their heads looked as if they had been beaten flat on top and their 
features shaped in the pain of the beating—were staring at him but then again not staring at him since their eyes 
sometimes wandered off and rested a while on some indifferent object before returning to him, and then K. pointed to the 
assistants, who were embracing each other, cheek to cheek, and smiling, whether in humility or mockery one could not 
tell, he pointed all this out as if introducing an entourage forced on him by special circumstances in the hope—this 
suggested familiarity, which was what mattered to K.—that Barnabas had the sense to tell the difference between these 
people and K. Yet Barnabas completely ignored this, though in all innocence as one could see, letting the question pass, 
just like a well-trained servant faced with a comment only seemingly addressed to him by his master, and in response to 
the question merely looked about, greeting his acquaintances among the peasants with a wave and exchanging a few 
words with the assistants, all this freely and independently, without mingling with them. Rejected but not abashed, K. 
turned to the letter in his hand and opened it. It read as follows: “Dear Sir! As you know, you have been accepted into the 
Count’s service. Your immediate superior is the village council chairman, he will furnish you with all further details 
concerning your work and terms of employment, and you, in turn, will be accountable to him. Nevertheless, I too shall 
keep you in mind. Barnabas, who brings you this letter, will occasionally call on you to ascertain your wishes and relay 
them to me. You will find that I am always ready, insofar as possible, to oblige you. Having satisfied workers is important 
to me.” The signature wasn’t legible, but printed beside it were the words: The Director of Bureau No. 10. “Wait!” K. told 
Barnabas, who was bowing, then he asked the landlord to show him his room, since he wanted to spend some time alone 
with the letter. At the same time it occurred to him that regardless of his affection for Barnabas he was merely a 
messenger, so he had them bring him a beer. He observed him to see how he would accept it; he accepted it with seeming 
eagerness and drank it right away. Then K. left with the landlord. In that little house they had only been able to prepare a 
small attic room for K., and even that had caused problems, for the two maids who had slept there until then had had to 
be lodged elsewhere. Actually, they had only moved out the maids, aside from that the room was probably unchanged, 
there were no sheets on the one bed, just a few pillows and a horse blanket left in the same state as everything else after 
last night, on the wall there were a few saints’ pictures and photographs of soldiers, the room hadn’t even been aired, 
they were evidently hoping the new guest wouldn’t stay long and did nothing to keep him. Yet K. agreed to everything, 
wrapped himself in the blanket, sat down at the table and in the light of a candle began to read the letter again. 

It wasn’t consistent, some passages treated him as a free man and conceded that he had a will of his own, such as the 
initial greeting and the passage concerning his wishes. There were other passages, though, that treated him openly or 
indirectly as a lowly worker who was barely noticeable from the director’s post, the director had to make an effort to 
“keep him in mind,” his superior was only the village chairman, to whom he was even accountable, his only colleague 
was perhaps the village policeman. Undoubtedly these were contradictions, so obvious they must be intentional. The 
thought—a crazy one in the case of such authorities—that indecision might have played a role here, scarcely occurred to 
K. He saw it more as a choice that had been freely offered him, it had been left up to him to decide what he wanted to 
make of the provisions in the letter, whether he wanted to be a village worker with a distinctive but merely apparent 
connection to the Castle, or an apparent village worker who in reality allowed the messages brought by Barnabas to 
define the terms of his position. K. did not hesitate to choose, nor would he have hesitated to do so even if he had never 
had certain experiences here. It was only as a village worker, as far from the Castle gentlemen as possible, that he could 
achieve anything at the Castle, these people in the village who were so distrustful of him would start talking as soon as he 
had become if not their friend then their fellow citizen, and once he had become indistinguishable from, say, Gerstacker 
or Lasemann—this must happen very quickly, everything depended on it—all those paths would suddenly open up, which 
if he were to rely solely on the gentlemen above, on their good graces, would always remain blocked off and invisible 
too. Yet there was certainly a risk, and the letter stressed this and even dwelled on it with a certain delight, as though it 
were inevitable: it was his status as a worker. “Service,” “superior,” “work,” “terms of employment,” “accountable,” 
“workers,” the letter was crammed with such terms and even if it referred to other, more personal matters, it did so from 
the same point of view. If K. wanted to become a worker, he could become one, but then only in dreadful earnest, 
without any prospects anywhere else. K. knew that there was no threat of actual compulsion, he had no fear of that, 
especially not here, but the force of these discouraging surroundings and of the increasing familiarity with ever more 
predictable disappointments, the force of scarcely perceptible influences at every moment, these he certainly did fear, but 
even in the face of this danger he had to risk taking up the struggle. Indeed, the letter made no secret of the fact that if it 



came to a struggle, K. was the one who had been reckless enough to start, this was delicately put and could only have 
been noticed by a troubled conscience—troubled, not bad—namely, the three words “as you know,” concerning his being 
accepted into the Castle’s service. K. had announced his presence and ever since then he had known, as the letter put it, 
that he was accepted. 

K. took a picture from the wall and hung the letter on the nail, this is where he would be living, so the letter should 
hang here. 

Then he went down to the taproom, Barnabas was sitting at a small table with the assistants. “Ah, there you are,” said 
K., for no reason, simply because he was glad to see Barnabas. He jumped up at once. K. had no sooner entered than the 
peasants rose to get close to him, they had already formed the habit of following him about constantly. “What is it you 
always want from me?” cried K. They did not take offense and slowly withdrew to their places. As one of them walked 
off, he said casually with an indecipherable smile, which several others adopted: “One always gets to hear some news” 
and he licked his lips as if the news were edible. K. didn’t say anything conciliatory to him, it was good if they learned to 
respect him, but no sooner was he seated beside Barnabas than he felt a peasant’s breath down the back of his neck, the 
peasant said he had come for the salt shaker, but K. stomped his foot in anger, and the peasant ran off without the salt 
shaker. It was really easy to get the better of K.; one simply needed, say, to set the peasants on him, their stubborn 
concern seemed more malicious to him than the aloofness of the others and it, too, was a form of aloofness, for if K. had 
sat down at their table, they would certainly not have remained seated. Only Barnabas’s presence prevented him from 
making a commotion. Nonetheless, he swung around menacingly toward them, they were also facing him. Yet seeing 
them sitting there like that, each one on his own chair, neither conversing with one another nor visibly connected, 
connected only because all of them were staring at him, it seemed to him that they weren’t pursuing him out of malice, 
perhaps they really wanted something from him but just couldn’t say what it was, and if that wasn’t it, perhaps it was 
merely childlike behavior on their part, the childlike quality that seemed very much at home here; wasn’t it also childlike 
of the landlord to be standing there, holding in both hands a glass of beer, which he should have taken to some guest, 
gazing at K. and missing a cry from the landlady, who had leaned out of the kitchen hatch. 

Calmer now, K. turned to Barnabas, he would have liked to remove the assistants but couldn’t find a pretext, besides 
they were staring silently at their beer. “I have read the letter,” K. began. “Do you know the contents?” “No,” said 
Barnabas. His expression seemed to convey more than his words. Perhaps K. was being mistakenly positive now, just as 
he had been mistakenly negative with the peasants, but the presence of Barnabas remained a source of comfort. “There is 
also talk of you in the letter, you must carry messages back and forth between me and the director, that’s why I assumed 
you knew the contents.” “I was simply instructed,” Barnabas said, “to hand you the letter, wait until you had read it, and 
bring back a verbal or written reply, should you find this necessary.” “Fine,” said K., “no letter is required, convey to the 
director—but what’s his name? I couldn’t read his signature.” “Klamm,” said Barnabas. “Well then convey my thanks to 
Mr. Klamm for the acceptance and also for his exceptional kindness, which I, as one who still hasn’t proved himself here, 
certainly appreciate. I shall act entirely in accordance with his intentions. I have no special wishes for today.” Barnabas, 
who had followed this closely, asked whether he could repeat the message in K.’s presence, K. gave permission, and 
Barnabas repeated everything word for word. Then he stood up in order to take his leave. 

Throughout all this K. had been examining his face and now did so one last time. Though Barnabas was about as tall as 
K., his eyes seemed to look down on K., but almost deferentially; it was inconceivable that this man could ever put 
anybody to shame. Of course, he was only a messenger and wasn’t familiar with the contents of the letters he had to 
deliver, but his expression, his smile, his gait, seemed to bear a message, even if he himself was unaware of it. And K. 
stretched out his hand, which clearly surprised Barnabas, for he had merely intended to bow. 

As soon as he had left—before opening the door he had leaned against the door with his shoulder for a moment and 
looked around the taproom, with a glance no longer directed at anyone in particular—K. said to the assistants: “I shall get 
my notes from my room, then we’ll discuss the next project.” They wanted to go with him. “Stay here!” said K. They still 
wanted to go with him. K. had to repeat the command in a more severe tone of voice. Barnabas was no longer in the 
corridor. But he had just left. And yet outside the inn—it was snowing again—K. could not see him. He cried: “Barnabas!” 
No answer. Could he still be in the building? This seemed the only possibility. Nevertheless, with full force K. shouted out 
the name, the name thundered through the night. And from a distance a faint answer came, so Barnabas had already 
gone that far. K. called him back as he went toward him; where they met, they were no longer visible from the inn. 

“Barnabas,” said K., unable to suppress a tremor in his voice, “there is something else I must tell you. I see now that 
this is actually quite a bad arrangement, my having to depend entirely on your chance appearances whenever I need 
anything from the Castle. If I hadn’t managed to catch you just now by chance—the speed at which you fly, I thought you 
were still at the inn—who knows how long I should have had to wait before you came again.” “Well,” said Barnabas, 
“you can ask the director to ensure that I always come at times set by you.” “But that wouldn’t do either,” said K., 
“perhaps for a whole year I won’t want to send any messages, and then only fifteen minutes after you’re gone, something 
that cannot be delayed.” “Should I report to the director, then,” said Barnabas, “that there needs to be another means of 
communication between him and you, other than through me.” “No, no,” said K., “absolutely not, I’m only mentioning 
this in passing, for I had the good fortune to catch you just now.” “Should we go back to the inn,” said Barnabas, “so that 
you can give me the new instructions?” He already had taken a step toward the inn. “Barnabas,” said K., “that isn’t 
necessary, I shall go part of the way with you.” “Why don’t you want to go to the inn?” asked Barnabas. “Those people 
there keep disturbing me,” said K., “you yourself have seen how intrusive those peasants are.” “We can go to your room,” 
said Barnabas. “It’s the maids’ room,” said K., “it’s dirty and dank, I wanted to go a bit of the way with you so I wouldn’t 
have to stay there, only,” K. added in an attempt to overcome Barnabas’s hesitation, “you must let me take your arm, 
your footing is surer than mine.” K. took his arm. It was quite dark, K. couldn’t see his face, his form was indistinct, a 
little while ago he had tried to grope about for his arm. 

Barnabas gave in, they moved away from the inn. Still, K. felt that however hard he tried he couldn’t keep up with 
Barnabas and was restricting his freedom of movement and that a little thing like that could ruin everything even under 
ordinary conditions, let alone in side streets like the one where K. had sunk into the snow that morning and from which 



he could extricate himself only if Barnabas lifted him out. Yet he put aside those worries for now, besides he found 
Barnabas’s silence comforting; if they went on like this in silence, it meant that for Barnabas, too, the only reason for 
being together was to keep going. 

They went on, where to K. had no idea, he couldn’t recognize anything, didn’t even know whether they had passed the 
church. Due to the sheer effort of walking he could no longer control his thoughts. Rather than remaining fixed on the 
goal, they became confused. His homeland kept surfacing, filling him with memories. On its main square, too, was a 
church, partly surrounded by an old cemetery, and it, in turn, by a high wall. Only very few boys had ever climbed this 
wall, K. still hadn’t succeeded either. It wasn’t curiosity that drove them, the cemetery no longer held any secrets for 
them, they had often enough gone in through the small wrought-iron gate and had merely wanted to conquer the smooth 
high wall. And then one morning—the calm, empty square was flooded with light, when before or since had K. ever seen 
it like this?—he succeeded with surprising ease; at a spot where he had been often rebuffed, with a small flag clenched 
between his teeth, he climbed the wall on the first attempt. Pebbles were still trickling down, but he was on top. He 
rammed in the flag, the wind filled out the cloth, he looked down, all around, even over his shoulder at the crosses 
sinking into the earth; there was nobody here, now, bigger than he. By chance the teacher came by and with an angry 
look drove K. down, in jumping off K. hurt his knee and only with difficulty reached home, but still he had been up on 
the wall, it had seemed to him then that this feeling of victory would sustain him throughout a long life, and this hadn’t 
been entirely foolish, for now, after many years, on the arm of Barnabas in this snowy night it came to his aid. 

He tightened his grip, Barnabas almost dragged him, the silence was not broken; of this particular route K. could say 
only that judging by the state of the road they had not yet turned off into a side street. He vowed not to let any 
difficulties along the way or worries about the way back keep him from going on, for after all he surely had sufficient 
strength for being dragged along. And could this path be endless? All day the Castle had lain before him like an easy goal, 
and this messenger certainly knew the shortest way. 

Just then Barnabas stopped. Where were they? Couldn’t they go on? Would Barnabas send K. on his way? He wouldn’t 
succeed. K. gripped Barnabas’s arm so tightly that he almost hurt himself. Or might the incredible have happened and 
they were already in the Castle or at its gates? Yet, so far as K. knew, they still hadn’t gone uphill. Or had Barnabas led 
him along such an imperceptibly rising path? “Where are we?” K. asked quietly, more to himself than to Barnabas. 
“Home,” said Barnabas in the same tone. “Home?” “Now take care, sir, that you don’t slip. The path goes downhill.” 
“Downhill?” “Only another step or two,” he added, and he was already knocking on a door. 

A girl opened it, they were now standing on the threshold of a large room that lay almost in darkness, for there was 
only a tiny oil lamp hanging over a table on the left toward the back. “Who is with you, Barnabas?” the girl asked. “The 
surveyor,” he said. “The surveyor,” said the girl, repeating his answer more loudly in the direction of the table. At that, 
two old people, a man and his wife, stood up, and a girl as well. They greeted K. Barnabas introduced him to everyone, it 
was his parents and his sisters, Olga and Amalia. K. scarcely looked at them, they removed his wet coat to dry it by the 
stove, K. let this happen. 

So it was not they who were at home, only Barnabas was at home. But why were they here? K. took Barnabas aside and 
said: “Why did you go home? Or do you live in the Castle precincts?” “In the Castle precincts?” Barnabas repeated, as if 
he did not understand K. “Barnabas,” said K., “you wanted to go from the inn to the Castle.” “No, sir,” said Barnabas, “I 
wanted to go home, I only go to the Castle in the morning, I never sleep there.” “So,” said K., “you didn’t want to go to 
the Castle, only as far as here”—to K. his smile seemed fainter, and he himself more insignificant—“why didn’t you say 
so?” “You never asked, sir,” said Barnabas, “you merely wanted to give me another message, but neither in the taproom 
nor in your own room, so I thought you could give it to me here at my parents’ house without anybody disturbing you— 
they will go away at once, if that’s the order you give—besides, if you prefer to be with us, you can spend the night here. 
Haven’t I done the right thing?” K. was unable to answer. So it was a misunderstanding, a low vulgar misunderstanding, 
and K. had completely abandoned himself to it. He had let himself be spellbound by the shimmering, silky, tight-fitting 
jacket, which Barnabas now unbuttoned, revealing underneath a coarse, dirt-gray, often-mended shirt over the powerful 
square chest of a farmhand. And everything else was not only in keeping with this but even outdid it, the old gout-ridden 
father, who moved more with the help of his groping hands than of his stiff trailing legs, and the mother who, hands 
clasped on her breast, could because of her girth only take the tiniest of steps; ever since he had entered, Barnabas’s 
father and mother had been trying to approach him from their corner, but they were still nowhere near him. The sisters, 
blondes, who resembled each other and Barnabas, too—though with harsher features than Barnabas—were big strong 
country girls; they surrounded the new arrivals, expecting some greeting from K.; yet he couldn’t say a word, he had been 
convinced that everyone in the village mattered to him, and this was probably true, but these people in particular meant 
absolutely nothing to him. If he could have managed the way back to the inn alone, he would have left at once. The 
possibility of going to the Castle with Barnabas tomorrow morning did not tempt him at all. He had wanted to press on to 
the Castle, at night, unnoticed, led by Barnabas, but by Barnabas as he had struck him till now, a man who was closer to 
him than everyone else he had met here thus far and who, so he had also believed then, possessed close connections with 
the Castle far exceeding his apparent rank. But as for the son of this family, who fully belonged to it and already was 
sitting at the table with them, a man who significantly enough wasn’t even allowed to sleep at the Castle, to go arm in 
arm with him to the Castle in broad daylight was impossible, a ridiculous, hopeless endeavor. 

K. sat down on a window seat, determined to spend the night there and not to accept any other services from this 
family. The people in the village, who sent him away or at least feared him, were less dangerous, it seemed to him, since 
they essentially threw him back on his own resources and thus helped him to preserve his strength, whereas those 
seeming helpers who, instead of taking him to the Castle, led him by means of a little masquerade to their family, 
distracted him, whether intentionally or not, and were draining all his strength. Completely ignoring an invitation from 
the family table, he remained on his window seat, with his head bent. 

Then Olga, the gentler of the two sisters, rose, came over, and with a touch of girlish embarrassment asked him to join 
them at the table, they had already put out bread and bacon, she would go to get beer. “But from where?” K. asked. 
“From the inn,” she said. K. was pleased to hear this, he asked that instead of getting beer she accompany him to the inn, 



important tasks still awaited him there. It now turned out, though, that she did not want to go to his inn, only to one 
much closer by, to the Gentlemen’s Inn. Nonetheless, K. asked whether he could accompany her, they might have a place 
for the night, he thought; no matter what it was like, he would rather have it than the best bed in this house. Olga did not 
answer at once, she glanced back at the table. Her brother stood up, nodded eagerly, and said: “If that’s what the 
gentleman wants—” This approval almost prompted K. to withdraw his request, anything that man could approve must 
be worthless. Yet when they brought up the question whether K. would be admitted to the inn and everyone doubted it, 
he insisted all the more urgently on going, though without troubling to invent a plausible reason for his request; this 
family had to accept him as he was, somehow he had no shame where they were concerned. Only Amalia shook his 
confidence slightly in that respect with her grave, fixed, imperturbable, and perhaps rather dull gaze. 

On the short walk to the inn—K. took Olga’s arm and let himself be pulled, what else could he do, much as he had 
done earlier with her brother—he discovered that this inn was reserved exclusively for the Castle gentlemen, who, 
whenever they had anything to do in the village, would eat and sometimes even spend the night there. Olga spoke with 
K., softly and as if on familiar terms, it was pleasant walking with her, almost as pleasant as with her brother, K. 
struggled against this sense of well-being, but it persisted. 

Outwardly the inn was very similar to the inn where K. was staying, there were hardly any great outward differences in 
the village, but one could detect certain minor differences right away, there was a balustrade on the front steps and a 
handsome lantern attached over the door; as they entered, a cloth fluttered over their heads, it was a flag with the 
Count’s colors. In the hallway they immediately encountered the landlord, evidently on a tour of inspection; with small 
eyes he looked quizzically or sleepily at K. in passing and said: “The surveyor may go no farther than the taproom.” “Of 
course,” said Olga, immediately taking K.’s side, “he only came with me!” But K., ungrateful, let go of Olga and took the 
landlord aside, meanwhile Olga waited patiently at the end of the corridor. “I would like to spend the night here,” said K. 
“Unfortunately, that’s impossible,” said the landlord, “you don’t seem to realize yet that this house is reserved exclusively 
for the gentlemen from the Castle.” “That may be the regulation,” said K., “but you can surely let me sleep in a corner 
somewhere.” “I should very much like to oblige you,” said the landlord, “but, leaving aside the severity of the actual 
regulation, which you speak of in the manner of a stranger, that is simply impracticable since the gentlemen are 
extremely sensitive, I am convinced that they cannot bear the sight of a stranger, or not without forewarning at least; so 
if I let you spend the night here and by chance—and chance is always on the gentlemen’s side—somebody were to come 
across you, not only would I be lost, but so too would you. This sounds ridiculous, but it’s true.” This tall, rather reserved 
gentleman, who had one hand braced against the wall, the other on his hip, his legs crossed and body tilted slightly 
toward K., and was speaking to him in confidence, no longer seemed to belong in this village, though his suit was festive 
only by peasant standards. “I believe you completely,” said K., “and don’t by any means underestimate the importance of 
the actual regulation, however clumsily I may have expressed myself. There’s only one other thing to which I wish to 
draw your attention, I have valuable connections at the Castle and will obtain others that are even more valuable, these 
will shield you from any danger possibly arising from my overnight stay and guarantee that I can express fitting gratitude 
for this small favor.” “I know,” said the landlord, and then he repeated: “I know that.” K. could have stated his wish more 
emphatically, but distracted by this particular response, he merely asked: “Are many gentlemen from the Castle spending 
the night here?” “In that respect the situation tonight is quite favorable,” the landlord said, almost enticingly, “only one 
gentleman has stayed.” K. still found it impossible to insist, he was hoping that by now he almost had permission to stay, 
so he simply asked for the gentleman’s name. “Klamm,” the landlord said casually, turning to his wife, who came rustling 
along dressed in clothes that were oddly threadbare, outmoded, and laden with pleats and frills, but city finery 
nonetheless. She came to get the landlord, the director desired something. Before he left, the landlord turned to K., as 
though the decision about the overnight stay no longer rested with him but with K. K., however, was unable to say a 
word; especially surprising to him was the presence of his superior; unable to explain this to himself, he felt that he 
couldn’t deal as freely with Klamm as he generally did with the Castle, and though it wouldn’t have been as terrifying as 
the landlord assumed if Klamm had caught him there, it would nonetheless have led to an awkward unpleasantness, as if 
he had, say, frivolously inflicted suffering on someone he was indebted to, yet it still oppressed him greatly to see that the 
consequences he feared, such as his being a subordinate, a worker, were becoming evident and that he couldn’t overcome 
them even here, where they were so blatant. He stood thus, silently biting his lips. Before disappearing into a doorway, 
the landlord looked back at him again, K. stared after him and did not move from the spot until Olga came and pulled 
him away. “What did you want from the landlord?” asked Olga. “I wanted to spend the night here,” said K. “But you’re 
spending the night with us,” said Olga in astonishment. “To be sure,” said K., leaving it to her to interpret the words he 
had spoken. 



III. 


FRIEDA 


in the taproom, large but empty in the middle, there were a few peasants along the walls, leaning against barrels or 
sitting on them, but they looked different from the people at K.’s inn. The ones here were more neatly and uniformly 
dressed in a coarse gray-yellow material with bulky jackets and tight-fitting trousers. Small men, at first glance they 
seemed quite alike, with their flat bony yet round-cheeked faces. All were quiet and barely moved except to train their 
eyes on the new arrivals, slowly and indifferently. Still, because they were so numerous and because it was so silent they 
had a certain effect on K. He took Olga’s arm again to let these people know why he was here. In a corner a man, an 
acquaintance of Olga’s, rose and was about to approach them, but with her linked arm K. turned her in another direction, 
she alone could notice this, and she accepted it with a smiling sideglance at him. 

The beer was served by a young girl called Frieda. A nondescript little blonde with sad features, thin cheeks, and a 
surprising gaze, a gaze of exceptional superiority. When this gaze descended on K., it seemed to him to be a gaze that had 
already decided matters concerning him, whose existence he himself still knew nothing about, but of whose existence 
that gaze now convinced him. K. kept watching Frieda from the side even while she spoke with Olga. Olga and Frieda 
didn’t seem to be friends, they merely exchanged a few cold words. K. wanted to help them out, so he asked abruptly: 
“Do you know Mr. Klamm?” Olga burst out laughing. “Why are you laughing?” K. asked irritably. “But I’m not laughing,” 
she said, though she kept on laughing. “Olga is still a rather childish girl,” said K., bending down over the counter so as 
to draw Frieda’s gaze firmly back toward him. But she kept her eyes lowered and said softly: “Do you want to see Mr. 
Klamm?” K. said yes. She pointed to a door right beside her on the left. “Here’s a little peephole, you can look through 
here.” “And what about these people?” asked K. She pouted out her lower lip, and with an uncommonly soft hand pulled 
K. to the door. Through the small hole, which evidently had been drilled for the purpose of observation, he could see 
almost the entire room next door. At a desk in the center on a comfortable armchair sat Mr. Klamm, harshly illuminated 
by a lightbulb hanging in front of him. A medium-sized, fat, ponderous gentleman. His face was still smooth, but his 
cheeks had begun to sag a little under the weight of the years. His black mustache stuck out on the sides. A precariously 
balanced pince-nez, which reflected the light, concealed his eyes. Had Mr. Klamm been sitting directly facing the desk, K. 
would have seen only his profile, but since Klamm was turned straight toward him, he had a full view of his face. Klamm 
had put his left elbow on the desk and his right hand, which held a Virginia cigar, was resting on his knee. On the desk 
was a beer glass; since the desk had a high rim, K. could not see clearly whether there were any documents lying there, 
but to him the desk seemed empty. In order to make sure, he asked Frieda to look through the hole and tell him what she 
saw. But since she had just been in the room, she could confirm right away that there were no documents lying there. K. 
asked Frieda whether he had to leave now, but she said he could look as long as he wanted. Now K. was alone with 
Frieda; Olga, he fleetingly noted, had indeed found her way to her acquaintance and sat high up on a barrel, kicking her 
feet. “Frieda,” said K. in a whisper, “do you know Mr. Klamm very well?” “Oh, yes,” she said, “very well.” She leaned 
over next to K., playfully arranging her blouse, which, as K. only now noticed, was a thin low-cut creamcolored garment, 
hanging like a foreign object from her poor body. Then she said: “Don’t you remember how Olga laughed?” “Yes, the 
rude thing,” said K. “Well,” she said in a conciliatory tone, “there was cause for laughter, you asked whether I know 
Klamm, actually I’m”—at this point she involuntarily straightened up a little and her victorious gaze, which had 
absolutely nothing to do with the conversation, passed over K. again—“actually I’m his mistress.” “Klamm’s mistress,” 
said K. She nodded. “Well,” said K., smiling, so that things wouldn’t get too serious between them, “then I consider you a 
very respectable person.” “You’re not alone in that,” Frieda said affably, though without returning his smile. K. had a 
means of combatting this arrogance and employed it by asking: “Have you ever been at the Castle?” But this didn’t work, 
for she responded: “No, but isn’t it sufficient that I’m here in the taproom?” Her ambition was obviously boundless and it 
was on K., apparently, that she sought to appease it. “Of course,” said K., “here in the taproom it is you who does the 
landlord’s work.” “That’s true,” she said, “and I began as a stable maid at the Bridge Inn.” “With those delicate hands,” 
said K. half-quizzically, not knowing whether he was merely flattering her or had himself really been conquered by her. 
Her hands were indeed small and delicate, but they could also be called weak and expressionless. “Nobody paid any 
attention to that then,” she said, “and even now—” K. looked at her quizzically, she shook her head and broke off. “Of 
course,” said K., “you have your secrets and aren’t about to tell them to someone you’ve only known for half an hour, 
someone who still hasn’t even had a chance to tell you about his situation.” This remark proved inopportune, it was as if 
he had awakened Frieda from a slumber favorable to him, she took from the leather bag hanging from her belt a small 
wooden stick, stopped the peephole with it, and said to K., clearly checking herself so that he wouldn’t notice the change 
in her attitude, “As for you, I know all about you, you’re the surveyor,” and then she added, “but I must get back to work 
now,” and she went to her place behind the counter while here and there several of the people rose to get their empty 
glasses refilled. K. wanted to speak with her again, unobtrusively, so he took an empty glass from a stand and went up to 
her: “Just one more thing, Miss Frieda,” he said, “the achievement of working one’s way up from stable girl to barmaid is 
quite extraordinary and one that requires exceptional strength, but does this mean that such a person has reached the 



ultimate goal? Absurd question! Your eyes, don’t laugh at me now, Miss Frieda, your eyes speak not so much of the past 
struggle as of that to come. But the world puts up great resistance, the higher the goals, the greater the resistance, and it’s 
no disgrace to secure help, even that of a little man without influence who is struggling just as much. Perhaps we could 
get together sometime for a quiet talk, without all these eyes staring at us.” “I don’t know what you want,” she said, and 
her voice now seemed to echo not the victories of her life but its infinite disappointments, “perhaps you want to take me 
from Klamm. Good heavens!” she said, clapping her hands. “You’ve seen through me,” K. said as if wearied by such great 
mistrust, “that precisely was my most secret goal. You were supposed to leave Klamm and become my mistress. And now 
of course I can go. Olga!” cried K., “we’re going home.” Obediently Olga slid from the barrel, but she couldn’t 
immediately free herself from the friends encircling her. At that, Frieda said softly, with a menacing glance at K.: “When 
can I speak with you?” “Can I spend the night here?” asked K. “Yes,” said Frieda. “Can I stay here now?” “Go with Olga, 
so I can get rid of these people here. And then after a while you can come back.” “Fine,” said K., and he waited 
impatiently for Olga. But the peasants wouldn’t let her go, they had made up a dance with Olga in the middle, and during 
this round dance one of them, always at a cry from the whole group, went up to Olga, grasped her firmly by the hips, and 
whirled her about several times, the round went ever faster, their hungrily rattling shouts gradually merged into a single 
sound, Olga, who had tried earlier to break out of the circle with a smile, was now simply reeling about from one to the 
other, with her hair undone. “That’s the sort of people they send me,” said Frieda, biting her thin lips in anger. “Who are 
they?” asked K. “Klamm’s servants,” said Frieda, “he always brings these people with him, their presence shatters me. I 
barely know what I have been telling you, Surveyor, if I said anything bad, forgive me, it’s the presence of these people 
that’s to blame, they’re the most despicable and repulsive creatures I know, and yet it’s their beer glasses I have to fill. 
How often have I asked Klamm to leave them at home; even if I have to put up with the other gentlemen’s servants, he, at 
least, could show some consideration, but it’s useless asking, an hour before he comes they always burst in, like cows into 
a shed. But now they’re really going to be put in the shed, where they belong. If you weren’t here, I would tear open this 
door and Klamm would have to drive them out himself.” “Well, can’t he hear them?” asked K. “No,” said Frieda, “he’s 
asleep.” “What!” cried K., “he’s asleep? But when I looked into the room, he was still awake, sitting at his desk.” “And 
he’s still sitting there like that,” said Frieda, “even when you saw him, he was asleep—if not, do you think I would have 
let you look in there?—that was his sleeping position, the gentlemen sleep a great deal, it’s hardly possible to understand 
this. Besides, if he didn’t sleep so much, how could he stand these people. But now I’ll have to drive them out myself.” 
Taking a whip from the corner, she leaped toward the dancers in one high but not entirely secure leap, the way, say, a 
little lamb leaps. At first, they turned to face her as if a new dancer had come, and indeed for a moment it seemed as if 
Frieda was about to drop the whip, but then she raised it again. “In the name of Klamm,” she cried, “into the shed, all of 
you into the shed,” they saw now that this was serious, and in a fear that K. found incomprehensible began rushing 
toward the back, where under the pressure of the first arrivals a door opened, night air streamed in, all of them 
disappeared with Frieda, who was evidently driving them across the courtyard into the shed. But in the silence that had 
suddenly fallen K. heard steps in the corridor. In order to shield himself somehow, he leaped behind the counter, which 
was the only place to hide; being in the taproom wasn’t forbidden K., but since he wanted to spend the night here, he had 
to avoid being seen. So when the door actually was opened, he slid under the counter. Of course, being found here wasn’t 
without danger either, but then the excuse of having hidden from the peasants, who had suddenly gone on a rampage, 
wouldn’t sound implausible. It was the landlord, “Frieda!” he cried, pacing up and down the room several times, 
fortunately Frieda soon came back and didn’t mention K., she merely complained about the peasants, and then in an 
effort to find K. went behind the counter, K. could touch her foot there and from then on he felt safe. Since Frieda didn’t 
mention K., the landlord finally had to do so. “And where is the surveyor?” he asked. He was in any case a courteous 
man, who had acquired his cultivation through constant and relatively open dealings with people far outranking him, yet 
he spoke to Frieda in an especially deferential manner, this was all the more striking since he didn’t stop talking like an 
employer dealing with an employee, and a rather cheeky one at that. “I forgot all about the surveyor,” said Frieda, 
putting her small foot on K.’s chest. “He must have left long ago.” “I didn’t see him, though,” said the landlord, “and I 
was in the corridor almost the entire time.” “But he’s not here,” said Frieda coolly. “Perhaps he hid somewhere,” said the 
landlord, “if my own impression is any indication, one oughtn’t to put anything past him.” “He could hardly be that 
impudent,” said Frieda, pressing her foot down more firmly on K. In her being there was something gay and free, which 
K. hadn’t noticed before, and it got out of hand, quite unexpectedly, when she laughingly said: “Perhaps he’s hiding down 
here,” bent down to K., kissed him lightly, jumped back up, and said sadly: “No, he isn’t here.” But the landlord, too, 
gave cause for astonishment when he said: “I find it most unpleasant not knowing for certain whether he has left. This is 
not simply a matter of Mr. Klamm, it is also a matter of the regulation. But the regulation applies to you, Miss Frieda, as 
well as to me. You’re responsible for the taproom, I shall search through the rest of the house. Good night! Sleep well!” 
He could scarcely have left the room when Frieda switched off the electric light and joined K. under the counter. “My 
darling! My sweet darling!” she said in a whisper, but without touching K.; as if unconscious in her love she lay on her 
back and stretched out her arms, time must have seemed endless in her happy love, she sighed rather than sang some 
little song. Then she started, for K. was still silent, lost in thought, and like a child she began to tug at him: “Come, it’s 
stifling down here,” they embraced each other, her small body was burning in K.’s hands; they rolled a few paces in an 
unconscious state from which K. repeatedly but vainly tried to rescue himself, bumped dully against Klamm’s door, and 
then lay in the small puddles of beer and other rubbish with which the floor was covered. Hours passed there, hours 
breathing together with a single heartbeat, hours in which K. constantly felt he was lost or had wandered farther into 
foreign lands than any human being before him, so foreign that even the air hadn’t a single component of the air in his 
homeland and where one would inevitably suffocate from the foreignness but where the meaningless enticements were 
such that one had no alternative but to go on and get even more lost. And so, initially at least, it came not as a shock but 
as a consoling glimmer when from Klamm’s room a deep, commanding, yet also indifferent voice called out for Frieda. 
“Frieda,” said K. in Frieda’s ear, relaying the cry. With almost innate obedience Frieda was about to jump to her feet, but 
then, realizing where she was, she stretched, laughed softly, and said: “I will not go, I will never go to him again.” K. 
wanted to object, he wanted to urge her to go to Klamm, and began to gather what was left of her blouse, but he couldn’t 



speak, for he was all too happy having Frieda in his arms, all too anxiously happy, since it seemed to him that if Frieda 
abandoned him all he possessed would abandon him too. And as though Frieda had been fortified by K.’s consent, she 
clenched her fist, knocked on the door, and cried: “I’m with the surveyor. I’m with the surveyor.” Klamm now fell silent. 
Yet K. rose, knelt beside Frieda, and looked about in the dull earlymorning light. What had happened? Where were his 
hopes? What could he expect from Frieda, now that all was betrayed. Instead of advancing with utmost caution in a 
manner befitting the size of the enemy and the goal, he had rolled about all night in the beer puddles, which now gave 
off an overpowering smell. “What have you done?” he said to himself. “We are lost, the two of us.” “No,” said Frieda, 
“only I am lost, but I have won you. And hush now. But look at the way those two are laughing.” “Who?” asked K., 
turning around. Sitting on the counter were his two assistants, they were somewhat tired from lack of sleep, but cheerful, 
it was the kind of cheerfulness that comes from the faithful fulfillment of duty. “What do you want here?” K. shouted as 
though they were to blame for everything, he looked about for the whip that Frieda had in the evening. “We had to come 
looking for you,” said the assistants, “you never came back down to the taproom, so we looked for you at Barnabas’s and 
finally found you here. We’ve been sitting here all night. This isn’t easy work, that’s for sure.” “I need you by day, not at 
night,” said K., “go away!” “Well, it is day now,” they said, without moving. It was indeed day, the gate to the courtyard 
opened, the peasants poured in, also Olga, whom K. had completely forgotten; Olga was as lively as last evening despite 
the disheveled state of her clothes and hair; from the doorway her eyes sought K. “Why didn’t you go home with me,” she 
said, almost in tears. “For the sake of a woman like that,” she said, and then repeated the remark several times. Frieda, 
who had gone away for a moment, came back with a small bundle of clothes. Sadly, Olga moved aside. “Now we can go,” 
said Frieda, obviously meaning that they should go to the inn by the bridge. K. walked with Frieda, the assistants 
followed, that was the procession; the peasants were showing great contempt for Frieda, this was understandable, for she 
had handled them strictly up to now; one of them even took a stick and held it out as if he wouldn’t let her go until she 
had jumped over it, but the look in her eyes was enough to drive him away. Outside in the snow K. breathed somewhat 
more easily, this time the joy of being outside made it easier to bear the difficulties along the way; if K. had been on his 
own, he could have made even better progress. At the inn he went straight to his room and lay down on the bed, Frieda 
arranged a place to sleep for herself on the floor beside it, the assistants had pushed their way into the room and were 
driven out, but they came back in through the window. K. was too tired to drive them out again. The landlady came up 
for the sole purpose of greeting Frieda, who called her “little mother”; the greetings that followed were incomprehensibly 
effusive, with kisses and long embraces. And in any case there wasn’t much peace to be had in that little room, the maids 
in their men’s boots often came clattering in, bringing things or removing them. Whenever they needed something from 
the bed, which was crammed with various objects, they inconsiderately pulled it out from under K. Frieda, though, they 
greeted as one of their own. Despite this commotion, K. stayed in bed all day and all night. Frieda did some small chores 
for him. Next morning, when he finally got up, feeling greatly refreshed, it was already the fourth day of his stay in the 
village. 



IV 


FIRST CONVERSATION WITH THE LANDLADY 


He would have liked to have a confidential conversation with Frieda, but the assistants, with whom Frieda even joked 
and laughed every now and then, prevented this through their intrusive presence. Otherwise they weren’t demanding, 
they had settled down in a corner of the floor on two old skirts; their goal, which they often discussed with Frieda, was to 
avoid disturbing the surveyor and to take up as little room as possible, they made various attempts to bring that about, 
always to the accompaniment of whispers and giggles, by drawing in their arms and legs and huddling together, all one 
could see in their corner in the twilight was a large knot. Still, certain experiences in broad daylight had, alas, made it 
clear that they were attentive observers, they were constantly staring over at K., playing seemingly childish games, using 
their hands as telescopes and resorting to other such antics, or simply blinking at him while appearing to be engaged 
chiefly in tending their beards, which they set great store on and compared on countless occasions for length and 
thickness, letting Frieda be the judge. From his bed K. often watched the antics of the three of them with utter 
indifference. 

Now when he felt strong enough to get up out of bed, they all rushed over to serve him. Yet he still wasn’t strong 
enough to resist their offers, he saw that in this way he was becoming somewhat dependent on them, which could have 
negative consequences, but he simply had to let it happen. Besides, it wasn’t so terribly unpleasant, sitting at the table 
drinking the good coffee Frieda had brought, warming himself at the stove Frieda had stoked, having the assistants run 
up and down the stairs ten times in their clumsy eagerness to bring him soap, water, a comb, a mirror, and finally, since 
K. had softly uttered a wish that could be interpreted that way, a little glass of rum. 

Amid all this ordering and serving, more out of good cheer than in hope of success, K. said: “Now go away, you two, I 
have no further wishes for the present, and I want to speak to Miss Frieda alone,” and since he saw no outright protest in 
their faces, he added by way of amends: “And then the three of us will go to the council chairman, wait for me 
downstairs in the taproom.” Oddly enough, they complied, except for saying before they left: “We could also wait here,” 
to which K. responded: “I know, but I don’t want that.” 

K. was annoyed but in a certain sense glad too, when Frieda, who had sat down on his lap once the assistants had left, 
said: “What have you got against the assistants, darling? We needn’t keep secrets from them. They are loyal.” “Loyal,” 
said K., “they’re constantly lying in wait for me, it is senseless and also quite repulsive!” “I think I know what you mean,” 
she said, clasping his neck and attempting to say something else, but she couldn’t go on, and since the chair stood by the 
bed they stumbled over it and fell down. They lay there, but without abandoning themselves as fully as that time at 
night. She sought something and he sought something, in a fury, grimacing, they sought with their heads boring into each 
other’s breasts; their embraces and arched bodies, far from making them forget, reminded them of their duty to keep 
searching, like dogs desperately pawing at the earth they pawed at each other’s bodies, and then, helpless and 
disappointed, in an effort to catch one last bit of happiness, their tongues occasionally ran all over each other’s faces. 
Only weariness made them lie still and be grateful to each other. Then the maids came up, “Look at the way they’re lying 
there,” one of them said, and out of pity she threw a sheet over them. 

Later, when K. extricated himself from the sheet and looked about, the two assistants were back in their corner—this 
didn’t surprise him—warning each other to be serious by pointing at K. and saluting—but in addition to that, the 
landlady was sitting by the bed, knitting a sock, a small task ill-suited to her huge frame, which almost darkened the 
room. “I’ve been waiting a long time,” she said, lifting her wide face, which was criss-crossed and lined with age, but for 
all its massiveness, it was still smooth and had perhaps once been beautiful. Her words sounded like a reproach, an 
inappropriate one, for K. certainly hadn’t asked that she come. So he merely acknowledged her words with a nod and sat 
up, Frieda, too, stood up, but she moved away from K. and leaned against the landlady’s chair. “Landlady,” K. said 
distractedly, “could you postpone whatever you want to tell me until I get back from the council chairman’s? I have an 
important meeting there.” “Believe me, Surveyor, this is a more important matter,” said the landlady, “that is probably 
only about some work, while this is about a human being, about Frieda, my dear girl.” “Oh, I see,” said K., “then, yes 
indeed, though I don’t understand why you cannot leave this up to us.” “Out of love, out of concern,” said the landlady, 
and she drew Frieda’s head toward her; standing, Frieda only came up to the shoulder of the seated landlady. “If Frieda 
has such confidence in you,” said K., “so must I. Only a moment ago Frieda called my assistants loyal, so we’re among 
friends. And I can therefore tell you, Landlady, that I think it best that Frieda and I should marry, and very soon at that. 
Certainly, it’s unfortunate, most unfortunate, that I cannot replace what Frieda has lost through me, her position at the 
Gentlemen’s Inn and her friendship with Klamm.” Frieda raised her face, her eyes were full of tears, they did not seem at 
all triumphant. “Why me? Why was I chosen for this?” “What?” K. and the landlady asked with one voice. “She’s 
confused, the poor child,” said the landlady, “confused because of the coming together of so much happiness and 
misfortune.” And as if to confirm this, Frieda threw herself at K., kissed him wildly, and then, crying and embracing him 
as if there were nobody else in the room, fell on her knees before him. As he stroked Frieda’s hair with both hands, K. 
said to the landlady: “You seem to agree with me?” “You’re a man of honor,” said the landlady, who, even though her 



voice was tearful and she looked somewhat decrepit and had trouble breathing, still found the strength to say: “The only 
issue now is what kind of assurances you will have to give Frieda, for no matter how much I respect you you’re still a 
stranger, you cannot give references, we here know nothing about your domestic situation, so assurances are needed, but 
you, dear sir, can understand this, since it was, after all, you who pointed out how much Frieda is losing through this 
connection with you.” “Certainly, assurances, of course,” said K., “those are probably best given at the notary’s, though 
some other authorities of the Count may also start meddling with this. By the way, there’s something I absolutely must do 
before the wedding. I must speak with Klamm.” “That’s impossible,” said Frieda, rising slightly and pressing against K., 
“what an idea!” “I must,” said K., “and if I don’t succeed, you must.” “I cannot, K., I cannot,” said Frieda, “Klamm will 
never speak to you. How can you believe that Klamm will speak to you?” “But he would speak to you?” asked K. “No, 
that isn’t so,” said Frieda, “not to me, not to you, those are utter impossibilities.” She turned to the landlady, extending 
her arms: “Landlady, just see what he’s asking for.” “You’re odd, Surveyor,” said the landlady, who looked frightening 
now that she was sitting more upright, with her legs spread apart and her powerful knees pressing up through her thin 
skirt, “you’re asking for the impossible.” “Why is it impossible?” asked K. “I shall explain it to you,” the landlady said in a 
voice that sounded as though the explanation were not a final favor but the first in a series of punishments that she was 
handing out, “I shall gladly explain that to you. True, I don’t belong to the Castle and am only a woman and am only the 
landlady in one of the lowest-ranking inns—no, not the lowest-ranking, though not far from it—and so you may not 
attach any weight to my explanation, but I have gone through life with my eyes open and have come to know many 
different people and have had to carry the entire weight of the inn alone, for though my husband is a good lad all right, 
he isn’t a landlord and will never understand the meaning of responsibility. For instance, it’s only through his negligence 
—I was about to collapse that evening from exhaustion—that you are here in the village and can sit there on the bed in 
peace and comfort.” “What?” K. asked, awakening from a certain distraction, roused more by curiosity than by anger. 
“It’s only thanks to his negligence,” cried the landlady again, pointing at K. with her raised forefinger. Frieda tried to 
calm her. “What is it you want,” said the landlady, turning her entire body in one quick motion, “the surveyor has asked 
me and I must answer him. Otherwise, how can he possibly understand something that is absolutely self-evident to us, 
namely, that Mr. Klamm will never speak to him—why am I saying ‘will’—can never speak to him. Listen here, Surveyor!, 
Mr. Klamm is a gentleman from the Castle, and that signifies in and of itself, even leaving aside Klamm’s other position, a 
very high rank, but what are you? You, the very person whom we are so humbly imploring that he might deign to 
consider marriage. You’re not from the Castle, you’re not from the village, you are nothing. Unfortunately, though, you 
are something, a stranger, one who is superfluous and gets in the way everywhere, one who is a constant source of 
trouble and who, for instance, makes it necessary for us to dislodge the maids, one who seduces our dearest little Frieda, 
one whose intentions are utterly unknown here, but who is unfortunately the very person to whom we must give her 
away. On the whole, though, I’m not blaming you for all this; I have already seen too much in life not to be able to bear 
this sight as well. But stop for a moment to consider the nature of your request. You expect a man like Klamm to speak to 
you. It pained me to hear that Frieda let you look through the peephole, in doing so, she was already seduced. But tell 
me, how could you bear the sight of Klamm? You needn’t say a word, I know, you had little difficulty bearing it. Indeed 
you cannot really see Klamm at all, and this isn’t arrogance on my part, for neither can I. You expect Klamm to speak to 
you, but he doesn’t even speak to people from the village, has never spoken to anyone from the village. It certainly was a 
great distinction for Frieda, a distinction that I, too, shall be proud of until the end of my days, that he would at least call 
her name and she could speak to him whenever she wished and was allowed to use the peephole, and yet he never spoke 
to her. And as for his calling Frieda now and then, that isn’t necessarily as significant as one might care to think, he 
merely called Frieda’s name—who knows what his intentions are?—and Frieda’s decision to rush over was naturally her 
own business and the fact that she was admitted without difficulty is simply due to the goodness of Klamm, but nobody 
can claim that he actually called her. And now all that, such as it was, is finished for all time. Klamm may still call 
Frieda’s name, that may be so, but a girl of that sort, who has consorted with you, will certainly never be admitted again. 
And there’s one thing, one thing this little head of mine cannot understand, how could a girl whom some people call 
Klamm’s mistress—and by the way I consider that a rather exaggerated term—even let you touch her?” 

“It’s certainly odd,” said K., and he took Frieda on his lap; she yielded right away, though with her head down, “but it 
shows, I think, that everything isn’t quite as you think. For instance, you’re certainly right to say I am nothing in Klamm’s 
eyes, and even if I insist on speaking to Klamm and refuse to let your explanations deter me, this doesn’t mean I could 
bear the sight of Klamm if there weren’t a door separating us, or wouldn’t run from the room the moment he appeared. 
But such fears, even if they’re justified, are still no reason for me not to risk going ahead. Yet if I can stand up to him, he 
needn’t even speak to me, I’ll be sufficiently gratified on seeing the effect my words have on him, and if they have none, 
or if he doesn’t hear a word I say, I will still have gained something from the chance to speak frankly to a person with 
power. But you, Landlady, with your wide experience of life and people, and Frieda, who as of yesterday was still 
Klamm’s mistress—I don’t see why I should drop the term—can no doubt easily arrange for me to talk to Klamm; if 
there’s no other way, then at the Gentlemen’s Inn, perhaps he’s still there today as well.” 

“That’s impossible,” said the landlady, “and I can see you’re incapable of understanding this. But anyhow, tell me, what 
do you want to talk to Klamm about?” 

“About Frieda, of course,” said K. 

“About Frieda?” asked the landlady, baffled, turning to Frieda. “Do you hear, Frieda, he, he wants to talk about you to 
Klamm, to Klamm.” 

“Oh, Landlady,” said K., “you’re such a clever woman, so worthy of respect and yet you’re frightened by every little 
thing. Well, I want to talk to him about Frieda, there’s nothing monstrous about that, it’s only natural. For you’re 
certainly mistaken again if you think Frieda lost all meaning for Klamm from the very moment I arrived. If that’s what 
you think, you’re underestimating him. I have the distinct feeling that it’s presumptuous of me to lecture you on the 
subject, but I simply cannot avoid it. Nothing can have changed in Klamm’s relationship to Frieda because of me. Either 
there was no significant relationship—and that’s precisely what those who deprive Frieda of her honorable title as 
mistress are suggesting—in which case it doesn’t exist today, or else there was one, but then how could it have been 



disturbed by me, by someone who, as you rightly said, is a mere nothing in Klamm’s eyes? One believes such things in 
the first moment of fright, but a little thought ought to straighten it out. By the way, we should let Frieda say what she 
thinks.” 

Looking into the distance, her cheek resting on K.’s chest, Frieda said: “It’s certainly as Mother says: Klamm doesn’t 
want to have anything more to do with me. But certainly not because you came here, darling, nothing like that could 
ever shake him. But I believe it was through Klamm’s work that we found each other under the counter, blessed, not 
accursed, be the hour!” 

“If that’s so,” said K. slowly, for Frieda’s words were sweet, he closed his eyes for several seconds to let the words 
permeate him, “if that’s so, then there’s even less reason to fear an interview with Klamm.” 

“Frankly,” said the landlady, gazing down from her height at K., “you sometimes remind me of my husband, you’re just 
as stubborn and childlike as he. You’ve been in the village a few days and already think you know everything better than 
everyone here, better than me, an old woman, and better than Frieda, who has heard and seen so much at the 
Gentlemen’s Inn. I’m not denying it’s possible to accomplish something that runs absolutely counter to the rules and the 
old traditions, I myself have never experienced anything of the sort, but such instances are said to occur, this may be so, 
but they certainly don’t occur the way you go about it, simply by saying ‘no, no’ all the time and by swearing to do what 
you think and by ignoring the most well-meant advice. Do you really think I’m concerned about you? Did I do anything 
for you while you were still on your own? Although that wouldn’t have been such a bad thing and might have prevented 
certain incidents. All I said to my husband about you then was: ‘Stay away from him.’ That would also be the case with 
me now if Frieda hadn’t become entangled in your fate. It is to her—whether you like it or not—that you owe my care 
and even my respect. And you cannot simply turn me away, for I’m the only person who watches over little Frieda with 
motherly concern, and I hold you strictly accountable. Perhaps Frieda is right and everything that has happened is the 
will of Klamm, but now I know nothing about Klamm, I shall never again speak to him, he’s completely beyond my reach, 
but you sit here, keep my Frieda, and are in turn—why shouldn’t I say this?—kept by me. Yes, kept by me, young man, 
for if I ever threw you out, just try to find lodgings anywhere in the village, even in a doghouse!” 

“Thanks,” said K., “you’ve spoken frankly and I believe you entirely. So my position is that uncertain, and in 
connection with that, Frieda’s position, too!” 

“No,” the landlady broke in furiously, “in that respect Frieda’s position has nothing whatsoever to do with yours. Frieda 
belongs in my house, and nobody has any right to call her position here uncertain.” 

“Fine, fine,” said K., “I’ll concede you’re right this time, too, especially since Frieda—for reasons unknown to me— 
seems too afraid of you to get involved. So, for now, let’s just stick to me. My position is utterly uncertain, you’re not 
denying that, but rather struggling to prove it. As in everything you say, that’s mostly right, but not entirely so. Just one 
instance, I do know of a good night’s lodging that I can use.” 

“Where? Where?” Frieda and the landlady cried eagerly, almost in one voice, as if both had the same reason for asking. 

“At Barnabas’s,” said K. 

“That riffraff,” cried the landlady, “that slippery riffraff! At Barnabas’s! Do you hear—” and she turned toward the 
assistants’ corner, but they had come out quite a while ago and now stood arm in arm behind the landlady, who, as if 
needing support, seized one by the hand, “do you hear where the gentleman hangs out, at Barnabas’s! He’s sure to find 
lodgings there, oh, if only he had liked it better there than at the Gentlemen’s Inn! But where have the two of you been?” 

“Landlady,” said K. before the assistants could answer, “those are my assistants, but you treat them as if they were your 
assistants and my warders. On every other subject I’m at least willing to engage in a polite discussion of your opinions, 
but not concerning my assistants, for that’s an absolutely clear-cut affair. So I request that you not speak to my assistants, 
and if my request should not suffice, I shall forbid my assistants to answer you.” 

“So I’m not allowed to speak to you,” said the landlady, and all three laughed, the landlady derisively but more softly 
than K. had expected, the assistants in their usual way, meaning everything and nothing, disclaiming all responsibility. 

“Now don’t get angry,” said Frieda, “you must try to understand why we’re so upset. One could say that it’s solely 
thanks to Barnabas that the two of us are together now. When I first caught sight of you in the taproom—you came in 
arm in arm with Olga—I did already know a few things about you, but on the whole I felt completely indifferent about 
you. Yet you weren’t the only one, I felt indifferent about almost everything, almost everything. Indeed, I felt dissatisfied 
then about many things and annoyed by many more, but what an odd sort of dissatisfaction and annoyance it was. If 
someone insulted me, say one of the guests in the taproom—they were always after me, you saw those fellows there, but 
others came who were far worse, Klamm’s servants weren’t the worst—if one of them insulted me, what difference did 
that make to me? I felt as if the incident had happened many years before or as if it hadn’t happened to me or as if I had 
only heard people speak of it or as if I myself had forgotten it. But I cannot describe it, I cannot even imagine it anymore, 
that’s how much everything has changed since Klamm abandoned me—” 

And Frieda broke off her story, lowered her head sadly, and folded her hands in her lap. 

“Look,” cried the landlady, sounding as though she herself weren’t speaking but were lending Frieda her voice, she 
moved closer as well and was now sitting beside Frieda, “Surveyor, look at the results of your actions, and your assistants 
too—but then of course I’m not supposed to speak to them—may watch and learn a lesson from this. You wrenched 
Frieda out of the happiest state ever granted her, and could do so largely because Frieda herself, owing to her childlike, 
exaggerated sense of compassion, couldn’t bear to see you hanging on Olga’s arm and thus seemingly at the mercy of 
Barnabas’s family. She rescued you and sacrificed herself. And now that this has happened and Frieda has given up all 
she had in exchange for the happiness of sitting on your knee, you come and pass off as your greatest trump card the fact 
that you once had the opportunity to spend the night at Barnabas’s. You’re probably trying to prove you’re not dependent 
on me. Certainly, if you really had spent the night at Barnabas’s, you would be so little dependent on me that you would 
have to leave my house at once, and double-quick, too.” 

“I don’t know the sins of the Barnabas family,” said K., carefully lifting Frieda, who seemed lifeless, placing her on the 
bed, and getting up again, “perhaps you’re right in this case, though I was certainly right when I requested that you leave 
our affairs, Frieda’s and mine, in our hands. You said something about love and concern, I haven’t noticed much of that, 



but I have noticed great hatred and contempt and talk of banishment from the house. If your goal was to get Frieda to 
leave me or me to leave Frieda, then you went about this quite cleverly, but I don’t think you’ll succeed, and if you do— 
and now for a change let me be the one to give you a dark warning—you’ll regret it bitterly. As for the lodgings you’re 
providing me with—you must mean this awful hole—it isn’t at all clear that this is a voluntary offer on your part, it 
seems more likely that the Count’s authorities have issued a directive to this effect. I shall report now that I was given 
notice here, and if they assign other lodgings to me, you may well breathe more easily, but I’ll certainly breathe more 
deeply. And now I’m going to see the council chairman about this and several other matters. You could at least take care 
of Frieda, whom you’ve seriously harmed with those so-called motherly talks of yours.” 

Then he turned to the assistants. “Come,” he said, then he took Klamm’s letter from the hook and was about to go. 
Although the landlady had watched him silently, his hand was already on the latch before she spoke: “Surveyor, I have a 
parting thought for you, for no matter what you say or how many insults you heap on an old woman like me, you are still 
the future husband of Frieda. And that’s the only reason why I even bother telling you that you’re dreadfully ignorant 
about the situation here, one’s head buzzes from listening to you and from comparing your opinions and ideas with the 
real situation. Your ignorance cannot be remedied all at once, and perhaps not at all, but many things can get better if 
you would only show a little faith in me and always keep in mind how ignorant you are. And then you will, say, become 
less unjust toward me and begin to sense how shocked I was—I still haven’t recovered from the shock—when I noticed 
that my dearest little one has, so to speak, abandoned the eagle to unite with a blindworm, but the actual relationship is 
worse still, and I’m constantly trying to forget all about it, because otherwise I couldn’t speak calmly to you at all. Oh, 
now you’re angry at me again! No, don’t go yet, you must first listen to my final request: Wherever you go, keep in mind 
that you’re the most ignorant person here and be careful; here with us you’ll be out of harm’s way with Frieda present, so 
you may chatter to your heart’s content, you can even show us how you plan to talk to Klamm, but in reality, in 
reality ... please, oh please don’t do it.” 

She stood up, swaying somewhat with excitement, approached K., took his hand, and looked at him pleadingly. 
“Landlady,” said K., “I cannot understand why you humiliate yourself over such a trifling matter by pleading with me like 
this. If, as you say, it’s impossible for me to speak to Klamm, then I won’t succeed whether you plead with me or not. If it 
were actually possible, though, why shouldn’t I do it, especially since, after your main objection has fallen by the 
wayside, your other fears will be very doubtful. Certainly, I am ignorant, that at least is true, sadly enough for me, but 
the advantage here is that those who are ignorant take greater risks, and so I’ll gladly put up with my deficient 
knowledge and its undoubtedly serious consequences for a little while, for as long as my energy holds out. But those 
consequences essentially concern only me, and so, particularly for that reason, I cannot understand why you are pleading 
with me. After all, you will certainly always take care of Frieda, and if I ever vanished from Frieda’s sight, that would 
inevitably be good news for you. So what are you afraid of? Surely you aren’t afraid—those who are ignorant naturally 
consider everything possible”—here K. opened the door—“surely you aren’t afraid for Klamm’s sake?” The landlady 
looked after him in silence as he hurried down the stairs followed by the assistants. 



V 


AT THE CHAIRMAN’S 


1 he meeting with the chairman caused K. little concern, almost to his own surprise. He sought to explain this to himself 
on the grounds that, judging by his previous experiences, dealing with the Count’s authorities was very simple for him. 
On one hand, this was due to their having issued for his affairs, apparently once and for all, a definite ruling that was 
outwardly very much in his favor, and on the other, to the admirable consistency of the service, which was, one 
suspected, especially perfect on occasions when it appeared to be missing. Sometimes when thinking of such matters K. 
almost concluded that his situation was quite satisfactory, though he always told himself quickly after such fits of 
satisfaction that this is precisely where the danger lay. Dealing directly with the authorities wasn’t all that difficult, for no 
matter how well organized they were, they only had to defend distant and invisible causes on behalf of remote and 
invisible gentlemen, whereas he, K., was fighting for something vitally close, for himself, and what’s more of his own free 
will, initially at least, for he was the assailant, and he was not struggling for himself on his own, there were also other 
forces, which he knew nothing of, but could believe in because of the measures adopted by the authorities. By mostly 
obliging him from the start in some of the more trivial matters—and no more had been at stake until now—the 
authorities were depriving him not only of the chance to gain a few easy little victories but also of the corresponding 
satisfaction and the resulting well-founded confidence for other, greater battles. Instead they let K. wander about as he 
wished, even if only in the village, spoiling and weakening him, barred all fighting here, and dispatched him to this extra- 
official, completely unclear, dull, and strange life. If this went on, if he weren’t always on guard, he might one day, 
despite the friendly attitude of the authorities, despite his meticulous fulfillment of his exaggeratedly light official duties, 
be deceived by the favor seemingly granted him and lead the rest of his life so imprudently that he would fall to pieces, 
and the authorities, gentle and friendly as ever, would have to come, as though against their will but actually at the 
behest of some official ordinance of which he knew nothing, in order to clear him out of the way. And what did that 
actually amount to here, the other part of his life? Nowhere else had K. ever seen one’s official position and one’s life so 
intertwined as they were here, so intertwined that it sometimes seemed as though office and life had switched places. 
How great, say, was the power Klamm wielded over K.’s service, which up to now had been no more than a formality, 
compared with the power Klamm possessed in actual fact in K.’s bedroom. That’s why a slightly more frivolous approach, 
a certain easing of tension, was appropriate only when dealing directly with the authorities, whereas otherwise you 
always had to exercise great caution and look about on all sides before each step you took. K. initially found his view of 
the local authorities very much confirmed at the chairman’s. A friendly fat clean-shaven man, the chairman was ill, he 
had a severe attack of gout and received K. in bed. “So you must be our surveyor,” he said, intending to sit up and greet 
K., but he couldn’t manage it and, pointing apologetically to his legs, threw himself back down on the pillows. A woman, 
quite still, almost shadowlike in the dimly lit room, whose small curtained windows made it even darker, brought K. a 
chair and put it by the bed. “Sit down, sit down, Surveyor,” said the chairman, “and tell me what you want.” K. read 
Klamm’s letter aloud and then added a few comments. Again he thought he felt the extraordinary ease of dealing with the 
authorities. They bore the whole burden, quite literally, you could leave everything up to them and remain free and 
untouched yourself. As though sensing this in his own way, the chairman stirred uneasily in his bed. Finally he said: 
“Surveyor, as you’ve noticed, I knew about the entire affair. The reason I haven’t seen to it yet is, first, I have been ill, 
and then you took so long to come I thought you had given up the affair. But now that you’re so kind as to call on me, I 
must of course let you know the entire unpleasant truth. You were, as you say, taken on as a surveyor, but we don’t need 
a surveyor. There wouldn’t be the least bit of work for a person like that. The boundaries of our small holdings have been 
marked out, everything has been duly registered, the properties themselves rarely change hands, and whatever small 
boundary disputes arise, we settle ourselves. So why should we have any need for a surveyor?” K., despite having never 
really thought about this before, was convinced deep down that he had been expecting some such communication. For 
that very reason he was immediately able to say: “I find this most surprising. It upsets all my plans. I can only hope 
there’s been a misunderstanding.” “Unfortunately not,” said the chairman, “it is as I say.” “But how is that possible?” 
cried K. “After all, I didn’t set out on this endless journey only to be sent back now.” “That is a different matter,” said the 
chairman, “and one that’s not for me to decide, though I can explain how this misunderstanding was possible. In an 
administration as large as the Count’s, it can happen at some point that one department issues an order, another a second, 
neither department knows of the other, the higher-ranking control agency is indeed extremely precise, but by nature it 
intervenes too late, and so a little confusion can nonetheless arise. Of course, this happens only in the tiniest matters, 
such as yours, in a large affair I have never heard of an error, but even the small cases are often quite embarrassing. Now, 
as for your case, without turning this into an official secret—I’m simply not enough of an official for that, I’m only a 
peasant, and that’s good enough for me—I want to give you a frank description of what happened. A long time ago, I had 
only been chairman for a few months, a decree came—I cannot recall from which department—stating in the categorical 
manner so typical of the gentlemen up there that a surveyor would be summoned and instructing the local council to be 
ready with all the plans and records needed for his work. This decree obviously cannot have been about you, for that was 



many years ago, and I wouldn’t even have thought of it if I weren’t ill in bed with all the time in the world to think about 
the silliest matters. Mizzi,” he said, suddenly interrupting his account, to the woman, who was still flitting about the 
room on some incomprehensible errand, “please look in the cabinet, perhaps you’ll find the decree. You see,” he told K. 
by way of explanation, “it’s from the early days when I still kept everything.” The woman opened the cabinet right away, 
K. and the chairman watched. The cabinet was crammed with papers; once it was open, two large packs of files tied 
together in a bundle like firewood came rolling out, the woman started and jumped aside. “Down below, it should be 
down below,” said the chairman, directing from his bed. After obediently gathering the files in both arms so as to reach 
the papers underneath, the woman threw out the entire contents of the cabinet. The papers already covered half the 
room. “We’ve certainly accomplished a great deal,” said the chairman, nodding, “and that’s only a small part of it. I 
stored the bulk of it in the barn, but most of it got lost. Who could keep all that together! But there is still a great deal left 
in the barn. You think you can find the decree?” he said, turning again to his wife, “You should look for a file with the 
word ‘surveyor’ underlined in blue.” “It’s too dark here, I’ll get a candle,” said the woman, walking on the papers as she 
went to the door. “My wife,” said the chairman, “she’s such a great help in carrying out this difficult official work, which 
is only part-time, I have one other aide, the teacher, for written work, but it’s still impossible to finish everything, a large 
portion never gets done, but we have put that away in the cabinet there,” and he pointed to another cabinet. “And 
especially now that I am ill, everything is quite out of hand,” he said, lying down again, tired yet proud. “Well,” K. said, 
the woman had come back with the candle and was on her knees looking for the decree, “couldn’t I help your wife look?” 
The chairman shook his head and smiled: “As I said, I’m not keeping official secrets from you, but to let you look through 
the files would be going too far.” There was now silence in the room, all one could hear was the rustling of papers, 
perhaps the chairman was dozing off. A light knock at the door made K. turn around. The assistants, of course. Still, they 
had picked up some manners, didn’t barge into the room right away, but whispered first through the slightly open door: 
“It’s too cold outside.” “Who is it?” asked the chairman, starting. “Only my assistants,” said K., “I’m not sure where I 
should get them to wait for me, it’s too cold outside, and they’re a nuisance here.” “They won’t bother me,” said the 
chairman agreeably, “let them in. Incidentally, I know them. Old acquaintances.” “But they do bother me,” said K. 
frankly, letting his eyes wander from the assistants to the chairman and back again to the assistants; he found the smiles 
of all three indistinguishable. “Well, now that you’re here,” he added as a test, “stay and help the chairman’s wife look for 
a file with the word ‘surveyor’ underlined in blue.” The chairman did not object to this; what K. was not permitted, the 
assistants were now being permitted; they immediately threw themselves on the papers, but instead of searching, they 
merely rummaged about in the pile, and each time one of them spelled out the words on a file, the other tore the file 
from his hand. But the woman was still kneeling in front of the empty cabinet, she seemed to have stopped looking 
altogether, the candle was now some distance from her. 

“The assistants,” said the chairman with a self-satisfied smile, as though he himself had arranged all this without 
anybody else’s knowledge, “so they bother you. But they’re your own assistants.” “No,” said K. coolly, “they simply ran 
up to me here.” “Why ‘ran up’?” he said. “You must mean ‘were assigned.’ ” “Fine, ‘were assigned’ then,” said K., “but 
they could just as easily have fallen like snowflakes, given how little thought went into assigning them.” “Nothing ever 
happens here without due thought,” said the chairman, who even forgot about the pain in his foot and sat up. “Nothing,” 
said K., “and what about my being summoned here?” “Even the decision to summon you was carefully considered,” said 
the chairman, “but a few minor details introduced some confusion, I can prove this through the files.” “Well, the files 
won’t be found,” said K. “Won’t be found?” cried the chairman, “Mizzi, do hurry a bit with your search! I can first tell 
you the story, though, even without the files. We responded to the decree I mentioned earlier by pointing out gratefully 
that we don’t need a surveyor. However, this reply seems never to have reached the first department—which I shall call A 
—and went by error to another department, B. So Department A was left without an answer, and unfortunately B didn’t 
receive our entire answer; either because the contents of the file never left us, or because the file itself got lost on the way 
—though certainly not in the department itself, I’ll vouch for that—all that came to Department B in any case was the file 
folder, which simply had on it a note saying that the enclosed, though in reality unfortunately missing, file dealt with the 
summoning of a surveyor. Meanwhile, Department A was waiting for our answer, they had preliminary notes on the 
affair, but as often happens, and this is quite understandable and even justifiable given the precision with which such 
matters must be handled, the designated official was expecting that we would answer and he would then summon a 
surveyor or, if need be, engage us in further correspondence about the matter. As a result he paid no attention to his 
preliminary notes and the entire matter slipped his mind. In Department B the folder reached a functionary famous for 
his conscientiousness, Sordini is his name, an Italian, even an insider such as myself cannot understand how a man of his 
abilities can be kept in what is virtually the lowest position of all. Now this Sordini did of course return the empty folder 
to us for completion. But by now many months, if not years, had passed since we had received the message from 
Department A, understandably, for when, as is the rule, a file heads the right way, it arrives at its department in one day 
at the latest and is dealt with that same day, but should it ever lose its way, the excellence of the organization is such that 
the file must zealously seek the wrong way, for otherwise it won’t find it, and then it does indeed take a long time. So 
when we got Sordini’s memorandum, we had only the vaguest memories of the affair, there were only two of us then for 
all this work, Mizzi and I, the teacher hadn’t been assigned yet, and we kept copies only in the most important cases—in 
short, we could answer only vaguely to the effect that we knew of no such summons and that there was no need for a 
surveyor here. 

“But,” said the chairman, interrupting himself as if he had gone too far in his eagerness to tell the story, or as if it were 
at least possible that he had gone too far, “does the story bore you?” 

“No,” said K., “it amuses me.” 

At that, the chairman said: “I am not telling you this for your amusement.” 

“It amuses me,” said K., “only because it gives me some insight into the ridiculous tangle that may under certain 
circumstances determine a person’s life.” 

“You still haven’t gained any insight,” the chairman said gravely, “and so I can go on. Well of course our answer 
couldn’t satisfy a Sordini. I admire the man, even though he torments me. You see, he distrusts everyone, even if for 



instance on countless occasions he finds that someone is a most trustworthy person, on the very next occasion he 
mistrusts him, as if he didn’t know him or, more precisely, as if he knew him to be a rascal. I think that is right, that’s 
how an official must behave, unfortunately by nature I cannot follow that precept myself, you can see how I’m telling all 
this openly to you, a stranger, I simply cannot help it. But Sordini immediately distrusted our answer. A lengthy 
correspondence came about. Sordini asked why I had suddenly realized that a surveyor shouldn’t be summoned; with the 
help of Mizzi’s excellent memory I answered that the initial proposal had come from his own office (that a different office 
had been involved we had of course long since forgotten), and then Sordini said: why was I mentioning this official 
memorandum only now; I: because I had only just recalled it; Sordini: that was quite odd; I: it wasn’t odd in a long- 
drawn-out affair like this; Sordini: it certainly was odd, for the memorandum that I recalled did not exist; I: of course it 
didn’t exist, since the whole file had been lost; Sordini: still, there should be a preliminary note concerning that first 
memorandum, but there was none. Then I faltered, for I was not so daring as to claim, or even to think, that Sordini’s 
department had made a mistake. Surveyor, in your thoughts you may be reproaching Sordini for not having been 
prompted by my claim to make inquiries about the matter in other departments. But that would have been wrong, and I 
want this man cleared of all blame even in your thoughts. One of the operating principles of the authorities is that the 
possibility of error is simply not taken into account. This principle is justified by the excellence of the entire organization 
and is also necessary if matters are to be discharged with the utmost rapidity. So Sordini couldn’t inquire in other 
departments, besides those departments wouldn’t have answered, since they would have noticed right away that he was 
investigating the possibility of an error.” 

“Chairman, allow me to interrupt you with a question,” said K., “didn’t you mention a control agency? As you describe 
it, the organization is such that the very thought that the control agency might fail to materialize is enough to make one 
ill.” 

“You’re very severe,” said the chairman, “but multiply your severity by a thousand and it will still be as nothing 
compared with the severity that the authorities show toward themselves. Only a total stranger could ask such a question. 
Are there control agencies? There are only control agencies. Of course they aren’t meant to find errors, in the vulgar 
sense of that term, since no errors occur, and even if an error does occur, as in your case, who can finally say that it is an 
error.” 

“That would be something completely new,” cried K. 

“It’s very old as far as I’m concerned,” said the chairman. “Not altogether unlike you, I’m convinced that there has been 
an error, that Sordini became seriously ill out of despair over this, and that the first control agencies, to which we owe 
the discovery of the source of the error, also recognize the error here. But who can claim that the second control agencies 
will judge likewise and the third, and so on?” 

“Perhaps,” said K., “but I would rather not start interfering with considerations like that yet, and also this is the first I 
have heard of these control agencies, and so naturally I can’t understand them yet. Still, I think two things must be 
distinguished here, first, what happens inside the offices, which can then be officially interpreted this way or that, and 
second, the actual person, me, who stands outside those offices and is threatened by those offices with a restriction that 
would be so senseless that I still cannot believe in the gravity of the danger. Chairman, as regards the former, the matters 
you have just spoken of with such admirably uncommon expertise are probably valid, but I should also like to hear a few 
words about me.” 

“I’m getting there,” said the chairman, “but you wouldn’t be able to understand it if I didn’t say a few other things first. 
Even my mentioning of the control agencies just now was premature. So I’m going back to the differences with Sordini. 
As I said, my defenses gradually weakened. But if Sordini has even the slightest advantage over a person, then he has 
already won, for this sharpens his attention, energy, and wits, and for those under attack he is a terrible sight, but a 
splendid one for the enemies of the person under attack. Only because I experienced the latter in other cases can I speak 
of him as I do. By the way, I have never yet succeeded in setting eyes on him, he cannot come down, he’s over-burdened 
with work, I was once told that the walls in his room are hidden behind columns of large bundles of files piled on top of 
one another, those are only the files Sordini is working on just then, and since files are constantly being taken from and 
added to the bundles, all this at great speed, the stacks are constantly falling down, and it’s precisely those endless thuds 
in rapid succession that have come to seem typical of Sordini’s study. Well, Sordini is indeed a worker and pays as much 
attention to the smallest case as to the biggest.” 

“Chairman,” said K., “you’re always calling my case one of the smallest and yet it has kept many officials very busy 
and, even if it was perhaps quite small at first, it has through the zeal of officials of the same type as Mr. Sordini become 
a big case. Unfortunately and very much against my will; for my ambition is not to have big stacks of files concerning me 
piling up and then crashing down, but to work quietly as a little surveyor at his little drawing board.” 

“No,” said the chairman, “it isn’t a big case, you have no cause for complaint in that respect, it’s one of the smallest of 
the small cases. It’s not the amount of work that determines the rank of a case, you’re still far from an understanding of 
the authorities if you believe that. But even if the amount of work were decisive, your case would still be one of the least 
significant; the ordinary cases, that is, those without so-called errors, create a far greater quantity of admittedly much 
more productive work. Incidentally, you still have no idea of the actual work caused by your case, so I want to tell you 
about that first. Initially, Sordini left me out of it, but his officials came, every day formal hearings were held at the 
Gentlemen’s Inn with respected members of the community. Most stood by me, but a few became suspicious, land 
surveying is an issue that deeply affects peasants, they scented some sort of secret deals and injustice, they also found a 
leader, and Sordini had to conclude from their presentations that if I had raised the matter at the local council not 
everybody would have opposed the summoning of a surveyor. And so this perfectly obvious point—namely, that there’s 
no need for a surveyor—was at the very least made to seem problematic. In all this a certain Brunswick played a 
prominent role, you probably don’t know him, perhaps he isn’t bad, just stupid and given to fantasy, he’s the brother-in- 
law of Lasemann.” 

“Of the master tanner?” asked K., and he described the man with the full beard whom he had seen at Lasemann’s. 

“Yes, that’s he,” said the chairman. 



“I know his wife too,” K. said, just on an off-chance. 

“That’s possible,” the chairman said, and he fell silent. 

“She’s beautiful,” said K., “though rather pale and sickly. She probably comes from the Castle?” this was said half as a 
question. 

The chairman glanced at the clock, poured medicine into a spoon, and swallowed it quickly. 

“So you are merely acquainted with the office furnishings at the Castle?” K. asked rudely. 

“Yes,” said the chairman, with an ironic and yet grateful smile, “they’re the most important thing about it. As for 
Brunswick: if we could expel him from the community, virtually everyone would be happy, Lasemann not least of all. But 
Brunswick gained some influence at that time, he’s not a speaker but a shouter, and that’s good enough for some. And so 
I was forced to lay the matter before the council, which by the way was Brunswick’s only success at first, since the 
council naturally decided by a large majority to have nothing to do with the surveyor. That too was years ago, but the 
matter still hasn’t died down, partly through the conscientiousness of Sordini, who tried to probe the motives of both 
majority and opposition by means of the most meticulous inquiries, partly through the stupidity and ambition of 
Brunswick, who has various personal contacts with the authorities that he was able to bring into play thanks to his 
boundless imagination. Sordini, though, didn’t let himself be duped by Brunswick—how could Brunswick dupe Sordini?— 
but precisely so as not to be duped, he had to set up new inquiries, but before they had ended Brunswick had already 
thought up something else, he’s actually quite quick, that’s one form his stupidity takes. And now I’m going to talk about 
a special feature of our official apparatus. In keeping with its precision it is extremely sensitive. When a matter has been 
deliberated on at great length, it can happen, even before the deliberations have ended, that suddenly, like lightning, in 
some unforeseeable place, which cannot be located later on, a directive is issued that usually justly, but nonetheless 
arbitrarily, brings the matter to a close. It’s as if the official apparatus could no longer bear the tension and irritation 
stemming year in year out from the same perhaps inherently trivial affair and had all by itself, without help from the 
officials, made the decision. Of course, there was no miracle and some official or other certainly wrote the directive or 
reached an unwritten decision, at any rate one cannot determine from down here, or indeed even from the administrative 
offices, which official reached the decision in this case and on what grounds. This is only determined much later by the 
control agencies, and so we never get to hear any more about it, and anyhow by then the matter would scarcely interest 
anybody. Now, as I said, it’s precisely these decisions that are mostly excellent, the only disturbing thing is that one only 
gets to hear about them when it’s too late, for one is still passionately discussing a matter that has long since been 
resolved. I don’t know whether such a decision was reached in your case—there is evidence both for and against—but if 
that had happened, they would have sent for you and you would have set off on that long journey, which would have 
taken time, while Sordini would have been working on the same case to the point of exhaustion, Brunswick would have 
kept up his intrigues, and I would have been tormented by both. I’m only suggesting this as a possibility, but the 
following I know for sure: A control agency discovered meanwhile that many years previously Department A had sent the 
local council an inquiry concerning a surveyor, but still hadn’t received a reply. Recently they sent me an inquiry that 
actually resolved the entire matter, Department A was satisfied with my reply stating that no surveyor was needed, 
Sordini had to acknowledge that he wasn’t responsible for the case and that he had—though of course through no fault of 
his own—gone to a great deal of useless, nerve-wracking trouble. If new work hadn’t come pouring in as usual from all 
sides, and if your case hadn’t been only a very minor case—the most minor of minor cases, one could almost say—we 
would all have breathed sighs of relief, even Sordini would, I believe, have done so, Brunswick was the only one who 
muttered about it, but that was quite ridiculous. And just imagine how disappointed I was, Surveyor, after the happy 
conclusion of the entire affair—and a great deal of time has gone by since then—when suddenly you appear and it seems 
as if everything is about to begin all over again. That I want to prevent this from happening, insofar as it lies in my 
power, is something you’ll surely understand, won’t you?” 

“Certainly,” said K., “but I have an even better understanding of the dreadful mistreatment that I, and perhaps the laws 
as well, are being subjected to here. I, for one, know how to combat this.” 

“How do you plan to do so?” asked the chairman. 

“I cannot give that away,” said K. 

“I don’t want to intrude,” said the chairman, “but keep in mind that you have in me—I don’t want to say a friend, since 
we’re actually total strangers—a business acquaintance, as it were. The only thing I shall not permit is your being taken 
on as a surveyor, but otherwise you can always approach me with confidence, though only within the limits of my power, 
which isn’t great.” 

“You’re always saying that I am going to be taken on as surveyor,” said K., “but I have already been taken on, here’s 
Klamm’s letter.” 

“Klamm’s letter,” said the chairman, “well, it is valuable and even venerable because of Klamm’s signature, which 
appears to be genuine, but otherwise—still, I wouldn’t risk saying anything about it on my own. Mizzi!” he called, 
adding: “But what are you doing?” 

The assistants, who had been left unobserved for such a long time, and Mizzi, had evidently not found the file they 
were looking for and had then tried to lock everything up in the cabinet again, but the jumble of files was so large that 
they hadn’t succeeded. Then it had surely been the assistants who had hit upon the idea that they were now carrying out. 
They had put the cabinet on the floor, stuffed all the files in, then sat down with Mizzi on the cabinet door and were now 
trying to force it down slowly. 

“So the file hasn’t been found,” said the chairman, “a pity, but of course you already know the story, we no longer need 
the file, besides it’ll turn up, it must be at the teacher’s, he has many more files. But come here with the candle, Mizzi, so 
you can read the letter with me.” 

Mizzi came over, she looked even more insignificant and gray sitting on the edge of the bed and clasping her strong 
and vigorous husband, who had his arm around her. All one could make out in the candlelight was her small face with its 
distinct stern lines, softened only by the decay of age. She had barely looked at the letter when she clasped her hands 
lightly, “From Klamm,” she said. They read the letter together, whispering to each other from time to time, and finally, as 



the assistants shouted “Hurrah,” for they had finally pushed the cabinet door shut, and Mizzi watched them in silent 
gratitude, the chairman said: 

“Mizzi agrees with me completely, and now I can probably risk saying what I think. This letter isn’t an official letter 
but rather a private one. That is already clearly apparent from the heading ‘My dear Sir!’ Besides, it doesn’t say a word 
about your having been taken on as surveyor, rather it refers only in general terms to the lordly services, and even then 
the phrasing isn’t binding, since you have merely been taken on ‘as you know,’ in other words, the burden of proving that 
you’ve been taken on rests with you. Lastly, you’re referred exclusively to me, the chairman, who, as your immediate 
superior, will provide you with all further particulars, and that has, of course, already been largely taken care of. All this 
is utterly clear to anyone who is capable of reading official letters and therefore better still at reading unofficial ones; that 
you, a stranger, cannot make this out doesn’t surprise me. All in all, the letter merely means that Klamm intends to look 
after you personally, should you be accepted into the lordly services.” 

“Chairman,” said K., “you interpret the letter so well that all that’s finally left is a signature on a blank sheet of paper. 
Can’t you see how you’re disparaging the name of Klamm, which you pretend to respect.” 

“That is a misunderstanding,” said the chairman, “the significance of the letter hasn’t escaped me, nor am I disparaging 
it with my interpretation, quite the contrary. A private letter from Klamm has far greater significance than would an 
official letter, but not the significance you give it.” 

“You know Schwarzer?” asked K. 

“No,” said the chairman, “perhaps you do, Mizzi? You don’t either. No, we don’t know him.” 

“That’s odd,” said K., “he is the son of a substeward.” 

“Dear Surveyor,” said the chairman, “how am I supposed to know all the sons of all the substewards?” 

“Fine,” said K., “then you have to believe me when I say it’s he. The day I came, I had an annoying encounter with this 
Schwarzer. He then made inquiries by telephone, spoke to a substeward called Fritz, and was told they had taken me on 
as surveyor. How do you explain that, Chairman?” 

“Quite simple,” said the chairman, “you haven’t ever really come into contact with our authorities. All those contacts 
are merely apparent, but in your case, because of your ignorance of the situation here, you think they’re real. As for the 
telephone: look, in my own house, though I certainly deal often enough with the authorities, there’s no telephone. At inns 
and in places like that it may serve a useful purpose, along the lines, say, of an automated phonograph, but that’s all. 
Have you ever telephoned here, you have? Well then, perhaps you can understand me. At the Castle the telephone seems 
to work extremely well; I’ve been told the telephones up there are in constant use, which of course greatly speeds up the 
work. Here on our local telephones we hear that constant telephoning as a murmuring and singing, you must have heard 
it too. Well, this murmuring and singing is the only true and reliable thing that the local telephones convey to us, 
everything else is deceptive. There is no separate telephone connection to the Castle and no switchboard to forward our 
calls; when anyone here calls the Castle, all the telephones in the lowest-level departments ring, or all would ring if the 
ringing mechanism on nearly all of them were not, and I know this for certain, disconnected. Now and then, though, an 
overtired official needs some diversion—especially late in the evening or at night—and turns on the ringing mechanism, 
then we get an answer, though an answer that’s no more than a joke. That’s certainly quite understandable. For who can 
claim to have the right, simply because of some petty personal concerns, to ring during the most important work, 
conducted, as always, at a furious pace? Nor can I understand how even a stranger can believe that if he calls Sordini, for 
instance, it really is Sordini who answers. Quite the contrary, it’s probably a lowly filing clerk from an entirely different 
department. But it can also happen, if only at the most auspicious moment, that someone telephones the lowly filing clerk 
and Sordini himself answers. Then of course it’s best to run from the telephone before hearing a sound.” 

“But that isn’t how I saw it,” said K. “I couldn’t have known the details, but I had little confidence in those telephone 
conversations and always knew that the only things that are of any real significance are those one discovers or 
accomplishes at the Castle itself.” 

“No,” said the chairman, seizing one phrase, “those telephone answers are of ‘real significance,’ how could it be 
otherwise? How could the information supplied by a Castle official be meaningless? I said so already in relation to 
Klamm’s letter. All these statements have no official meaning; if you attach official meaning to them, you’re quite 
mistaken, though their private meaning as expressions of friendship or hostility is very great, usually greater than any 
official meaning could ever be.” 

“Fine,” said K., “if all that is indeed so, then I must have plenty of good friends at the Castle; on closer inspection the 
idea the department had many years ago of possibly sending for a surveyor at some point was a friendly gesture toward 
me, and from then on there was one such gesture after the other until it came to a bad end with my being enticed here 
and threatened with being thrown out.” 

“There is some truth in your view,” said the chairman, “you’re right that the Castle’s statements shouldn’t be taken 
literally. Still, caution is always necessary, not only here, and the more important the statement, the greater the need for 
caution. But what you then say about your being enticed here I find incomprehensible. If you had paid closer attention to 
my observations, you would know that the question of your being summoned here is far too difficult to be dealt with in 
one little conversation.” 

“Well, then,” said K., “the only possible conclusion is that everything is very unclear and insoluble except for my being 
thrown out.” 

“Who would dare to throw you out, Surveyor,” said the chairman, “it’s precisely the lack of clarity in the preliminary 
questions that guarantees you the most courteous treatment, only it seems that you are too sensitive. Nobody is keeping 
you here, but that still doesn’t mean you’re being thrown out.” 

“Oh, Chairman,” said K., “now it’s once again you who is seeing certain matters far too clearly. I shall list for you 
certain things that keep me here: the sacrifices I had to make to get away from home, the long difficult journey, the 
reasonable hopes I held out for myself of being taken on here, my complete lack of fortune, the impossibility of finding 
suitable work at home, and finally, my fiancee, who comes from here.” 

“Oh, Frieda!” said the chairman, not at all surprised. “I know. But Frieda would follow you anywhere. As for the rest, 



though, certain considerations must indeed be taken into account and I shall report this to the Castle. If a decision comes 
or if it’s necessary to question you again, I shall send for you. Do you approve of this?” 

“No, absolutely not,” said K., “what I want from the Castle is not charity, but my rights.” 

“Mizzi,” said the chairman to his wife, who still sat pressed up against him, dreamily playing with Klamm’s letter, 
which she had turned into a little boat; startled, K. now took it away from her, “Mizzi, my leg is beginning to hurt again, 
we’ll have to change the compress.” 

K. rose, “Then I shall take my leave,” he said. “Yes,” said Mizzi, who was already preparing some ointment, “besides, 
it’s too drafty.” K. turned around; upon hearing K.’s comment the assistants had in their usual misplaced zeal immediately 
opened both door panels. Obliged to shield the sickroom from the powerful blast of cold air, K. was only able to bow 
quickly to the chairman. Then, dragging the assistants along, he ran from the room, quickly closing the door. 



VI 


SECOND CONVERSATION WITH THE LANDLADY 


V v aiting for him in front of the inn was the landlord. Without being asked, he wouldn’t have dared to speak, so K. 
asked what he wanted. “Have you found new housing?” the landlord asked, looking at the ground. “You’re asking on 
your wife’s instructions,” said K., “you’re probably quite dependent on her?” “No,” said the landlord, “I’m not asking on 
her instructions. But she’s very upset and unhappy because of you, cannot work, is always lying in bed, sighing and 
complaining.” “Should I go to her?” asked K. “Please do,” said the landlord, “I tried to get hold of you at the chairman’s, I 
listened at the door, but the two of you were talking, I didn’t want to interrupt, besides I was worried because of my wife, 
ran back, but she wouldn’t let me in, so I had no choice but to wait for you.” “Then come quickly,” said K., “I’ll soon calm 
her down.” “If only that were possible,” said the landlord. 

They went through the bright kitchen, where three or four maids, scattered about doing odd chores, literally froze at 
the sight of K. Even in the kitchen one could already hear the landlady sighing. She lay in a windowless alcove separated 
from the kitchen by a light wooden partition. There was room only for a large double bed and a wardrobe. The bed was 
so positioned that one could see the whole kitchen and supervise the work from it. But from here in the kitchen one could 
barely see anything in the alcove, it was quite dark there, only the white and red bedclothes shimmered through a little. 
Not until one had gone in and one’s eyes had adjusted could one make out the details. 

“So you’ve finally come,” the landlady said feebly. She lay stretched out on her back, evidently had trouble breathing, 
and had thrown back the down quilt. In bed she looked much younger than in her usual clothes, but the little nightcap of 
delicate lacework that she wore, though too small and swaying back and forth on her hair, made the decay of her face 
seem pitiable. “How could I have come?” said K. gently, “after all, you never sent for me.” “You shouldn’t have kept me 
waiting so long,” said the landlady with an invalid’s stubbornness. “Sit down,” she said, pointing to the edge of the bed, 
“but the rest of you go away.” Besides the assistants, the maids too had meanwhile pushed their way in. “I should go 
away, too, Gardena?” said the landlord, K. was hearing the woman’s name for the first time. “Of course,” she said slowly, 
and as though she had other thoughts on her mind, she added absentmindedly: “Why should you of all people stay?” Yet 
once all of them had withdrawn to the kitchen—this time even the assistants followed immediately, but then they were 
after a maid—Gardena showed enough presence of mind to realize one could hear everything that was said here from the 
kitchen, for the alcove had no door, and so she ordered them all to leave the kitchen. This happened at once. 

“Please, Surveyor,” said Gardena, “right inside the wardrobe there’s a shawl, hand it to me, I want to pull it up over 
me, I cannot stand the down quilt, it’s so hard to breathe.” And once K. had given her the shawl, she said: “Look, it’s a 
beautiful shawl, isn’t it?” To K. it seemed like an ordinary woolen shawl, he felt it once again merely to be obliging, but 
said nothing. “Yes, it’s a beautiful shawl,” Gardena said, and covered herself up with it. She was now lying there quietly, 
all her ailments seemed to have vanished; she even remembered her hair, which was disheveled from lying in bed, sat up 
a moment and adjusted her hairdo slightly round her nightcap. She had a full head of hair. 

K. became impatient and said: “Landlady, you made someone ask me whether I had found new housing.” “I made 
someone ask you?” the landlady said. “No, that’s wrong.” “Your husband asked me about it just now.” “I can believe 
that,” said the landlady, “I had a fight with him. When I didn’t want you here, he kept you here, now that I’m happy 
you’re living here, he drives you away. He’s always doing this kind of thing.” “So,” said K., “you’ve changed your opinion 
of me that much? In an hour or two?” “I haven’t changed my opinion,” the landlady said, more feebly again. “Give me 
your hand. That’s it. And now promise me you’ll be absolutely honest, which is exactly how I’ll be with you.” “Fine,” said 
K., “but who goes first?” “Me,” said the landlady; it didn’t seem as though she was trying to be accommodating toward K. 
but rather as though she was eager to speak first. 

She pulled a photograph from under the pillow and handed it to K. “Look at this picture,” she asked. So as to see better, 
K. took one step back into the kitchen, but even there it wasn’t easy to make anything out in the picture, for it was faded 
with age, broken in several places, crushed, and stained. “It’s not in very good shape,” said K. “Alas, alas,” said the 
landlady, “that’s what happens when one keeps carrying it around for years. But if you look at it closely, you’ll surely be 
able to make everything out. Besides, I can help you, tell me, what do you see, I like hearing things about the picture. So 
what is it?” “A young man,” said K. “Right,” said the landlady, “and what’s he doing?” “He’s lying down, I think, on a 
board, stretching and yawning.” The landlady laughed. “That’s quite wrong,” she said. “But here’s the board, and he’s 
lying here,” said K., insisting on his point of view. “But take a closer look,” said the landlady in annoyance, “now then, is 
he really lying there?” “No,” K. now said, “he isn’t lying there, he’s hovering, and now I can see that it’s not a board but 
most likely a rope, and the young man is doing a high jump.” “That’s it,” said the landlady, delighted, “he’s jumping, 
that’s how the official messengers practice; well, I knew you would make it out. Can you see his face, too?” “I can’t see 
much of his face,” said K., “he’s obviously making quite an effort, his mouth is open, his eyes are screwed up, and his hair 
is blowing about.” “Very good,” said the landlady appreciatively, “that’s all anybody who hasn’t seen him in person could 
possibly make out. But he was a handsome youth, I caught only one fleeting glimpse of him and yet I shall never forget 
him.” “So who was it?” asked K. “The messenger,” said the landlady, “the messenger Klamm first summoned me with.” 



K. found it impossible to listen closely, he was distracted by rattling glass. He immediately found the cause of the 
disturbance. The assistants were standing outside in the courtyard, hopping from one foot to the other in the snow. They 
acted as if they were happy to see K. again, out of happiness they pointed him out to each other by tapping on the 
kitchen window. At a threatening gesture from K. they stopped right away and each tried to push the other back, but one 
of them slipped past the other and now they were back at the window again. K. rushed into the alcove, where the 
assistants couldn’t see him and he didn’t have to see them. But there, too, the faint and as if imploring rattle of the 
windowpanes pursued him for quite a while. 

“Those assistants again,” he said to the landlady, so as to excuse himself, pointing out the window. But she was paying 
no attention to him, she had taken the picture from him, looked at it, smoothed it out and pushed it back under the 
pillow. Her movements had become slower not out of weariness but under the burden of memory. She had wanted to tell 
K. something and had forgotten him because of the story. She played with the fringe of her shawl. Not until a little while 
later did she look up, brush her eyes with her hand, and say: “This shawl comes from Klamm. And the nightcap, too. The 
picture, the shawl, and the nightcap, those are my three mementos of him. I’m not young like Frieda, I’m not as 
ambitious as she nor as sensitive, she’s very sensitive, in short I know how to adjust to life, but I must admit that without 
these three items I wouldn’t have lasted so long here, indeed I probably wouldn’t have lasted a day. To you, these three 
mementos may seem trivial, but, you see, Frieda, who consorted for so long with Klamm, hasn’t a single memento, I 
asked her, she’s too effusive and too demanding, but I, who was only with Klamm three times—later on he never sent for 
me again, I don’t know why—as if sensing the shortness of my time there, I took these mementos along. Of course, one 
has to do it oneself, Klamm himself never gives one anything, but if one sees anything suitable lying about, one can ask 
him for it.” 

K. felt uncomfortable about these stories, however much they concerned him. “How long ago was that,” he asked, 
sighing. 

“Over twenty years ago,” said the landlady, “well over twenty years ago.” 

“So one stays faithful to Klamm that long,” said K. “Landlady, do you realize that you’re causing me great concern, 
when I think of my own future marriage?” 

The landlady considered it unseemly that K. wanted to barge in at this point with his own affairs, and gave him an 
irritated side-glance. 

“Not so angry, Landlady,” said K., “I’m certainly not saying a word against Klamm, but through force of circumstances I 
have entered into certain relations with Klamm; this is something not even Klamm’s greatest admirer could deny. And so, 
as a result, whenever Klamm is mentioned I must also think of myself, that cannot be helped. Besides, Landlady”—here K. 
seized her hesitant hand—“remember the bad way our last conversation ended and that this time we want to part in 
peace.” 

“You’re right,” the landlady said, bowing her head, “but spare me. I’m no more sensitive than anyone else, on the 
contrary, everybody has sensitive spots, I have only this one.” 

“Unfortunately I have the same one,” said K., “but I shall certainly restrain myself; now, Landlady, tell me how I should 
endure this dreadful fidelity to Klamm in my own marriage, assuming Frieda is like you in this respect.” 

“Dreadful fidelity,” the landlady repeated sullenly. “Well, is it fidelity? I’m faithful to my husband, but to Klamm? 
Klamm once made me his mistress, can I ever lose that distinction? And you ask how you should endure this with Frieda? 
Oh, Surveyor, who are you who dare to ask such a thing?” 

“Landlady!” said K. admonishingly. 

“I know,” said the landlady, yielding, “but my husband never asked questions like that. I don’t know who should be 
considered more unfortunate, me then or Frieda now. Frieda, who willfully left Klamm, or me, whom he never sent for 
again. Perhaps it is after all Frieda, though she does not yet seem to realize the full extent of this. My thoughts dwelt 
exclusively on my misfortune, though, for I had to ask myself, and indeed essentially still have to ask myself: Why did it 
happen? Three times Klamm sent for you, but not a fourth time, never a fourth time! And what could have concerned me 
more then? What else could I talk about with my husband, whom I married shortly afterwards? By day we had no time, 
we acquired the inn in a miserable condition and had to try to bring it up to standard, but at night? For years our 
nighttime conversations circled around Klamm and the reasons for his change of mind. And when my husband fell asleep 
during these conversations, I woke him up and we went on talking.” 

“Now, if you will permit me,” said K., “I will ask you a rather rude question.” 

The landlady remained silent. 

“So I may not ask,” said K., “that’s enough for me, too.” 

“Oh, of course,” said the landlady, “that’s enough for you, that especially. You misinterpret everything, even the 
silence. You simply cannot help it. I do give you permission to ask.” 

“If I’m misinterpreting everything,” said K., “then perhaps I’m also misinterpreting my own question, perhaps it isn’t all 
that rude. I simply wanted to know how you met your husband and how this inn came into your hands.” 

The landlady frowned, but said calmly: “It’s a very simple story. My father was a blacksmith, and Hans, who is now my 
husband, and who was then a stable boy for a large farmer, often came to see my father. This was just after my last 
encounter with Klamm, I was very unhappy and actually shouldn’t have been, since everything followed the correct 
procedure, and the fact that I was no longer allowed to go to Klamm was Klamm’s decision, so it was correct, but the 
reasons were obscure, I was allowed to probe those reasons but shouldn’t have been unhappy, well, I was all the same, 
and couldn’t work and sat in our little front garden all day. Hans saw me there, sometimes sat down with me, I never 
complained to him, but he knew what it was about and, being a good lad, sometimes wept with me. And when the then 
landlord—whose wife had died and who for that reason had to give up the trade, and anyhow he was already an old man 
—passed by our little garden and saw us sitting there, he stopped and on the spot offered to lease us the inn, and, since 
he trusted us, he didn’t want any money in advance and arranged cheap terms for the lease. I didn’t want to become a 
burden to my father and couldn’t care about everything else, so, thinking of the inn and all the new work, which might 
make me forget a little, I gave Hans my hand. That’s the story.” 



For a little while there was silence, then K. said: “The landlord’s conduct was fine, but imprudent too, or had he 
particular reasons for trusting you two?” 

“He knew Hans well,” said the landlady, “he was Hans’s uncle.” 

“No wonder then,” said K., “so Hans’s family was evidently very interested in the connection with you?” 

“Perhaps,” said the landlady, “I don’t know, I never worried about that.” 

“Still, that’s how it must have been,” said K., “if the family was ready to make such sacrifices and simply place the inn 
in your hands without any security.” 

“It wasn’t imprudent, as became clear later,” said the landlady. “I threw myself into the work, I was strong, a 
blacksmith’s daughter, I didn’t need a maid or a servant, I was everywhere, in the taproom, in the kitchen, in the stables, 
in the courtyard, my cooking was so good I even drew guests from the Gentlemen’s Inn, you have not as yet been in the 
inn at noon, you don’t know our luncheon guests, there were even more of them then, but in the meantime many have 
drifted away. And as a result we were not only able to pay the lease on time but after a few years to buy the whole place, 
and now it’s almost free of debt. The other result, though, was that I ruined myself, had heart problems, and now I am an 
old woman. You may think I’m much older than Hans, but actually he’s only two or three years younger and will never 
get any older, for his work—smoking a pipe, listening to the guests, emptying his pipe, and getting a glass of beer every 
now and then—such work doesn’t make anyone older.” 

“Your achievements are admirable,” said K., “no doubt about that, but we were talking about the time before your 
marriage, and at that time it would have been strange if Hans’s family, under great financial sacrifice, or at least having 
taken on the great risk involved in giving up the inn, had actually pressed for marriage, for they could only put their 
hopes in your ability to work, which of course they didn’t know anything about yet, and in Hans’s, which, as they must 
already have discovered, was nonexistent.” 

“Well, yes,” the landlady said wearily, “I do know what you’re getting at and how mistaken you are. There was no 
trace of Klamm in all this. Why should he have cared about me, or rather: how could he have cared about me? For by 
then he had forgotten all about me. That he hadn’t called me was a sign he had forgotten me. Anyone whom he no longer 
summons he forgets entirely. I didn’t want to speak of this in front of Frieda. But it isn’t simply that he forgets, it’s more 
than that. If you forget someone, you can of course get to know that person again. With Klamm that is not possible. 
Anyone whom he no longer summons, he forgets, not only for the past but literally for all time. If I make an effort, I can 
even think my way into your thoughts, which make no sense here, but are perhaps valid in the foreign lands you come 
from. Perhaps you’re so madly presumptuous as to think that Klamm gave me a husband like Hans so that almost nothing 
could prevent me from coming to him, should he ever call me in the future. Well, there could be nothing crazier than 
that! Where is the man who could prevent me from running to Klamm if Klamm gives me a sign? What nonsense, what 
utter nonsense, one merely makes oneself all confused by toying with such nonsense.” 

“No,” said K., “we certainly don’t want to make ourselves all confused, my thoughts hadn’t gone as far as you think, but 
to tell the truth, they were heading in that direction. For the time being, though, I was merely surprised that the relatives 
had such high hopes for your marriage and that these hopes were indeed realized, if at some risk to your heart, to your 
health. The thought that there was a connection between all this and Klamm did occur to me, but not, or not yet, in the 
crude manner you implied, evidently only so you can shout at me again, for this clearly gives you pleasure. Well, have 
your pleasure! But these were my thoughts: First, Klamm is obviously the cause of your marriage. Without Klamm you 
wouldn’t have been unhappy, wouldn’t have sat idly in your little front garden, without Klamm Hans wouldn’t have seen 
you there, without your sadness the shy Hans would never have dared speak to you, without Klamm you would never 
have found yourself in tears with Hans, without Klamm your dear old uncle-landlord wouldn’t have seen Hans and 
yourself sitting there peacefully, without Klamm you wouldn’t have felt so indifferent about life, and so you wouldn’t 
have married Hans. Well, that is surely enough Klamm, I should say. But there is more. If you hadn’t been trying to 
forget, you certainly wouldn’t have worked so recklessly and brought the inn up to such a high standard. So there’s also 
some Klamm there. But even leaving that aside, Klamm is the cause of your illness since even before your marriage your 
heart was drained by that unfortunate passion. The only question left is why Hans’s relatives found the marriage so 
appealing. You yourself once mentioned that being Klamm’s mistress is an increase in stature that cannot be lost, so 
perhaps that is what attracted them. But I believe they were also hoping that the lucky star which led you to Klamm— 
assuming it was indeed a lucky star, but you claim it was—belonged to you and would remain yours and would not, say, 
abandon you as quickly or as suddenly as Klamm did.” 

“Do you mean all of this seriously?” asked the landlady. 

“Very seriously,” said K. quickly, “only I think that the hopes of Hans’s relatives were neither completely justified nor 
completely unjustified, and I also think I recognize the mistake you’ve made. Outwardly, everything does seem to have 
worked out, Hans is well provided for, has an imposing wife, enjoys great esteem, the inn is free of debt. But everything 
didn’t actually work out; with a simple girl, whose first great love he would have been, Hans would certainly have been 
far happier; if he sometimes stands about the inn as if lost, as you chide him for doing, that’s because he truly does feel 
lost—not that this makes him unhappy, that’s for sure, I know him well enough by now to be able to say so—but it’s 
equally certain that this handsome, sensible lad would have been happier with another wife, and by ‘happier’ I mean 
more independent, more diligent, and more manly. And, after all, you yourself certainly aren’t happy, and, as you 
yourself said, without those three mementos you wouldn’t want to go on living, and you also have a weak heart. So was it 
wrong of his relatives to hope? I don’t think so. There were blessings above you, but nobody knew how to get them 
down.” 

“And what was it we failed to do?” asked the landlady. She was now lying stretched out on her back, gazing up at the 
ceiling. 

“Ask Klamm,” said K. 

“So we’re back to you,” said the landlady. 

“Or to you,” said K., “our concerns overlap.” 

“So what do you want from Klamm?” said the landlady. She had sat up straight, shaken out the pillows so she could 



lean on them as she sat, and now looked K. directly in the eye. “I’ve told you openly about my own case, which you could 
learn something from. Tell me just as openly what you want to ask Klamm. I had difficulty persuading Frieda to go to her 
room and stay there, I was afraid you wouldn’t speak openly enough with her here.” 

“I have nothing to hide,” said K. “But first I must point out one thing. Klamm forgets at once, you said. Well, first, I find 
that highly improbable, and second, it cannot be proved, it’s obviously nothing but a legend, concocted in the girlish 
minds of those who just happened to be in Klamm’s good graces. I’m surprised you believe in such a trite fabrication.” 

“It is not a legend,” said the landlady, “but comes from general experience.” 

“So it can be refuted by new experiences,” said K. “But then there is one other difference between your case and 
Frieda’s. As for Klamm’s not having called Frieda again, in a sense no such thing happened, he called her, but she didn’t 
comply. It’s even possible he’s still waiting for her.” 

The landlady remained silent, merely observing K. from head to toe. Then she said: “I want to listen quietly to all you 
have to say. It’s better if you speak openly and don’t spare my feelings. I have only one request. Do not use Klamm’s 
name. Call him ‘he’ or something else, but not by his name.” 

“Gladly,” said K., “but it’s difficult to say what I want from him. First, I want to see him close-up, then I want to hear 
his voice, then I want him to tell me where he stands concerning our marriage; whatever other requests I make will 
depend on how the conversation goes. A number of subjects may come up, but for me the most important thing is simply 
to be standing there opposite him. I have not yet spoken directly to a real official, you see. That seems harder to achieve 
than I had thought. But now I have an obligation to speak with Klamm, the private individual, and to my mind that is 
much easier to accomplish; I can only speak with the official in his perhaps inaccessible office at the Castle or, and this is 
already quite dubious, at the Gentlemen’s Inn, but I can speak with the private individual at the inn, on the street, 
anywhere I manage to meet him. The chance of having the official face to face as well is something I shall gladly accept, 
but that isn’t my primary goal.” 

“Fine,” said the landlady, pressing her face into the pillows as if she were saying something shameful, “if I succeed 
through my connections in getting your request for a conversation forwarded to Klamm, promise me you won’t try 
anything on your own initiative until an answer comes down.” 

“That I cannot promise,” said K., “much as I would like to grant your request, or whim. This is urgent, you see, 
especially after the unfavorable outcome of my meeting with the chairman.” 

“That objection isn’t applicable,” said the landlady, “the chairman is utterly insignificant. So you never noticed? He 
wouldn’t last a day in his position were it not for his wife, who runs everything.” 

“Mizzi?” asked K. The landlady nodded. “She was there,” said K. 

“Did she express an opinion?” asked the landlady. 

“No,” said K., “but I did not get the impression that she was capable of that.” 

“That’s it,” said the landlady, “that’s how wrongly you view everything here. Besides: the chairman’s decision 
concerning you has no significance, and I shall certainly speak with his wife at some point. And if I now promise you that 
Klamm’s reply will arrive a week from now at the latest, then you will surely not keep on coming up with new reasons for 
not giving in to me.” 

“None of that is decisive,” said K., “my decision stands, and I would try to carry it out even if the answer that arrived 
were negative. But since this has been my intention from the start, I obviously cannot request an interview in advance. 
What remains in the absence of that request a daring but well-meant venture would after an adverse answer be open 
rebellion. And that of course would be far worse.” 

“Worse?” said the landlady. “It’s rebelliousness anyhow. And now do as you like. Hand me my skirt.” 

Showing no consideration for K., she pulled on her skirt and hurried to the kitchen. For some time now a commotion 
had been audible from the parlor. Someone was knocking on the spy window. The assistants had at one point opened it 
and shouted in that they were hungry. Other faces had appeared there, too. Even a song, faint but in several parts, could 
be heard. 

K.’s conversation with the landlady had naturally very much delayed the cooking of lunch; it was not yet ready, but the 
guests were assembled; still nobody had dared to defy the landlady’s prohibition by entering the kitchen. But now when 
the observers at the spy window announced that the landlady was coming, the maids immediately ran into the kitchen, 
and when K. entered the parlor an amazingly large company, more than twenty, men and women, dressed provincially 
though not like peasants, poured from the spy window, where they had gathered, to the tables, in order to secure places 
for themselves. Only at one small table in the corner was a couple already seated with several children, the man, a 
friendly blue-eyed gentleman with tousled gray hair and a beard, was bending down to the children and beating time 
with a knife for their song, which he kept trying to quiet down. Perhaps he wanted to make them forget their hunger by 
getting them to sing. The landlady excused herself before the company with a few casually spoken words, nobody 
reproached her for this. She looked around for the landlord, who had surely fled the difficult situation some time ago. 
Then she went slowly into the kitchen; for K., who was hurrying to Frieda in his room, she hadn’t a glance to spare. 



VII 


THE TEACHER 


U pstairs K. met the teacher. The room was fortunately almost unrecognizable, so diligent had Frieda been. It had been 
given a good airing, the stove was lit, the floor had been scrubbed, the bed straightened out, the maids’ things, all that 
disgusting rubbish, including their pictures, had vanished, and the table, which used to stare at you with its dirt- 
encrusted top no matter which way you turned, had been covered with a crocheted white cloth. Now you could receive 
guests; that K.’s small batch of laundry, which Frieda had obviously washed this morning, hung by the stove to dry, 
barely spoiled the effect. The teacher and Frieda had been sitting at the table, they rose as K. entered, Frieda greeted K. 
with a kiss, the teacher bowed slightly. K., still distracted and uneasy after the conversation with the landlady, began to 
excuse himself for not having visited the teacher; it was as if he assumed that the teacher had become impatient over his 
failure to appear and had now called on him instead. In his measured way the teacher seemed only gradually to recall 
that he and K. had once spoken about a possible visit. “Surveyor,” he said slowly, “you are indeed the stranger I spoke to 
in the church square a few days ago.” “Yes,” said K. curtly; the sort of thing he had put up with earlier in his isolation, he 
no longer had to tolerate in his own room. He turned to Frieda and mentioned an important visit that he had to make at 
once and needed to be as well dressed as possible for. Immediately, without asking for an explanation, Frieda called the 
assistants, who were busy inspecting the new tablecloth, and ordered them down to the courtyard to clean with great 
care K.’s clothes and shoes, which he had already begun to remove. She herself took a shirt from the line and ran down to 
the kitchen to iron it. 

Now K. was alone with the teacher, who again sat at the table in silence, K. made him wait a little longer, took off his 
shirt and began to wash at the basin. Only then, with his back to the teacher, did K. ask why he had come. “I have come 
on instructions from the chairman,” he said. K. was prepared to listen to the instructions. But since K.’s words were 
difficult to understand with all the splashing, the teacher had to come closer, and he leaned against the wall next to K. K. 
excused his washing and his agitation by mentioning the urgency of the planned visit. Ignoring this, the teacher said: 
“You were impolite to the council chairman, that worthy, experienced, and venerable old man.” “I’m not aware of having 
been impolite,” said K., drying himself, “though you’re quite right that I have more important things to worry about than 
fancy manners, for what was at stake was my livelihood, which has been jeopardized by the ignominious machinations of 
officialdom, the details of which I needn’t fill you in on, since you yourself are an active part of that official apparatus. 
Has the council chairman ever complained about me?” “Whom do you think he could complain to?” said the teacher, 
“and even if there were such a person, do you think he would ever complain? I simply took down from his dictation a 
short deposition concerning that meeting, and this has given me insight into the kindness of the chairman and the quality 
of your answers.” As K. looked for his comb, which Frieda must have tidied away somewhere, he said: “What? A 
deposition? Taken down afterwards, in my absence, by someone who wasn’t even present at the meeting. Not bad at all. 
But why a deposition? Was it official business?” “No,” said the teacher, “it was semiofficial, the deposition itself is only 
semiofficial and was only drawn up because everything must be kept strictly in order here. Anyhow it’s finished, and 
reflects badly on your honor.” K., who had finally found the comb, which had slipped between the covers of the bed, said 
more calmly: “Well then, let it be finished. And you’ve come here to inform me of that?” “No,” said the teacher, “but I’m 
not an automaton and had to tell you what I think. The chairman’s instructions, on the other hand, offer further proof of 
his kindness; I would like to stress that I find his kindness incomprehensible and am carrying out his instructions only as 
an official duty and out of respect for the chairman.” Washed and combed, K. sat at the table waiting for his shirt and 
clothes, he had little interest in the message the teacher had brought; besides, he was influenced by the landlady’s low 
opinion of the chairman. “It must already be past twelve?” he asked, thinking of the way he wanted to go, but then on 
second thoughts he added: “You were about to give me some message from the chairman.” “Oh yes,” the teacher said 
with a shrug, as though shaking off all responsibility. “The chairman fears that if the decision in your case takes too long, 
you will take the initiative and do something rash. As for me, I don’t know why he fears that, for to my mind it would be 
best if you did as you pleased. We are not your guardian angels and don’t have to follow you down every single byway. 
Well, all right. The chairman thinks differently. Of course the actual decision, which is handled by the Count’s 
authorities, is not something he can speed up. But within his sphere of influence he seems to want to arrive at a truly 
generous temporary settlement, which you are free to accept or to reject, he is offering you temporarily the post of school 
janitor.” At first K. almost ignored the offer he had been made, but the very fact of his being offered something was, it 
seemed to him, not without significance. It showed that the chairman thought him capable of carrying out acts in his own 
defense that would even justify certain expenses by the community so as to protect itself. And how seriously they were 
taking the whole thing. The teacher, who had already been waiting here a while and had prepared the deposition 
beforehand, must have been literally chased over by the chairman. 

When the teacher saw that he had finally made K. stop and reflect, he went on: “I stated my objections. I pointed out 
that we had managed without a school janitor up to now, the wife of the sexton tidies up now and then, and her work is 
supervised by the schoolmistress, Miss Gisa, I already have enough torment with the children, I don’t want the added 



bother of a janitor. The chairman countered that the schoolhouse was actually very dirty. I replied, truthfully, that it 
wasn’t so bad. And besides, I added, would things get any better if we took that man on as janitor? Certainly not. Quite 
apart from his ignorance of that kind of work, the schoolhouse has only two large classrooms, without any small 
adjoining rooms, so the janitor and his family must live, sleep, and perhaps even cook in one of the classrooms, and of 
course this will hardly enhance the general cleanliness. The chairman, though, declared that the position would assist you 
in time of need and that you would therefore discharge your duties well, with great energy; besides, the chairman said 
that we would, in addition to you, gain the services of your wife and assistants, and that the school and the garden, too, 
could be kept in impeccable condition. I rebutted all this easily. Finally, the chairman, unable to come up with anything 
else in your favor, laughed and said that you were a surveyor so you should be able to lay out marvelously straight 
flowerbeds. Well, there’s no point objecting to a joke, so I brought you the message.” “Teacher, you needn’t worry about 
that,” said K., “I would not even consider accepting the post.” “Splendid,” said the teacher, “splendid, you decline, and 
unconditionally at that,” and, picking up his hat, he bowed and left. 

Immediately thereafter Frieda came up, her face was distraught, she still hadn’t ironed the shirt she was carrying and 
did not respond to questions; in order to distract her a little, K. told her about the teacher and his offer; no sooner had 
she heard it than she threw the shirt on the bed and ran off again. She was soon back, though this time with the teacher, 
who looked annoyed and didn’t even greet K. Frieda asked him to be patient for a while—she had obviously done so 
several times on the way here—then pulled K. through a side door he hadn’t noticed into the neighboring attic, where, 
excited and breathless, she finally told him what had happened. The landlady, incensed at having humiliated herself by 
making certain confessions to K. and, worse still, at having given way over an interview between Klamm and K.—for she 
had gained nothing, so she said, but a cold and, what’s more, insincere rebuff—was determined not to tolerate K.’s 
presence in her house any longer; if he had any connections with the Castle, then he should take advantage of them right 
away, for he must leave the inn today, this instant, and she would take him back only if expressly ordered or compelled 
to do so by the authorities, but she hoped this would never happen, for she too had connections with the Castle, and 
would know how to make use of them. Incidentally, he had been admitted to the inn only through the negligence of the 
landlord, besides he was in no real need, for even this morning he had boasted about other lodgings that were available 
to him. Of course Frieda should stay; if Frieda moved out with K., she, the landlady, would be deeply unhappy; she, a 
poor woman with a weak heart, had already collapsed in tears downstairs by the stove in the kitchen at the mere thought 
of it, but how could she respond any differently, for at least in her opinion the honor of Klamm’s memory was at stake. 
That’s how the landlady feels. Frieda would certainly follow him, K., wherever he wanted to go, in the snow and ice, and 
no more need be said on that score; anyhow, the situation was quite serious for both of them, which is why she had 
responded with such enthusiasm to the chairman’s offer; even if the post was unsuitable for K., it was, after all—and the 
chairman had singled this out for special emphasis—only a temporary one, and in that way they could gain some time 
and easily find other opportunities, even if the final decision proved unfavorable. “And if need be,” cried Frieda, who had 
already put her arms round K.’s neck, “we shall go abroad, what keeps us here in the village? Temporarily, though, we 
accept the offer, don’t we, dearest, I’ve brought the teacher back, you just have to say ‘agreed,’ that’s all, and then we’ll 
move into the schoolhouse.” 

“That’s terrible,” said K., though without really meaning it seriously, for their housing was of little concern to him, 
besides he was freezing in his underwear here in the attic, which, lacking both wall and window on two sides, was swept 
by a cold sharp wind, “now that you’ve done up the room so beautifully, we’re supposed to move out. I have little desire, 
very little desire, to take on the post, that one brief moment of humiliation in front of this little teacher is already 
embarrassing enough, and now he’s even supposed to be my superior. If only we could stay a little longer, my situation 
might well change by this afternoon. Or at least if you stayed here on your own, we could wait and simply give the 
teacher some vague answer. I can always find a night’s lodging, if need be at Bar—” with her hand Frieda sealed his lips. 
“Don’t,” she said anxiously, “please don’t say that again. But otherwise I’ll do everything you want. If you want, I’ll stay 
here alone, though that would make me sad. If you want, we’ll reject the offer, but I think that would be wrong. For look, 
if you actually find another opportunity for us, possibly even this afternoon, we’ll immediately give up the post in the 
school, nobody will try to stop us. And as for your being humiliated in front of the teacher, I’ll make sure that doesn’t 
happen. I’ll speak to him, you need only be present, you don’t have to say a word, and it will always be this way, you will 
never have to speak to him yourself, unless you want to, indeed I’m the only one who will be his subordinate, and even I 
shall be no such thing, for I know his weaknesses. And therefore we won’t lose anything if we accept the post, but a great 
deal if we turn it down; above all else, if you don’t get anything from the Castle today, you will certainly never find any 
lodgings here in the village—even for you alone—lodgings that I, as your future wife, wouldn’t have to feel ashamed of. 
And then when you fail to find lodgings, I suppose you’ll even expect me to sleep here in this warm room, knowing that 
you’re outside wandering about in the dark and cold.” K., who had crossed his arms on his chest and was slapping himself 
on the back in an effort to warm up a little, said: “Then we have no choice but to accept, come!” 

Once in the room he rushed straight to the stove, ignoring the teacher; the latter, who was seated at the table, pulled 
out his watch and said: “It’s gotten late.” “Yes, Teacher, but the two of us agree now,” said Frieda, “we accept the post.” 
“Fine,” said the teacher, “but the post was offered to the surveyor, he has to say what he thinks.” Frieda helped K. out, 
“Of course,” she said, “he accepts the post, don’t you, K.?” K. could therefore confine himself to a simple “Yes” that was 
addressed not to the teacher but to Frieda. “Well then,” said the teacher, “all I have to do now is point out your official 
duties, that way we will have agreed upon this once and for all: Surveyor, you must clean and heat both schoolrooms on 
a daily basis, assume responsibility for all minor repairs to the building, as well as to the school and gymnastic 
equipment, keep the garden path clear of snow, run messages for myself and the schoolmistress, and in the milder seasons 
do all the gardening. In exchange you may live in whichever schoolroom you choose; if the two rooms are not both being 
used simultaneously for instruction and you happen to live in a room in which instruction is to take place, you must of 
course move into the other room. You may not cook in the schoolhouse, but in return you and your dependents will 
receive free board at the inn at the community’s expense. That your conduct must remain in keeping with the dignity of 
the school and that the children especially must not witness any disagreeable domestic scenes, particularly during class, I 



mention only in passing, for this is of course something that you, an educated person, must already know. In this regard I 
would also point out that we must insist that you legalize your relations with Miss Frieda as soon as possible. To cover 
these issues and a few other minor points there will be an employment contract, which you must sign on moving into the 
schoolhouse.” All this seemed unimportant to K., as if it didn’t apply to him or at least weren’t binding on him, but 
annoyed by the teacher’s self-importance, he said casually: “Oh yes, simply the usual commitments.” In an effort to cover 
up that comment, Frieda inquired about the salary. “The payment of a salary,” said the teacher, “will only be considered 
after a one-month probationary period.” “But that will make it hard for us,” said Frieda, “we are supposed to get married 
on almost no money and set up a household with nothing. Teacher, couldn’t we petition the council for a small salary 
right away? Would you recommend this?” “No,” said the teacher, addressing his remarks as always to K. alone. “Such a 
petition would be approved only if I recommended it, and I would not do so. You’re being awarded this post as a favor, 
and if one remains conscious of one’s official responsibilities one shouldn’t push such favors too far.” Now, however, K. 
broke in, almost against his will. “Teacher, as far as the favor goes,” he said, “I believe you are mistaken. The favor may 
be more on my side.” “No,” said the teacher, smiling now that he had actually forced K. to speak, “I have precise 
information about this. Our need for a janitor is about as urgent as our need for a surveyor. Janitor and surveyor, that’s a 
weight round our necks. I must think long and hard about how to justify this expense to the council, but the best and 
most honest course would simply be to throw the demand down on the table without any attempt to justify it.” “That’s 
just what I mean,” said K., “even against your will you must take me on, no matter how serious the concerns this raises 
for you, you must still take me on. And when someone is obliged to take a person on and that person lets himself be 
taken on, then he’s the one doing the favor.” “Odd!” said the teacher, “what could possibly compel us to take you on, it’s 
the chairman’s kind heart, his excessively kind heart that compels us to do so. Surveyor, I see clearly now that you will 
have to give up many fantasies before you can become a decent janitor. And as for the eventual award of a salary, such 
comments naturally don’t help to create the right atmosphere for that. And I see, too, that your conduct will 
unfortunately cause me a lot of other trouble as well, you have all this time been negotiating with me, I keep staring and 
can hardly believe it, in your shirt and underpants.” “Yes,” K. exclaimed, laughing and clapping his hands, “but those 
dreadful assistants, what’s keeping them?” Frieda hurried to the door; the teacher, who noticed that K. was no longer 
paying any attention to him, asked Frieda when they would move into the schoolhouse. “Today,” said Frieda. “Well then, 
tomorrow morning I shall come to check,” said the teacher, waving goodbye; he was about to pass through the door, 
which Frieda had opened for herself, when he collided with the maids, who were already carrying in their things so that 
they could settle back into their room; blocked by the maids, who would never step aside for anyone, he had to slip 
between them, followed by Frieda. “You’re certainly in a hurry,” said K., very pleased with them now, “you come barging 
in even though we’re still here?” They didn’t answer, in their embarrassment they merely twisted the bundles with the 
all-too-familiar dirty rags sticking out. “You’ve probably never washed your things,” K. said, not so much out of malice as 
with a certain affection. They noticed it, opened their severe mouths, showed their beautiful strong animal-like teeth, and 
laughed silently. “Well, do come in,” said K., “settle down; it is after all your own room.” Yet since they hesitated—the 
changes in the room must have taken them aback—K. took one of them by the arm to lead her in. But he immediately let 
her go, so startled was the identical stare that after a brief exchange of glances they fixed on K. “But you’ve been staring 
at me long enough,” said K., and, fending off a certain unpleasant sensation, he picked up his clothes and shoes, which 
Frieda—with the assistants following timidly behind—had just brought in, and dressed. He had always found Frieda’s 
patience with the assistants incomprehensible, and this was once again so. After a long search she had discovered that the 
two of them, who ought to have been brushing the clothes in the courtyard, were quietly eating lunch downstairs, the 
still un-brushed clothes lay crumpled on their laps; then she was obliged to brush them herself, but though she certainly 
knew how to keep common people in check, she did nothing to rebuke the assistants, treated their utterly negligent 
behavior as a little joke, and even tapped one of them lightly, as if affectionately, upon the cheek. K. wanted to rebuke 
her later for this. But now it was high time to leave. “The assistants will stay behind to help you move,” said K. Yet they 
weren’t willing to accept this; well-fed and cheerful as they were now, they would have liked a little exercise. Only when 
Frieda said “You are staying here” did they fall in line. “Do you know where I’m going?” asked K. “Yes,” said Frieda. “So 
you’re no longer keeping me here?” asked K. “You’ll run into so many obstacles,” she said, “and then what would my 
words mean?” She kissed K. goodbye and, since he hadn’t eaten at noon, gave him a small package with bread and 
sausage, which she had brought up from the kitchen, reminded him that he should not come here but rather straight to 
the school, and accompanied him, with her hand on his shoulder, to the door. 



VIII 


WAITING FOR KLAMM 


L first K. was glad to have escaped the crush of maids and assistants in that warm room. Besides, it was almost 
freezing, the snow was firmer, the walking easier. Only it was getting darker, and he hastened his step. 

The Castle, whose contours were already beginning to dissolve, lay still as ever, K. had never seen the slightest sign of 
life up there, perhaps it wasn’t even possible to distinguish anything from this distance, and yet his eyes demanded it and 
refused to tolerate the stillness. When K. looked at the Castle, it was at times as if he were watching someone who sat 
there calmly, gazing into space, not lost in thought and therefore cut off from everything, but free and untroubled; as if 
he were alone, unobserved; and yet it could not have escaped him that someone was observing him, but this didn’t 
disturb his composure and indeed—one could not tell whether through cause or effect—the observer’s gaze could not 
remain fixed there, and slid off. Today this impression was further reinforced by the early darkness, the longer he looked, 
the less he could make out, and the deeper everything sank into the twilight. 

Just as K. reached the Gentlemen’s Inn, which was still dark, a window opened on the second floor, and a fat clean¬ 
shaven young gentleman in a fur coat leaned out, then stood by the window, and didn’t seem to respond with even the 
slightest nod to K.’s greeting. K. did not encounter anybody in the corridor or the taproom; the smell of stale beer in the 
taproom was even worse than of late, this sort of thing surely never happened at the inn by the bridge. K. immediately 
went to the door through which he had recently observed Klamm, pressed the handle cautiously, but the door was 
locked; he felt about for the peephole, but the catch was no doubt so evenly inset that he couldn’t find the spot, so he lit a 
match. At that, he was startled by a shout. In the corner between the door and the sideboard near the stove cowered a 
young girl in the light of the flaring match and stared at him with laboriously opened, sleep-filled eyes. This was 
obviously Frieda’s successor. Quickly she recovered her composure, turned on the electric light, an angry expression still 
on her face, then recognized K. “Oh, the surveyor,” she said smiling, and she held out her hand to him and introduced 
herself, “my name is Pepi.” She was small, rosy, and healthy; her plentiful reddish-blond hair was plaited in a thick braid 
and curled about her face; she wore a dress of shiny gray material that scarcely suited her, hung straight down, and was 
gathered below in a clumsy, childlike manner by a silk band ending in a bow, so that it restricted her movements. She 
asked about Frieda, whether she would be back soon. The question almost verged on malice. “I was summoned at once,” 
she then said, “urgently, when Frieda left, because after all they can’t use just any old person in this position, I was a 
chambermaid until then, but this hasn’t been a good exchange for me. There’s a great deal of evening and night work 
here, it’s very tiring, I shall probably find it unbearable, it doesn’t surprise me that Frieda gave it up.” “Frieda was always 
very satisfied here,” said K., in order to finally alert Pepi to the difference that existed between Frieda and herself and 
that she failed to take into account. “Don’t believe her,” said Pepi, “Frieda can control herself in a way almost nobody 
else can. If she doesn’t want to confess something, she simply doesn’t confess it, so nobody even knows she has something 
to confess. But I have been in service with her here for several years, we have always slept together in the same bed, but 
I’m not all that close to her, and she certainly never even thinks of me now. Her only friend perhaps is the old landlady 
from the Bridge Inn, but that too is indicative.” “Frieda is my fiancee,” said K., as he attempted to find the peephole in 
the door. “I know,” said Pepi, “that’s why I’m telling you this. Otherwise it would be of no importance to you.” “I 
understand,” said K., “you mean I can be proud of having won myself such a reserved girl.” “Yes,” she said, laughing 
happily, as though she had gained K.’s complicity in a furtive agreement concerning Frieda. 

Yet it was not actually the words that bothered K. and distracted him slightly from his search but rather her appearance 
and her presence in this place. Of course, she was indeed considerably younger than Frieda, almost childlike, and her 
clothes were ridiculous, for she had obviously dressed in a manner that reflected her exaggerated notions of a barmaid’s 
importance. And in a way these notions of hers were even justified, for she had probably been granted the position, for 
which she was still altogether unsuited, unexpectedly, without merit, and only temporarily, for she hadn’t even been 
entrusted with the small leather bag that Frieda always wore on her belt. And as for her supposed dissatisfaction with the 
position, that was nothing but arrogance. And yet despite her childish lack of common sense, even she probably had 
connections with the Castle; she had, unless she was lying, been a chambermaid; without any knowledge of what she 
possessed, she dozed away her days here, and though one couldn’t snatch the possession from her by embracing this 
small, fat, slightly round-backed body, one could touch it and cheer oneself up for the difficult path ahead. So this was 
perhaps no different than with Frieda? Oh yes, it was different. One only had to think of the look on Frieda’s face to 
understand this. K. would never have touched Pepi. Still, for a moment he had to cover his eyes, so lecherously was he 
staring at her. 

“There’s no need for the light,” said Pepi, switching it off again, “I only turned it on because you gave me such a fright. 
What are you doing here? Has Frieda forgotten something?” “Yes,” said K., pointing to the door, “right next door, a 
tablecloth, a crocheted white tablecloth.” “Oh yes, her tablecloth,” said Pepi, “I remember, a beautiful piece, I even 
helped her with it, but it’s hardly in that room.” “Frieda thinks so. Anyhow, who lives there?” asked K. “Nobody,” said 
Pepi, “it’s the gentlemen’s room, that’s where the gentlemen eat and drink, or rather it is meant for their use, but most 



gentlemen stay upstairs in their rooms.” “If I knew,” said K., “that there was nobody next door, I’d gladly go in to look for 
the tablecloth. But one cannot be certain of that; Klamm, for instance, likes to sit there.” “Klamm is certainly not there 
now,” said Pepi, “indeed he’s about to leave, the sleigh is already waiting in the courtyard.” 

Immediately, without a word of explanation, K. left the taproom and once in the corridor turned, not toward the exit, 
but toward the interior of the house, and in just a few steps reached the courtyard. How still and beautiful it was here! A 
four-sided courtyard closed off on three sides by the building and toward the street—a side street unfamiliar to K.—by a 
high white wall with a large, heavy, and now open gate. Here, on the side facing the courtyard, the building seemed 
taller than in front, or at least the second floor had been fully finished and seemed bigger, for it was surrounded by a 
wooden gallery, entirely closed except for a narrow opening at eye level. Diagonally opposite K., still in the central 
section but right in the corner, where it joined the side-wing opposite, was an open entrance to the house with no door. 
Before it stood a dark, closed sleigh, to which two horses were harnessed. Except for the coachman, whose presence at 
this distance in the twilight K. suspected rather than perceived, there wasn’t a soul in sight. 

Hands in his pockets, looking about carefully, K. went around two sides of the courtyard, staying close to the wall until 
he reached the sleigh. Sunk in his fur coat, the coachman—one of the peasants who had been in the taproom the other 
evening—had watched K. approach, impassively, as one follows the progress of a cat. Even when K. came and stood next 
to him, greeting him, and the horses grew somewhat restless because of the man appearing out of the dark, he remained 
entirely unconcerned. This was agreeable to K. Leaning against the wall, he unpacked his food, thought gratefully of 
Frieda, who had been so solicitous, and peered into the interior of the house. A stairway turning at a right angle led 
downward and was crossed at the bottom by a low but seemingly deep passageway, everything was clean, whitewashed, 
set off sharply and evenly. 

The wait took longer than K. had expected. He had long since finished the food, it was bitterly cold, the twilight had 
already yielded to complete darkness, and yet there was still no sign of Klamm. “It can take a lot longer,” said a coarse 
voice all of a sudden, so close to K. that he started. It was the coachman, who, as if awakening, stretched and yawned 
loudly. “What can take a lot longer?” asked K., pleased by the interruption, for the constant stillness and tension had 
grown irksome. “Till you leave,” said the coachman. K. did not understand him, but asked no more questions, he believed 
this was the best way to get this arrogant person to speak. Not answering here in the dark was already incitement 
enough. And indeed a moment later the coachman asked: “Would you like some cognac?” “Yes,” said K. without thinking, 
all too tempted by the offer, for he was shivering. “Then open the sleigh,” said the coachman, “there are a few bottles in 
the side pocket, take one, have a drink, and then hand it to me. It’s too awkward getting down with this fur coat on.” K. 
was annoyed at having to lend a hand, but seeing as he was already mixed up with the coachman, he obeyed, even at the 
risk of having someone like Klamm, say, catch him in the sleigh. He opened the wide door and could easily have pulled 
the bottle out of the bag fixed to the inner door, but now that the door was open he had such an urge to enter the sleigh 
that he could not resist, he would only sit there a moment. He slipped in. How extraordinarily warm it was in the sleigh, 
and it didn’t cool off, even though the door, which K. did not dare close, was wide open. And there wasn’t even any way 
of knowing if one was sitting on a bench, there were so many blankets, cushions, and furs; on each side one could turn 
and stretch in every direction and always sink down soft and warm. With his arms extended, his head supported by the 
abundant supply of cushions, K. gazed from the sleigh into the dark house. Why was it taking Klamm so long to come 
down? As if dazed by the warmth after having stood so long in the snow, K. wished that Klamm would finally come. The 
thought that he would rather not be seen by Klamm occurred to him only vaguely, as a slight distraction. His 
forgetfulness was reinforced by the conduct of the coachman, who must have known that he was in the sleigh, but left 
him here without even asking for the cognac. That was considerate, but of course K. wanted to do him a service; 
cumbersomely, without changing position, he reached over to the side pocket, not to the one on the open door, that was 
too far, but to the one on the closed door behind him; but it didn’t matter, there were bottles here too. He took one out, 
unscrewed the cap, smelled it, and then had to smile involuntarily; the smell was so sweet, so pleasing, so much like 
praise and kind words from someone whom you’re very fond of, though you don’t quite know what it is all about and do 
not want to know either and are simply happy in the knowledge that it is he who is saying such things. “And this is 
supposed to be cognac?” K. asked dubiously, trying it out of curiosity. But it was indeed cognac, oddly enough, warm and 
burning. How it changed as one drank, from something that was virtually no more than a bearer of sweet fragrance into a 
drink fit for a coachman. “Can it be?” K. asked as though reproaching himself, and drank again. 

At that—just as K. was engaged in taking a long sip—it became bright, the electric light came on, not only inside, on 
the stairs, in the passage, and in the corridor, but outside above the entrance. Footsteps could be heard descending the 
stairs, the bottle fell from K.’s hand, cognac spilled onto a fur, K. jumped from the sleigh, he had no sooner slammed the 
door with a thud than a gentleman came slowly out of the house. The only consolation, it seemed, was that it wasn’t 
Klamm, or was that actually cause for regret? It was the gentleman whom K. had already seen at the second-floor 
window. A young gentleman, extremely good-looking, pale and reddish, but quite grave. K. gave him a gloomy look as 
well, but it was really aimed at himself. It would after all have been better to have sent the assistants here, for even they 
would have been capable of conducting themselves as he had done. The gentleman opposite still hadn’t spoken, as if 
there weren’t enough breath in his extremely broad chest for the words about to be spoken. “This is really terrible,” he 
then said, pushing his hat off his forehead a little. What? Though the gentleman didn’t know about K.’s having been in 
the sleigh, he already thought something was terrible? That K. had, say, penetrated into the courtyard? “Now how did 
you get here?” the gentleman asked, more softly, already exhaling, reconciled to the inevitable. What questions! What 
answers! Perhaps he should assure the gentleman that the path on which he had set out with such hope had led nowhere? 
Instead of answering him, K. turned to the sleigh, opened the door, and retrieved his cap, which he had left inside. With 
discomfort he noticed that the cognac was dripping onto the footboard. 

Then he turned toward the gentleman again; he was no longer hesitant to reveal that he had been in the sleigh, that 
wasn’t the worst part; if he were asked, but only then, he would certainly not refrain from saying that the coachman 
himself had given the order, at least the one to open the sleigh. Actually, the worst part was that the gentleman had 
surprised him and that there hadn’t been enough time to hide from him and to wait undisturbed for Klamm, or rather, 



that he hadn’t shown sufficient presence of mind to stay in the sleigh, close the door, and wait there on the fur blankets 
for Klamm, or at the very least to stay there while the gentleman was still around. True, he couldn’t have known whether 
Klamm himself might not come now, in which case it would naturally have been better not to greet him outside. Yes, 
several things ought to have been taken into consideration here, but not now, for it was all over. 

“Come with me,” said the gentleman, not quite as an order, and yet it was an order, not so much in the words as in the 
accompanying gesture, a short and deliberately indifferent wave. “I’m waiting here for someone,” K. said, no longer in 
hope of success, but simply as a matter of principle. “Come,” the gentleman repeated, not in the least deterred, as if he 
wanted to show that he had never doubted that K. was waiting for somebody. “But then I’ll miss the person I’m waiting 
for,” said K., flinching. Regardless of everything that had happened, he had the feeling that what he had achieved here 
was a kind of possession, which he only apparently retained but that needn’t be surrendered simply upon some arbitrary 
command. “You’ll miss him whether you wait or go,” said the gentleman, whose opinion certainly was dismissive but also 
showed remarkable indulgence for K.’s train of thought: “Then I would rather miss him as I wait,” said K. defiantly, it 
would take more than mere words from this young gentleman to drive him away. At that the gentleman, with a superior 
expression on his tilted face, closed his eyes for a moment, as though he wanted to leave K.’s unreasonableness behind 
and resume his own reasoning, ran the tip of his tongue over the lips of his barely open mouth, and said to the coachman: 
“Unharness the horses!” 

The coachman, submissive toward the gentleman but with an angry side-glance at K., finally had to climb down in his 
fur coat, and then, very hesitantly, as though he did not so much expect the gentleman to rescind his order as K. to 
change his mind, began to draw the horses and sleigh backwards to the side wing, in which, apparently behind a large 
gate, the stable with the carriage shed was to be found. K. saw himself being left alone, on one side the sleigh was 
retreating, as was also, on the other, along the very path K. himself had taken, the young gentleman, though both went 
quite slowly, as though wanting to show K. that it was still in his power to call them back. 

Perhaps he had that power, but it would have done him no good; to call the sleigh back would be to drive himself 
away. So he stood still, the only one who had held his ground, but it was a victory that gave no joy. He looked at the 
gentleman and then at the coachman. The gentleman had already reached the door through which K. had first entered 
the courtyard, he glanced back again, K. thought he could see him shake his head over such stubbornness, and then in a 
resolute, brief, final motion, he turned around and entered the corridor, where he immediately disappeared. The 
coachman remained in the courtyard, the sleigh gave him a great deal of work to do, he had to open the heavy stable 
door, drive the sleigh in backwards, unharness the horses, and lead them to their stalls, he did all this gravely, lost in 
thought, having given up all hope of an excursion; the man’s silent bustle without even a glance in his direction seemed 
to K. a far harsher reproach than the conduct of the gentleman. And now when after finishing his work in the stable the 
coachman walked straight across the courtyard with his slow swaying gait, closed the large gate, then came back, all this 
slowly and meticulously, focusing only on his own tracks in the snow, then locked the stable behind him, and all the 
electric lights went out—for whom should they have shone?—and only the opening above in the wooden gallery 
remained bright and briefly arrested one’s wandering gaze, it seemed to K. as if they had broken off all contact with him, 
but as if he were freer than ever and could wait as long as he wanted here in this place where he was generally not 
allowed, and as if he had fought for this freedom for himself in a manner nobody else could have done and as if nobody 
could touch him or drive him away, or even speak to him, yet—and this conviction was at least equally strong—as if 
there were nothing more senseless, nothing more desperate, than this freedom, this waiting, this invulnerability. 



IX. 


THE STRUGGLE AGAINST THE INTERROGATION 


^.nd he tore himself away and went back toward the house, this time not along the wall but straight through the snow, 
in the corridor he met the landlord, who greeted him silently and pointed to the taproom door, he followed his gesture 
because he was cold and because he wanted to see people, but was very disappointed when he saw the young gentleman 
sitting at a little table, which had surely been put there specifically for that purpose since they usually made do with 
barrels, and standing in front of him—an oppressive sight for K.—the landlady from the Bridge Inn. Pepi, proud, with her 
head thrown back, always the same smile, unshakably conscious of her dignity, swinging her braid at every turn, hurried 
to and fro, brought beer and then pen and ink, for the gentleman had spread papers out in front of him and was 
comparing figures, which he found, now in this paper, now in another at the far end of the table, and was about to start 
writing. From her full height the landlady gazed down in silence at the gentleman and his papers, her lips slightly pursed, 
as though she had said all that was necessary and it had been well received. “The surveyor, finally,” said the gentleman, 
glancing up as K. entered, then burying himself once again in his papers. The landlady, too, merely looked at K. 
indifferently, not at all surprised. Pepi, though, seemed to notice K. only when he went up to the counter and ordered a 
cognac. 

K. leaned on it, put his hand over his eyes, and ignored everything else. Then he sipped some of the cognac and pushed 
it away, saying it was undrinkable. “All of the gentlemen drink it,” Pepi said curtly, poured out the rest, washed the small 
glass, and put it on the shelf. “The gentlemen have something better than this,” said K. “Possibly,” said Pepi, “but I 
don’t,” and at that she had finished with K. and was again at the service of the gentleman, who did not require anything, 
though, and so she merely walked from one side to the other behind him, deferentially attempting to look over his 
shoulder at the papers, yet this was nothing but idle curiosity and boastfulness, which even the landlady criticized by 
knitting her eyebrows. 

Yet all of a sudden the landlady pricked up her ears and, listening intently, stared into space. K. turned around, he 
heard nothing out of the ordinary, the others apparently hadn’t heard anything either, but the landlady, with long strides 
and on tiptoe, ran to the rear door, which led to the courtyard, looked through the keyhole, turned to the others with 
wide-open eyes and a flushed face, beckoning them with her finger; and each one looked through, the landlady got the 
most turns, but Pepi was not left out either, the gentleman being the most indifferent of the three. Pepi and the 
gentleman soon came back, now only the landlady was still straining to see, bending over, almost kneeling, you almost 
had the impression she was pleading with the keyhole to let her through, for there had probably been nothing to see for 
some time now. Yet when she finally stood up, passed her hands over her face, fixed her hair, took a deep breath, 
evidently obliged to readjust her eyes to the room and to the people here, which she reluctantly did, K. said, not so as to 
confirm what he already knew but to ward off an attack that he almost feared, so vulnerable was he now: “So Klamm is 
already gone?” The landlady walked past him in silence, but from his little table the gentleman said: “Yes, certainly. Once 
you gave up your sentry post, Klamm was naturally able to leave. But it’s wonderful how sensitive the gentleman is! 
Landlady, did you notice how uneasily Klamm looked about him?” The landlady appeared not to have noticed it, but the 
gentleman went on: “Well, fortunately there was no longer anything to be seen, the coachman had smoothed out the 
footprints in the snow with a broom.” “The landlady didn’t notice anything,” said K., not in hope of success but simply 
irritated by the gentleman’s assertion, which had been made to sound so conclusive and irreversible. “Perhaps I wasn’t at 
the keyhole just then,” the landlady said, coming to the gentleman’s defense, but then, wanting to give Klamm his due, 
she added: “Still, I don’t believe in this great sensitivity of Klamm’s. We are indeed concerned about him, we try to 
protect him, on the assumption that Klamm is extremely sensitive. That is fine and certainly the will of Klamm. How the 
situation is in reality, though, we don’t know. Certainly, Klamm will never speak to anyone he doesn’t want to speak to, 
no matter how strenuously a certain individual exerts himself and no matter how insufferably he pushes himself to the 
fore, but this fact alone, that Klamm will never speak to him, will never allow him to come face to face with him, is 
already quite enough, for in reality why shouldn’t he be capable of enduring the sight of anybody whomsoever. This 
cannot be proved, for it’ll never come to a test.” The gentleman nodded eagerly. “I am of course of the same opinion,” he 
said, “if I put the matter a little differently just now, it was only so as to make it comprehensible for the surveyor. It’s 
correct, though, that after coming outside, Klamm did look around repeatedly in a half circle.” “Perhaps he was looking 
for me,” said K. “Possibly,” said the gentleman, “that never occurred to me.” Everybody laughed, Pepi, who barely 
understood any of this, the loudest. 

“Since we’re all so cheerfully assembled,” said the gentleman, “I would ask, sir, that you give me some information to 
complete my files.” “A lot of writing goes on here,” said K., looking from a distance at the files. “Yes, a bad habit,” said 
the gentleman, laughing again, “but perhaps you still don’t know who I am. I am Momus, Klamm’s village secretary.” 
After those words were spoken, the entire room became serious; although the landlady and Pepi clearly knew the 
gentleman well, they still seemed upset by the reference to his name and title. And even the gentleman himself, as though 
what he had said exceeded his own comprehension, and as if he wanted to flee all traces of the solemnity his words had 



subsequently acquired, buried himself in his files and began to write, and then there was not a sound in the room save for 
his pen. “And so what is that: village secretary?” K. asked after a little while. The landlady, speaking on behalf of Momus, 
who, now that he had introduced himself, considered it inappropriate to offer any further explanation, said: “Mr. Momus 
is Klamm’s secretary, just like any of Klamm’s secretaries, but his office, and also, if I’m not mistaken, his jurisdiction—” 
Momus shook his head vigorously as he wrote and the landlady corrected herself, “so it’s only his official seat, not his 
official jurisdiction, that is confined to the village. Mr. Momus handles all of Klamm’s written work in the village and is 
first to receive all petitions sent to Klamm from the village.” Since K., still little affected by these matters, was gazing at 
her blankly, she added in a half-embarrassed voice: “That’s the arrangement, all of the gentlemen from the Castle have 
their own village secretaries.” Momus, who had followed everything more closely than had K., elaborated for the benefit 
of the landlady: “Most village secretaries work only for a single gentleman, but I work for two, for Klamm and for 
Vallabene.” “Yes,” said the landlady, in turn recalling that this was indeed so and turning to K., “Mr. Momus works for 
two gentlemen, for Klamm and for Vallabene, so he is a village secretary twice over.” “Twice over, indeed!” said K., 
nodding at Momus, who was almost leaning forward and gazing straight up at K., just as one nods at a child whom one 
has just heard being praised in one’s presence. If there was a certain contempt in K.’s remark, it either passed unnoticed 
or was exactly what they wanted. For they were discussing the merits of a man from Klamm’s immediate entourage in 
front of K., who wasn’t even sufficiently worthy to be seen by Klamm, not even by chance, and they did so with the 
unconcealed intention of provoking K.’s recognition and praise. And yet K. didn’t truly feel so inclined; striving as he was 
with all his might to gain a glimpse of Klamm, he had little respect for the post of a Momus, who was allowed to live in 
sight of Klamm; far be it from him to feel admiration or even envy since it was not the closeness to Klamm in itself that 
was worth striving for but rather that he, K., and he alone, not anybody else with his wishes, or anybody else’s, should 
approach Klamm, and approach him not so as to rest there with him but to get past him and go on into the Castle. 

And he looked at his watch and said: “But I must go home now.” Immediately the relationship changed in Momus’s 
favor. “Why, of course,” said Momus, “your janitorial duties beckon. But you must give me another moment. Just a few 
short questions.” “I don’t feel like it,” said K., and he started toward the door. Slamming a file on the table, Momus stood 
up: “In the name of Klamm, I call upon you to answer my questions.” “In the name of Klamm?” K. repeated. “Is he 
concerned about my affairs, then?” “That,” said Momus, “is something I have no opinion about and you surely even less 
so; so the two of us need have no qualms in leaving the matter to him. Nevertheless, by virtue of the position bestowed 
upon me by Klamm, I call upon you to stay and answer.” “Surveyor,” the landlady broke in, “I’ll be careful not to give 
you any more advice, my previous suggestions, the most well-meant suggestions conceivable, were turned down in a most 
disgraceful way, and I came here to the secretary—I have nothing to hide—only so as to notify the administration of your 
conduct and intentions in an appropriate manner and to guard against the possibility of your ever being lodged with me 
again, that’s how things stand between the two of us and this isn’t likely to change, and so if I give you my opinion, I do 
so not to help you but to ease somewhat the difficult task of the secretary, who has to deal with a person such as you. 
Still—and it’s only by being frank that I can associate with you at all, and then only with great reluctance—you can profit 
from what I say; you need only have the desire to do so. And just in case you do, I should like to draw your attention to 
the following: in your case the only path leading to Klamm passes through the secretary’s depositions. But I don’t wish to 
exaggerate, perhaps this path doesn’t lead to Klamm, perhaps it ends long before it reaches him; that decision is made by 
the secretary at his own discretion. Anyhow, for you this is the only path that does at least lead in Klamm’s direction. And 
you want to give up the only path, for no reason other than contrariness?” “Oh, Landlady,” said K., “it is not the only 
path leading to Klamm, nor is it of greater value than the others. And it is you, Mr. Secretary, who decides whether or not 
anything I might say here will reach Klamm.” “Certainly,” said Momus, lowering his eyes with pride and gazing right and 
left, where there was nothing to be seen, “why else would I be secretary?” “You see, Landlady,” said K., “it’s not to 
Klamm that I need a path, but first to the secretary.” “That’s the path I wanted to open up for you,” said the landlady, 
“didn’t I offer this morning to forward your request to Klamm? That would have happened through the secretary. But you 
rejected the offer, and now you have no alternative. Of course, after your performance today, after your attempt to 
waylay Klamm, you’ll have even less prospect of success. But this final, tiniest, vanishing, even nonexistent hope is your 
only hope.” “How is it, Landlady,” said K., “that initially you tried so hard to prevent me from pressing on to Klamm, and 
now you take my request so seriously and seem to think I’m lost, as it were, if my plans fail? If at one point it was 
possible to advise me sincerely from the bottom of one’s heart against any attempt to reach Klamm, how can one now 
with seemingly equal sincerity almost push me along the path to Klamm, which of course may never lead to him.” “So 
I’m pushing you, am I?” said the landlady. “Do you mean that I’m pushing you when I call your attempts hopeless? Now 
that truly would be the height of audacity, if in this way you were trying to shift your own responsibility for yourself onto 
me. Might it be the presence of the secretary that prompts you to do so? No, Surveyor, I’m certainly not pushing you to 
do anything at all. I have only one thing to confess, that when I first saw you, I may have overestimated you a little. Your 
quick victory over Frieda frightened me, I didn’t know what you might still be capable of, I wanted to ward off additional 
misfortunes and thought the only way I could bring this about was by shocking you with pleas and threats. Meanwhile I 
have learned to think about everything more calmly. You may do exactly as you like. In the snow outside in the 
courtyard your deeds will perhaps leave deep footprints, but that’s all.” “I don’t think the contradiction is entirely 
resolved,” said K., “but I’m satisfied now that I have alerted you to it. But, Secretary, I would ask you to tell me whether 
the landlady’s opinion is correct, namely, whether the deposition you want to take from me could lead to my being 
allowed to appear before Klamm. If that is so, then I’m ready to answer all questions right away. In that respect I am 
certainly ready for everything.” “No,” said Momus, “there are no such connections. I’m simply interested in getting a 
precise description of this afternoon for Klamm’s village registry. The description is ready, you need only fill in two or 
three gaps, simply as a matter of form, there is no other objective and none can be attained.” K. looked in silence at the 
landlady. “Why are you looking at me,” the landlady asked, “isn’t that exactly what I told you? He’s always like this. 
Secretary, he’s always like this. Distorts the information given to him, then claims he’s been given the wrong information. 
I have been telling him for ever and ever, and once again today, that there isn’t the slightest chance of his being received 
by Klamm; now if there is no such chance, he won’t get it through this deposition either. Could anything be clearer than 



that? Besides, I’ve been telling him that this deposition is the only truly official connection that he can have with Klamm, 
but this too is altogether clear and indubitable. Yet if he doesn’t believe me, and constantly hopes—I don’t know why and 
to what end—to be able to reach Klamm, then his sole hope, if one keeps to his train of thought, lies in the only truly 
official connection that he has with Klamm, namely, in this deposition. That’s all I have said, and anyone who says 
otherwise is twisting my words maliciously.” “Landlady, if that is so,” said K., “then please excuse me, for I have indeed 
misunderstood you; I gathered from your earlier remarks, mistakenly as it now turns out, that there is the tiniest hope for 
me.” “Certainly,” said the landlady, “I think so, but now you’re twisting my words again, only this time the other way 
around. I think there is some such hope for you, but it is based solely on this deposition. Yet the situation isn’t such that 
you can simply attack the secretary with the question: ‘Will I be allowed to see Klamm if I answer the questions.’ When a 
child asks in such a way, one laughs, when an adult does so, it’s an insult to the office; except the secretary has graciously 
concealed this through the delicacy of his reply. But the hope I have in mind has to do with your possessing through the 
deposition a kind of connection, perhaps a kind of connection, with Klamm. Isn’t that hope enough? If you were asked 
about the accomplishments that make you worthy of the gift of such hope, could you come up with anything at all? Of 
course, one cannot speak more precisely about this hope, and in his official capacity the secretary in particular would not 
be able to give even the slightest hint of this. For him it is, as he said, only a matter of getting a description of this 
afternoon, simply as a matter of form, he will say no more, even if you were to question him right now about my 
statements.” “So then, Secretary,” asked K., “will Klamm read this deposition?” “No,” said Momus, “why should he? After 
all, Klamm cannot read every deposition, and indeed he reads none: ‘Don’t come anywhere near me with those 
depositions!’ he often says.” “Surveyor,” the landlady complained, “you exhaust me by asking such questions. For is it 
truly necessary, let alone desirable, that Klamm should read this deposition and get to know the trifling details of your 
life, word for word, wouldn’t you prefer to request most humbly that the report be hidden from Klamm, a request by the 
way that would be just as foolish as your previous one, for who can hide anything from Klamm, but one that would 
nonetheless reveal a more sympathetic character. And is this necessary for what you call your hope? Didn’t you yourself 
state that you’d be satisfied if you could only have an opportunity to speak in the presence of Klamm, even if he neither 
looked at you nor listened to you? And through this deposition won’t you obtain at least that much, and perhaps far 
more?” “Far more?” asked K., “in what way?” “If only you didn’t always, like a child, insist on having everything served 
up right away in edible form,” cried the landlady. “For who can come up with answers to such questions? The deposition 
goes into Klamm’s village registry, this you have already heard and no more can be said with any certainty. But can you 
truly grasp the full meaning of the deposition, of the secretary, of the village registry? Do you know what it means to be 
interrogated by the secretary? This is something that he himself may not, or probably doesn’t, know. He sits here quietly 
doing his duty, simply as a matter of form, as he said. But remember that he was appointed by Klamm, that he works in 
Klamm’s name, that everything he does, even if Klamm never hears about it, still has Klamm’s approval from the outset. 
And how can anything have Klamm’s approval that isn’t filled with his spirit? Far be it from me to want to flatter the 
secretary blatantly, he himself would even forbid this, but I’m not talking about his personality as an independent 
individual but rather about what he is when he has Klamm’s approval, as he does now, for instance. Then he is an 
instrument upon which Klamm’s hand lies, and woe betide anybody who will not submit to him.” 

The landlady’s threats did not frighten K., the hopes with which she sought to trap him wearied him. Klamm was 
remote, the landlady had once compared Klamm to an eagle and to K. that had seemed ridiculous, but no longer, he 
considered Klamm’s remoteness, his impregnable abode, his muteness, broken perhaps only by shouts the likes of which 
K. had never heard before, his piercing downturned gaze, which could never be proved, never be refuted, and his, from 
K.’s position below, indestructible circles, which he was describing up there in accordance with incomprehensible laws, 
visible only for seconds—all this Klamm and the eagle had in common. But it certainly had nothing to do with the 
deposition, over which just now Momus broke a salted pretzel, which he enjoyed with his beer, sprinkling all his papers 
with salt and caraway seeds. 

“Good night,” said K., “I have an aversion to all manner of interrogations,” and now he actually did go to the door. “So 
he is indeed leaving,” said Momus to the landlady, almost anxiously. “He wouldn’t dare,” said the landlady, K. heard no 
more, he was already in the corridor. It was cold, there was a strong wind blowing. From a door opposite came the 
landlord, he seemed to have been observing the corridor from behind a peephole. He had to tie his coattails around his 
body, so strongly did the wind pull at them even here in the corridor. “Surveyor, you’re already leaving?” he said. “That 
surprises you?” asked K. “Yes,” said the landlord, “were you not interrogated, then?” “No,” said K., “I did not submit to 
the interrogation.” “Why not?” asked the landlord. “It is unclear to me,” said K., “why I should let myself be interrogated, 
why I should subject myself to a prank or an official whim. Perhaps I would have done so another time also as a joke or 
whim, but not today.” “To be sure,” said the landlord, but his assent was merely polite, not convinced. “But now I must 
let the servants into the taproom,” he said, “their allotted time began quite a while ago. Only I didn’t want to interrupt 
the interrogation.” “So you thought it that important?” asked K. “Oh, yes,” said the landlord. “So I ought not to have 
refused?” asked K. “No,” said the landlord, “you ought not to have done so.” Since K. remained silent, he added, either to 
console K. or to hasten his own departure: “Now, now, this doesn’t mean that sulphur will come raining down right away 
from the heavens.” “No,” said K., “not by the looks of the weather.” And they parted, laughing. 



X 


ON THE STREET 


IY • stepped out on the wild blustery steps and gazed into the darkness. Nasty, nasty weather. Somehow in connection 
with this he thought of how the landlady had endeavored to make him amenable to the deposition and how he had held 
his ground. It was not a candid effort, though, for she had at the same time furtively dragged him away from the 
deposition, and ultimately one couldn’t tell whether one had held one’s ground or given way. An intriguer by nature, 
operating like the wind, seemingly to no end, upon remote alien instructions that one never got to see. 

No sooner had he taken a few steps along the main road than he saw two wavering lights in the distance; this sign of 
life pleased him and he hurried toward them and they in turn glided toward him. He had no idea why he was so greatly 
disappointed on seeing the assistants, it was indeed they coming toward him, probably sent by Frieda, and the lanterns 
that rescued him from the darkness, where there were noises all around him, were his all right, but he was disappointed, 
he had expected strangers, not these old acquaintances, who were a burden to him. But it wasn’t just the assistants, out of 
the dark between them stepped Barnabas. “Barnabas,” cried K., extending his hand, “you’ve come to see me?” The 
surprise at seeing him initially made K. forget all the trouble Barnabas had caused him. “Yes, to see you,” said Barnabas, 
as cordially as ever, “with a letter from Klamm.” “A letter from Klamm!” said K., throwing his head back and taking the 
letter quickly from Barnabas’s hand. “Give me some light!” he told the assistants, who drew close on either side, raising 
their lanterns. K. had to fold the large sheet up tiny in order to shield it from the wind. Then he read: “To the Land 
Surveyor at the Bridge Inn! The surveying work that you have carried out so far meets with my approval. The assistants’ 
work is also praiseworthy; you really know how to induce them to work. Do not relax your exertions! Carry your work to 
a successful conclusion! Any interruption would embitter me. But rest assured, the question of remuneration will soon be 
resolved. I will keep you in mind.” K. looked up from the letter only when the assistants, who read much more slowly 
than he, gave three loud hurrahs in celebration of the good news and swung the lanterns. “Be quiet,” he said, and then to 
Barnabas: “It’s a misunderstanding.” Barnabas did not understand him. “It’s a misunderstanding,” K. repeated, and the 
weariness brought on by the afternoon came over him again, the school was still such a long way off, and behind him 
seemed to loom up the entire Barnabas family; the assistants still clung to K., so he elbowed them aside; why had Frieda 
sent them out to meet him when he had expressly ordered that they should stay with her. Besides, he certainly would 
have found the way home alone, and it would have been easier alone than in such company. And now, to crown it all, 
one of them had wrapped about his neck a scarf with loose ends flapping in the wind that had already hit K. several times 
in the face, and though the other assistant had always lifted the scarf off K.’s face right away with his long, pointed, 
continually fidgeting fingers, this hadn’t improved matters. Both of them even seemed to have enjoyed the to-and-fro, just 
as the wind and the unruly night excited them. “Go away,” K. shouted, “since you insisted on coming, why didn’t you 
bring my walking stick? And now what can I use to drive you home?” They ducked behind Barnabas, but their fear did 
not prevent the two of them, one on either side, from placing their lanterns on the shoulders of their defender, but of 
course he shook them off right away. “Barnabas,” said K., and it weighed upon his heart that Barnabas obviously couldn’t 
understand him, that though his jacket gave off a brilliant sheen in times that were calm, when the situation became 
serious Barnabas was no help at all, he simply resorted to a kind of silent resistance that was impossible to overcome, for 
he was quite defenseless, all that glittered at such moments was his smile, but it was about as effective as the stars above 
against the gale down here. “Look what the gentleman wrote,” K. said, holding the letter up to his face. “The gentleman 
is ill-informed. For I am not doing any work as surveyor, and as for the assistants, you can see what they are worth. And 
work I am not doing, I obviously cannot interrupt; I cannot even arouse the gentleman’s bitterness, so how could I earn 
his recognition! And I will never be able to rest assured.” “I’ll deliver the message,” said Barnabas, who had been looking 
past the letter, which in any case he couldn’t have read since he had put it right next to his face. “Oh,” said K., “you 
promise to deliver it, but can I really believe you? I need a trustworthy messenger so badly, now more than ever!” K. bit 
his lips in impatience. “Sir,” said Barnabas, bending his head gently—K. almost let this seduce him again into believing 
Barnabas—“I’ll certainly deliver it, and the other message you gave me recently. I’ll certainly deliver that, too.” “What!” 
cried K., “you mean you haven’t delivered it yet? Didn’t you go to the Castle the following day?” “No,” said Barnabas, 
“my dear father is old—well, you saw him—and just then there was a great deal of work, I had to help him, but I’ll soon 
be going up to the Castle again.” “But what are you doing, you incomprehensible person, you?” cried K., slapping himself 
on the forehead, “don’t Klamm’s affairs take precedence over everything else? You have the high position of messenger, 
yet you discharge it so shamefully? Who cares about your father’s work? Klamm is waiting for news, but instead of 
rushing there head over heels, you spend your time carting dung from the cowshed.” “My father is a shoemaker,” 
Barnabas said, undeterred, “he had orders from Brunswick, and I am Father’s apprentice.” “Shoemaker—orders— 
Brunswick,” K. cried bitterly, as if trying to make each word forever unusable. “And who needs shoes here on these 
everlastingly empty paths? And why should I care about shoe-making, I entrusted a message to you not so you would 
forget it or garble it on your cobbler’s bench but so you would take it to the gentleman right away.” K. now calmed down 
somewhat on realizing that all this time Klamm had probably not been at the Castle but rather at the Gentlemen’s Inn, yet 



Barnabas annoyed him again, for in an effort to prove that he had memorized K.’s first message, he began reciting it. 
“That’s enough, I don’t want to hear it,” said K. “Don’t be angry at me, sir,” said Barnabas, and then, as if unconsciously 
wanting to punish K., he withdrew his gaze and lowered his eyes, but probably only in dismay over K.’s raised voice. “I’m 
not angry at you,” said K., and now he himself was overcome by uneasiness, “no, not at you, though it’s very bad for me 
to have only a messenger like this for important business.” “Look,” said Barnabas, and it seemed as if, in an attempt to 
defend his honor as a messenger, he was saying more than he ought, “Klamm doesn’t wait for the news, he even gets 
annoyed when I come, ‘More fresh news,’ he once said, and he usually stands up on seeing me come from afar, goes into 
the next room, and doesn’t receive me. Besides, it hasn’t been stipulated that I should take every message there at once; 
had it been stipulated, I would naturally go at once, but it wasn’t stipulated, and if I never went, nobody would admonish 
me because of that. Whenever I take a message, I do so voluntarily.” “Fine,” said K., observing Barnabas and studiously 
looking away from the assistants, who took turns slowly rising up from behind Barnabas’s shoulders, as if through a 
trapdoor, and then quickly, whistling a little in imitation of the wind as if frightened by the sight of K., they disappeared 
again, amusing themselves at length in this way, “how it is at Klamm’s I don’t know, but I doubt that you can distinguish 
everything clearly there, and even if you could, we couldn’t bring about any improvement. But you can take a message 
and that’s what I ask of you. An extremely short message. Can you deliver it tomorrow right away and give me the 
answer tomorrow right away, or at least let me know how you were received? Can you and will you? That would be very 
valuable for me. And perhaps I will still get an opportunity to thank you fittingly, or perhaps you already have a wish 
that I can grant you.” “Certainly I shall carry out the assignment,” said Barnabas. “And will you endeavor to carry it out 
as well as possible and to deliver it to Klamm himself, to get the answer from Klamm himself, very soon, and to do all this 
immediately, tomorrow, tomorrow morning, will you?” “I’ll do my best,” said Barnabas, “but then I always do.” “Let’s 
stop fighting about this,” said K., “here is the assignment: The surveyor K. asks the director for permission to call on him 
in person and accepts in advance all stipulations that might be attached to any such permission. He is obliged to make 
this request because all previous intermediaries have utterly failed, as proof of which he adduces the fact that he has 
done no surveying so far and, judging by the council chairman’s statement, will never do so; it was therefore with a 
desperate feeling of shame that he read the director’s last letter and the only thing that can help here is a personal 
interview with the director. The surveyor realizes the burdensome nature of this request, but he will try to minimize any 
disruption to the director, he submits to all restrictions as regards time, including, for example, a restriction on the 
number of words he may use during the interview, he believes that he could even make do with ten words. With deep 
reverence and extreme impatience he awaits the decision.” K. had spoken in utter self-forgetfulness, as though he stood at 
Klamm’s door and spoke with the doorkeeper. “It’s become much longer than I expected,” he then said, “but you must 
nonetheless deliver it orally, I don’t want to write a letter, for it would once again travel along the endless path of the 
files.” It was only for Barnabas’s sake that K. scribbled down the message on a piece of paper on one assistant’s back 
while the other shone the light, but K. was already able to take it down right away from the dictation of Barnabas, who 
had retained everything and recited it with a schoolchild’s precision, disregarding the false clues given by the assistants. 
“You have an extraordinary memory,” said K., handing him the paper, “and now please show that you’re extraordinary in 
other ways, too. And what about your wishes? Have you none? Indeed, to be frank, I would be somewhat reassured about 
the fate of my message if you had some.” At first Barnabas kept silent, and then he said: “My sisters send you their 
regards.” “Your sisters,” said K., “yes, those big strong girls.” “Both send their regards, but especially Amalia,” said 
Barnabas, “today she gave me this letter for you from the Castle.” Latching on to that particular communication, K. asked: 
“Couldn’t she also take my message to the Castle? Or couldn’t both of you go and each of you try your luck?” “Amalia 
isn’t allowed into the offices,” said Barnabas, “otherwise she would certainly be glad to do so.” “I shall, perhaps, come to 
see you tomorrow,” said K., “but do come here first with the answer. I shall wait for you at the school. My regards to 
your sisters, too.” K.’s promise seemed to have made Barnabas quite happy, he not only gave K. a parting handshake but 
touched him lightly on the shoulder. As though everything were once more as it had been when Barnabas in his radiance 
first came among the peasants in the taproom, K., though smiling, regarded Barnabas’s gesture as a distinction. Having 
mellowed, on the way back he let the assistants do as they pleased. 



XL 


IN THE SCHOOLHOUSE 


Tie arrived home completely frozen, it was dark everywhere, the candles in the lanterns had burned down, and, led by 
the assistants, who already knew their way around, he groped his way through a schoolroom—“Your first praiseworthy 
deed,” he said, recalling Klamm’s letter—from a corner, Frieda, still half asleep, cried: “Let K. sleep! Don’t disturb him!” 
so preoccupied was she with thoughts of K., even though, overcome by sleepiness, she hadn’t been able to wait up for 
him. Then the lamp was lit, but it couldn’t be turned up all that high since there wasn’t much kerosene left. This new 
household still had a number of deficiencies. True, the stove was lit, but the large room, which was also used for 
gymnastics—the equipment lay on the floor and hung from the ceiling—had used up the entire supply of wood and 
though it had been pleasantly warm, so K. was assured, in the meantime it had, alas, cooled down again. Though there 
was a large supply of wood in a shed, the shed was locked and the key with the teacher, who permitted wood to be 
removed only for heating during school hours. This would have been tolerable had there been beds to take refuge in. Yet 
there was nothing of the sort, except for a straw mattress covered with commendable cleanliness by a woolen shawl of 
Frieda’s, but there was no eiderdown and only two stiff coarse blankets, which barely gave off any warmth. And now the 
assistants greedily eyed this miserable straw mattress, though naturally without hope of ever lying on it. Anxiously, 
Frieda looked at K.; she had shown at the Bridge Inn that she could take any room, no matter how miserable, and make it 
comfortable to live in, but she couldn’t have done anything more here, completely without means as she was. “Our only 
decoration is the gymnastic equipment,” she said, smiling with difficulty under her tears. But as for the main deficiencies, 
the inadequate sleeping arrangements and the heating, she would definitely see to them tomorrow and was only asking K. 
to be patient till then. There was not a word, a hint, a sign to suggest that she bore K. the slightest bitterness in her heart, 
though he had torn her, not only from the Gentlemen’s Inn, but now, as he had to admit to himself, from the Bridge Inn 
too. But that is why he was making an effort to find all of this bearable, which was not all that difficult, for in thought he 
was walking alongside Barnabas, repeating the message word for word, not as he had told it to Barnabas but as he 
thought it would sound in front of Klamm. Still, he was genuinely looking forward to the coffee Frieda had made for him 
on a kerosene burner and, leaning on the now almost cold stove, he followed the quick and experienced movements with 
which she spread the inevitable white cloth on the teacher’s desk, put out a flowered coffee cup along with some bread 
and bacon, and even a tin of sardines. Everything was ready, Frieda hadn’t eaten either, but had waited for K. There were 
two chairs at hand, K. and Frieda sat down at the table, the assistants at their feet on the podium, but they wouldn’t stay 
quiet and even created a disturbance during the meal; though they had plenty of everything and were still nowhere near 
finished, now and then they got up to ascertain how much food was still left on the table and whether they could expect 
any more. K. was not in the least concerned about the assistants and took notice of them only when Frieda laughed. Then 
he covered her hand cajolingly with his and asked softly why she treated them so leniently and tolerated their 
misconduct. That was certainly no way to get rid of them, but if you dealt with them very firmly, as became their 
conduct, you could rein them in or—and this was not only more likely but also better still—make their position so 
unpleasant that they would finally run away. It looked as if their stay in the school wouldn’t be particularly pleasant, and 
of course it wouldn’t last, but they would barely notice all the deficiencies if the assistants left and the two of them were 
alone in the silent building. Didn’t she notice too that the assistants were getting cheekier each day, as though they were 
encouraged by Frieda’s presence and the hope that, with Frieda there, K. wouldn’t deal as vigorously with them as he 
would otherwise have done. Incidentally, there might be some extremely simple measures for getting rid of them at once, 
without fuss, and perhaps Frieda even knew of some, given her intimate knowledge of local affairs. And one would 
probably only be doing the assistants a favor by driving them away, for the life they led here could scarcely be called 
luxurious, and they would have to cease lounging about, or at least do less of that, since they would have to work, 
whereas Frieda needed to go easy on herself after the excitement of the last few days, and he, K., would be busy seeking a 
way out of their predicament. Still, if the assistants left, he would feel so relieved that he could easily take care of all the 
janitorial work in addition to everything else. 

Frieda, who had listened carefully, stroked his arm slowly and said she fully agreed with him, though he had perhaps 
exaggerated the assistants’ misconduct, they were young lads, cheerful and somewhat simple-minded, serving a stranger 
for the first time, newly freed from the severity of Castle discipline, and therefore always a little excited and bewildered 
and in that state apt to get up to silly mischief, and though it was quite natural to get annoyed at this, the more sensible 
approach would be to laugh. There were times when she herself simply couldn’t keep from laughing. Still, she fully 
agreed with K. that it would be best to send them away and be all on their own here together. She drew closer to K. and 
hid her face on his shoulder. And in that position, speaking so incomprehensibly that K. had to bend down to her, she 
said that she knew of no measure that could be taken against the assistants and feared that everything K. had suggested 
would be futile. To the best of her knowledge, it was K. who requested them and now he had them and must keep them. 
It would be best to accept them lightheartedly as the lighthearted sort they were; that was the easiest way to put up with 
them. 



K. was dissatisfied with this answer, half in jest and half seriously he said that she seemed to be in league with them or 
was at least very fond of them; well, they were handsome lads all right, but there was nobody who couldn’t somehow be 
got rid of, given a bit of good will, and he would demonstrate this to her with the assistants. 

Frieda said she would be most grateful to him if he succeeded. Besides, from now on she wouldn’t laugh at them or 
speak to them, except when necessary. She no longer considered them funny; it wasn’t a trifling matter being constantly 
observed by two men, she had learned to see them through his eyes. And she really did recoil a little when the assistants 
got up again, partly to check the provisions, partly to investigate the constant whispering. 

K. took advantage of this to turn Frieda against the assistants, he drew Frieda toward him and, seated close together, 
they finished the meal. It was certainly time for bed, and indeed everyone was tired, one of the assistants had even fallen 
asleep over his meal, much to the amusement of the other, who tried to persuade his masters to come and look at the silly 
face of the sleeping assistant, but to no avail; on the chairs above, K. and Frieda remained seated, dismissively. The cold 
having become increasingly unbearable, they were hesitant to go to bed, so in the end K. declared that they had to light 
the stove, otherwise they wouldn’t get any sleep. He looked around for an axe, the assistants knew of one and brought it 
over, they set off for the woodshed. In no time the light door was broken down; delighted, as if they had never before 
experienced anything so wonderful, chasing and pushing each other, they began to carry wood into the schoolroom, 
where there was soon a large pile, they lit the stove and everybody installed themselves around it, the assistants were 
given a blanket to wrap themselves in, that was adequate for them, since it had been agreed they would take turns 
staying awake to keep the stove going, soon it was so warm by the stove that the blankets were no longer required, the 
lamp was extinguished, and, pleased with the warmth and quiet, K. and Frieda stretched out to sleep. 

Awakened at night by some noise, K. first groped about drowsily for Frieda before noticing that it was not Frieda who 
lay beside him but one of the assistants. No doubt because of his irritation on being suddenly awakened, this came as the 
greatest shock he had experienced in the village up to now. With a shout he half rose and, without stopping to think, 
struck the assistant so hard with his fist that he began to cry. But the matter was soon resolved. Frieda had also been 
awakened—at least this is how it seemed to her—when some large animal, possibly a cat, had jumped onto her chest and 
then immediately run off. She had risen and gone through the room, candle in hand, looking for the animal. The assistant 
had seized the chance to sample the pleasure afforded by the straw mattress, for which he was now paying a bitter price. 
Unable to find anything, perhaps it had all been an illusion, Frieda returned to K., but on the way, as though she had 
forgotten all about the conversation earlier that afternoon, she stroked the hair of the crouching, whimpering assistant in 
order to console him. K. didn’t say a word about this, he simply ordered the assistants to stop stoking the fire, since, with 
the expenditure of almost the entire pile of wood, the room was already much too hot. 

Next morning none of them woke up until after the first schoolchildren had come and gathered eagerly around their 
bed. This was unpleasant, for, owing to the intense heat, which had in any case yielded to bitter cold toward morning, 
they had all stripped to their undershirts, and just as they were beginning to get dressed, Gisa, the schoolmistress, a tall 
blond beautiful, if rather stiff, girl, appeared in the doorway. She was clearly prepared to deal with the new janitor, 
having perhaps been briefed by the teacher, for, while still on the threshold, she said: “I simply cannot tolerate this. What 
a fine state of affairs that would be. You merely have permission to sleep in the schoolroom, I’m not obliged to teach in 
your bedroom. A janitor’s family lounging about in bed till late morning. Ugh!” Well, you could object to some of that, 
especially about the family and the beds, thought K., while he and Frieda—the assistants could not be used for this; lying 
on the floor, they were staring in wonder at the schoolmistress and the children—in great haste dragged over the parallel 
bars and the horse, threw the blankets on them, creating a little room where one could at least dress, shielded from the 
children’s stares. Still, there wasn’t a moment’s peace, the schoolmistress was already scolding him because there was no 
fresh water in the washbasin—K. had just been thinking of bringing over the washbasin for Frieda and himself, but he 
abandoned the thought for now, so as not to needlessly annoy the schoolmistress, but the sacrifice was futile, for just then 
there was a loud crash, unfortunately they had forgotten to clear the remnants of the evening meal from the teacher’s 
desk, the schoolmistress removed all of it with the ruler, everything was sent flying to the floor; and anyhow the 
schoolmistress didn’t have to worry about the spilled sardine oil and the coffee dregs and the smashed coffee pot, the 
janitor would of course tidy up right away. Not yet fully clothed, K. and Frieda leaned upon the parallel bars, watching 
the destruction of their few belongings; the assistants, who clearly hadn’t the slightest intention of getting dressed, 
peeped out through the blankets below, much to the children’s delight. Frieda was, of course, most upset by the loss of 
the coffee pot; only when K., in an effort to console her, assured her that he would go to the council chairman at once to 
demand and, what’s more, obtain compensation, did she compose herself sufficiently to run out of the enclosure, dressed 
only in a chemise and slip, so as to fetch the tablecloth and prevent its getting dirtier. She succeeded, even though the 
schoolmistress, in an effort to frighten her off, kept slamming the ruler down nerve-wrackingly on the table. After K. and 
Frieda put on their clothes, they found it necessary to prod the assistants, who seemed dazed by all this, to get dressed, 
ordering them, pushing them, and to some extent even dressing them themselves. Then when everybody was ready, K. 
assigned the next tasks; the assistants should get wood and light the stove, but first in the other schoolroom, where great 
danger lurked, for the teacher was probably already there, Frieda was to wash the floor while K. went for water and did a 
general tidying-up, there could be no thought of breakfast for now. K. wanted to be first outside, so as to ascertain the 
teacher’s mood; the others should follow when he called, he gave this order, on one hand, because he wanted to ensure 
that the stupid antics of the assistants didn’t make matters worse from the start and, on the other, because he wanted to 
spare Frieda as much as possible, for she had ambition, he had none, she was sensitive, he was not, her thoughts centered 
exclusively on the minor abominations of the present, his on Barnabas and the future. Frieda listened carefully to his 
instructions and barely took her eyes off him. No sooner had he stepped outside than the schoolmistress cried amid the 
children’s laughter, which from then on simply would not end: “Well, are you quite rested now?” and when, instead of 
answering, for this was hardly a question, K. headed toward the wash stand, the schoolmistress asked: “But what have 
you done to my kitty?” A large heavy old cat lay sprawled lazily on the table, the schoolmistress was examining one of its 
paws, which was evidently slightly injured. So Frieda was right; this cat certainly hadn’t jumped on her, for she was 
surely no longer capable of jumping, though she had indeed crawled over her, and then, shocked to find people in the 



usually empty building, quickly hidden, injuring herself in her unaccustomed haste. K. tried to explain this calmly to the 
schoolmistress but, ignoring everything except the result, she said: “Yes, you certainly have injured her, what a marvelous 
way of introducing yourselves here! Look”; and calling K. to the teacher’s desk, she showed him the paw, and, before he 
knew what was happening, scratched the back of his hand with the claws; though the claws were already blunt, the 
schoolmistress, who no longer showed the slightest concern for the cat, pressed down so firmly that they nonetheless left 
bloody welts. “And now get back to work,” she said impatiently, bending over the cat again. Frieda, who had been 
watching from behind the parallel bars with the assistants, screamed at the sight of the blood. K. showed his hand to the 
children and said: “Look what an evil cunning cat has done.” He wasn’t saying this for the children, their screaming and 
laughter had already taken on such a life of its own that it needed no further motive or provocation and couldn’t be 
pierced or influenced in any way by words. But since the schoolmistress merely responded to the insult with a sidelong 
glance and for the rest remained intent on her cat, her initial fury evidently sated by the bloody punishment, K. called 
Frieda and the assistants, and they set to work. 

After K. had taken out the bucket with the dirty water, brought in fresh water, and begun to sweep the schoolroom, a 
boy of about twelve stepped out from a bench, touched K.’s hand, and said something that was incomprehensible in the 
noise. Suddenly the noise ceased. K. turned around. His greatest fear all morning had come about. Standing in the 
doorway was the teacher; in each hand the little man held an assistant by the collar. He had probably caught them while 
they were getting wood, for in a powerful voice he shouted, pausing after each word: “Who dared to break into the 
woodshed? Tell me where the fellow is so I can tear him to bits.” Then Frieda got up from the floor, which she had been 
laboriously washing at the feet of the schoolmistress, looked at K., as if trying to summon strength, and then, with some 
of her former superiority in gaze and bearing, said: “I did it, Teacher. I could think of no other solution. The stoves in the 
schoolrooms had to be lit by morning, so someone had to open the shed, I didn’t dare go to get the key from your house 
at night, my fiance was at the Gentlemen’s Inn and might conceivably have spent the night there, so I had to make the 
decision on my own. If what I did was wrong, excuse my inexperience, my fiance gave me quite a scolding when he saw 
what had happened. He even forbade me to light the stoves earlier, for he thought you had indicated by locking the shed 
that you didn’t want the stoves lit before you came. So it’s his fault the stoves weren’t lit and mine the shed was broken 
into.” “Who broke open the door?” the teacher asked the assistants, who were still vainly attempting to shake off his grip. 
“The gentleman,” both said at once, and to exclude all doubt, they pointed at K. Laughing in a manner that seemed even 
more conclusive than her words, Frieda began to wring into the bucket the rag she had used to wash the floor, as if her 
explanation had terminated the matter and the assistants’ explanation were only a belated joke, she was already on her 
knees and about to begin work when she said: “Our assistants are still children who, despite their years, still belong on 
these school benches. For it was I who opened the door with the axe myself, it was very easy, I didn’t need the assistants, 
they would merely have been in the way. But then at night when my fiance got back and went out to inspect and possibly 
repair the damage, the assistants ran after him, probably because they were afraid of being left here alone, they saw my 
fiance working on the torn-off door, which is why they now say—well, they are children.” Yet the assistants shook their 
heads repeatedly during Frieda’s explanation, pointed again at K., and attempted through silent mimicry to get Frieda to 
change her mind, it was to no avail, though, and so they finally gave up, accepted Frieda’s words as an order, and on 
being asked again by the teacher, refused to answer. “Oh,” said the teacher, “so you lied? Or at least accused the janitor 
on frivolous grounds?” They remained silent, but their trembling, frightened glances appeared to suggest guilt. “Then I 
will give you a good beating this instant,” the teacher said, and sent a child to the other room for the cane. Then, as he 
raised the cane, Frieda cried: “The assistants were telling the truth,” and in desperation she threw the rag into the bucket 
with such force that the water splashed out, and ran behind the parallel bars, where she hid herself. “A pack of liars,” 
said the schoolmistress, who had finished bandaging the paw and took the creature onto her lap, for which it was almost 
too wide. 

“So that leaves the janitor here,” said the teacher, pushing the assistants aside and turning to K., who had listened all 
along, resting on his broom: “This janitor, who out of sheer cowardice openly admits that others are being wrongly 
accused of his dirty tricks.” “Now,” said K., realizing that Frieda’s intervention had softened the teacher’s initially 
unrestrained outburst of anger, “I wouldn’t have been sorry if the assistants had received a little beating, they were let off 
scot-free on ten just occasions and can certainly atone for it on a single unjust one. But, Teacher, in other ways too I 
would have preferred to avoid an outright confrontation between us, and you might have preferred that, too. However, 
since Frieda has sacrificed me to the assistants”—here K. paused, Frieda’s sobs came from behind the blanket—“we must 
naturally straighten all this out.” “Outrageous,” said the schoolmistress. “I agree with you entirely, Miss Gisa,” said the 
teacher, “you, Janitor, are of course dismissed on the spot owing to this disgraceful dereliction of duty, I reserve the right 
to impose further punishment, but get out of this building now with all your things. For us this is truly a great relief, 
classes can finally begin. Quick now!” “I’m not moving,” said K., “you certainly are my superior, but not the person who 
granted me this position, that was the council chairman, and he’s the only one from whom I shall accept notification of 
dismissal. Now he hardly gave me this position so that I and these people of mine should freeze here but rather—as you 
yourself said—to prevent me from engaging in rash acts of despair. Letting me go now would be directly contrary to his 
intentions, and I refuse to believe it till I hear the opposite from his own lips. It is decidedly in your interest that I should 
refuse to accept such a frivolous dismissal.” “So you refuse?” asked the teacher. K. shook his head. “Think this over 
carefully,” said the teacher, “you don’t always make the wisest decisions, just recall, for instance, your refusal to submit 
to questioning yesterday afternoon.” “Why do you bring that up now?” asked K. “Because I’m so inclined,” said the 
teacher, “and I’m telling you this now for the last time: get out!” But since this had no effect, the teacher went to the desk 
and spoke softly to the schoolmistress; she said something about the police, but the teacher dismissed this, and they 
finally agreed on a solution; the teacher told the children to go to his classroom, where they would receive instruction 
with the other children, this diversion pleased all, the room emptied amid laughter and shouting, with the teacher and 
schoolmistress following behind. The schoolmistress carried the class register on which lay the amply proportioned and 
utterly indifferent cat. The teacher would have rather left the cat there, but the schoolmistress rejected a suggestion along 
those lines with a vehement allusion to K.’s cruelty; so on top of all the other irritations K. was now burdening the 



teacher with the cat. This surely left its mark on the last words spoken by the teacher, which he addressed to K. from the 
doorway: “The lady has no choice but to leave this room with the children, since you refuse in a refractory manner to 
accept my notification of dismissal, and since nobody can expect a young girl like her to impart lessons amidst your filthy 
family setup. So you’ll stay here on your own, and since you’ll no longer have the revulsion of decent onlookers to 
contend with, you may stretch out as you please. But it won’t last long, I can guarantee that.” Then he slammed the door. 



XII. 


THE ASSISTANTS 


IV o sooner had they all left than K. said to the assistants: “Go away!” Baffled by this unexpected command, they 
complied, but when K. locked the door behind them, they immediately tried to come back in and began whimpering and 
knocking on the door. “You’re dismissed,” K. cried, “I will never employ you in my service again.” They weren’t willing 
to accept this, though, and hammered with their hands and feet on the door. “Let us come back to you, sir,” they cried, as 
if K. were the land and they were about to sink in the floods. But K. had no sympathy for them, he waited impatiently for 
the moment when the unbearable noise would force the teacher to intervene. This soon happened. “Let those damned 
assistants of yours in!” he shouted. “I’ve dismissed them!” K. shouted back; this had the undesired side-effect of showing 
the teacher what happened when one actually had the strength not only to give notice of dismissal but to enforce the 
dismissal. The teacher now attempted in an amicable way to soothe the assistants, they need only wait here calmly, for K. 
would finally have to let them back in again. Then he left. And the situation would have remained quiet if K. hadn’t 
begun shouting to them that they were dismissed and hadn’t the slightest hope of reinstatement. At that, they began to 
make as much noise as before. The teacher came back, but he would no longer negotiate with them and instead drove 
them, evidently with his greatly feared cane, from the school. 

Before long they appeared at the windows of the gymnasium, knocking on the panes and shouting, but their words 
were no longer audible. Yet they didn’t stay there long either, in the deep snow they couldn’t jump about as much as 
their restlessness demanded. So they rushed to the fence of the school garden, jumped up on the stone base, where, 
though only from afar, they could get a better view of the room, there they ran up and down, holding on to the fence, 
then halted, and stretched their clasped hands beseechingly toward K. They kept this up a long time, despite the futility 
of their efforts; it was as if they were blind, and they probably didn’t even stop when K. lowered the curtains to get them 
out of his sight. 

In the now dusky room K. went to the parallel bars to see about Frieda. At a glance from him she got up, tidied her 
hair, dried her face, and silently set about making coffee. Although she already knew about all this, K. nonetheless gave 
her formal notice of his dismissal of the assistants. She merely nodded. K. sat down on a school bench and observed her 
weary movements. It had always been her freshness and resolve that had lent her paltry body a certain beauty, but now 
that beauty was gone. It had taken only a few days of living with K. to bring this about. The work in the taproom hadn’t 
been easy, but it probably suited her better. Or was the distance from Klamm the real reason for her decline? Klamm’s 
proximity had made her so madly enticing, in that enticement K. had seized her, but now she was wilting in his arms. 

“Frieda,” said K. She put the coffee mill down at once and came to K. on the bench. “You’re angry at me?” she asked. 
“No,” said K., “I think you cannot help it. You were quite content living at the Gentlemen’s Inn. I should have left you 
there.” “Yes,” said Frieda, gazing sadly into space, “you should have left me there. I’m not worthy enough to live with 
you. Freed of me, you could perhaps achieve everything you want. Out of concern for me you submit to that tyrannical 
teacher, take on this miserable post, and now you are making a painstaking application for an interview with Klamm. All 
for me, but I give you little in return.” “No,” said K., putting his arm around her consolingly, “those are merely trifles that 
don’t hurt me, and it isn’t just for you that I want to go to Klamm. And then there’s everything that you have done for 
me! Before getting to know you, I was very much adrift here. Nobody took me in and anybody I thrust myself upon soon 
made me leave. And even if I could have found peace with certain people, it could only have been with those I ought to 
have fled from, like Barnabas’s family—” “You fled from them? Isn’t that so? Darling!” Frieda broke in quite animatedly, 
and then, after a hesitant “Yes” from K., fell back into her weariness. By now, though, K. was no longer so determined to 
explain how everything had taken a turn for the better for him through the alliance with Frieda. Slowly he took his arm 
away, they sat a moment in silence, and then, as if K.’s hand had supplied her with a warmth that she now found 
indispensable, she said: “I cannot stand this life here. If you want to hold on to me, we must leave and go somewhere 
else, to southern France, or to Spain.” “I cannot go abroad,” said K., “I came here in order to stay here. I will stay here.” 
And in a contradiction he didn’t bother to explain, he added as if speaking to himself: “Now what could have attracted 
me to this desolate land other than the desire to stay?” Then he said: “But you too want to stay here, it is your country. 
All you miss is Klamm and that prompts such desperate thoughts.” “So I miss Klamm?” said Frieda, “there’s surely an 
abundance of Klamm here, too much Klamm; it’s so as to escape from him that I want to get away. It isn’t Klamm that I 
miss, but you. It’s for your sake that I want to leave; because I cannot get enough of you here, where everybody is 
constantly tearing at me. Better to have this pretty mask torn off, better to have this body made ugly, so that I can live 
with you in peace.” K. noted only one thing: “So Klamm is still in touch with you?” he asked at once, “he calls you?” “I 
know nothing about Klamm,” said Frieda, “I’m talking about others, for instance, the assistants.” “Oh, the assistants,” K. 
said in astonishment, “they follow you?” “Did you never notice it, then?” asked Frieda. “No,” said K., vainly trying to 
recall some details, “they surely are intrusive, lecherous young lads, but I never noticed their having the audacity to go 
near you.” “You never did?” said Frieda, “you never noticed how impossible it was to get them out of our room at the 
Bridge Inn, how jealously they observed our relations, how one of them lay in my place on the straw mattress, how they 



testified against you so as to drive you away, ruin you, and have me to themselves. You didn’t notice any of that?” K. 
looked at Frieda without answering. These charges against the assistants were surely true, but they could also be 
interpreted much more innocently as a reflection of the assistants’ ridiculous, childish, unstable, uncontrollable nature. 
And wasn’t it further proof against the accusation that they should have always endeavored to go with K. instead of 
staying behind with Frieda? K. mentioned something of the sort. “Hypocrisy,” said Frieda. “You didn’t see through it? 
Then why did you drive them away, if not for those reasons?” And she went to the window, pulled the curtain slightly to 
one side, looked out, and called to K. The assistants were still outside at the fence; visibly tired though they were, 
summoning all their energy, they extended their arms beseechingly every now and then toward the schoolhouse. One of 
them, in order to avoid having to keep holding on, impaled the back of his coat on the fence. 

“Poor things! Poor things!” said Frieda. “You asked me why I drove them away?” K. asked. “You’re directly to blame 
for that.” “Me?” Frieda asked, without taking her eyes from the window. “You were all too friendly toward the 
assistants,” said K., “you tolerated their bad habits, laughed at them, stroked their hair, pitied them constantly, ‘poor 
things, poor things,’ you’ve just said so again, and then finally that last incident, since you believed I wasn’t too high a 
price to pay for getting the assistants out of a beating.” “That’s just it,” said Frieda, “that’s what I’m talking about, that’s 
exactly what makes me so unhappy, what keeps me from you, even though I know of no greater happiness than to be 
with you, constantly, without interruption, without end, but in the dreams I dream there’s no tranquil place on earth for 
our love in the village or anywhere else, so I picture a deep and narrow grave where we embrace each other as if with 
clamps, I hide my face in you, you hide yours in me, and nobody will ever see us again. But then—look at those 
assistants! It isn’t you they are thinking of when they clasp their hands like that, but me.” “And it’s not me who is 
watching them,” said K., “but you.” “Of course it’s me,” said Frieda almost angrily, “but that’s what I have been telling 
you all along; why else would the assistants be pursuing me, even if they are the emissaries of Klamm—” “The emissaries 
of Klamm,” said K., for though the term immediately seemed quite natural to him, it still came as a big surprise. “Yes, of 
course, Klamm’s emissaries,” said Frieda, “but even if they are, they’re still clumsy youths whose education could profit 
from a beating. What ugly, swarthy youths, and how repulsive the contrast between their faces, which make one see them 
as adults, or almost as students, and their childish, silly behavior. Do you think I can’t see this? I am ashamed of them. 
But that’s exactly it, they don’t repel me, I’m ashamed of them. I can’t stop looking at them. When one ought to get 
annoyed at them, I can only laugh. When one ought to strike them, I can only stroke their hair. When I lie beside you at 
night, unable to sleep, I cannot help looking across you and observing one of them sleeping tightly rolled up in the 
blanket and the other kneeling by the open oven door stoking the fire and I must bend so far forward that I almost wake 
you. And it isn’t the cat that frightens me—oh, I know all about cats and I know all about those uneasy, constantly 
interrupted naps in the taproom—it’s not the cat that frightens me, but I who give myself a fright. And it doesn’t take that 
monster of a cat, for I jump at the least noise. One moment I’m afraid you’ll wake up and it’ll be all over and the next I’m 
jumping up to light the candle so you’ll wake up quickly and protect me.” “I had no idea about any of those things,” said 
K., “though in an inkling of it I drove them away, but now that they’re gone perhaps everything will be fine.” “Yes, 
they’re finally gone,” said Frieda, though her face was tormented rather than joyful, “but we don’t know who they are. 
Klamm’s emissaries, that’s what I call them in my thoughts, just playfully, but perhaps that is what they really are. Their 
eyes, those naive but sparkling eyes, somehow remind me of Klamm’s eyes, yes, that’s it, Klamm’s glance sometimes leaps 
from their eyes and goes straight through me. And so it was wrong of me to have said that I’m ashamed of them. I only 
wish that were so! Though I realize that in other places and with other people this same conduct would be stupid and 
offensive, with them it isn’t, I watch their silly antics with admiration and respect. But if they are Klamm’s emissaries, 
who will free us from them, and would it even be good to be freed from them? Wouldn’t you have to bring them back in 
at once and be happy if they actually came?” “You want me to let them back in?” K. asked. “No, no,” said Frieda, 
“nothing could be further from my wishes. The sight of them if they were to burst in now, their delight in seeing me 
again, their hopping about like children and their stretching out their arms like men, I might not be able to bear that. But 
then when I think that if you keep treating them this harshly you may be denying Klamm access to you, I want to save 
you from the repercussions of that. Then I want you to let them in. So quickly let them in. Don’t worry about me, what 
difference do I make. I will defend myself for as long as I can, but if I lose, well then I lose, but with the awareness that 
this, too, was for your sake.” “You’re only reinforcing my opinion about the assistants,” said K., “they will never come in 
here again with my permission. The fact that I got them out shows that under certain circumstances it is indeed possible 
to curb them and that they have no significant business with Klamm. Only yesterday evening I got a letter from Klamm 
from which it emerges that Klamm has been completely misinformed about the assistants, and the only conclusion this 
permits is that he is utterly indifferent to them, for if this weren’t so he could certainly have obtained precise information 
about them. The fact that you see Klamm in the assistants proves nothing, for unfortunately you’re still influenced by the 
landlady and see Klamm everywhere. You’re still Klamm’s mistress and not my wife yet by any means. This sometimes 
makes me feel quite dismal, then it’s as if I had lost everything, then I have the feeling I have just arrived in the village, 
not full of hope, as I truly was then, but aware that nothing but disappointments lie ahead and that I will have to drink 
each one down to the dregs. But still that’s only sometimes,” K. added, smiling, when he saw Frieda sag under his words, 
“besides, it does underline something positive, namely, what you mean to me. And if you call upon me to choose between 
you and the assistants, then the assistants have already lost. What an idea, to choose between you and the assistants. Now 
I want to get rid of them, once and for all. Who knows, perhaps the weakness that came over the two of us simply comes 
from our not having had breakfast yet.” “Possibly,” said Frieda, smiling wearily, and she set to work. K., too, picked up 
his broom again. 



XIII 


HANS 


A. little while later there was a light knock. “Barnabas!” K. shouted, threw down the broom, and in a few bounds was at 
the door. Frieda, startled more by the name than by anything else, looked at him. With his unsteady hands K. couldn’t 
immediately open the old lock. “I’m opening up,” he kept repeating, instead of asking who was knocking. And then he 
had to watch entering through the now wide-open front door, not Barnabas but the small boy who had once wanted to 
speak to K. But K. had no desire to remember him. “Well, what are you doing here?” he said, “classes are next door.” “I 
came from there,” said the boy, looking up at K. with large brown eyes, erect, his arms close to his body. “So what do you 
want? Quick!” said K., bending down a little, for the boy spoke softly. “Can I help you?” asked the boy. “He wants to help 
us,” K. said to Frieda, and then to the boy: “So what’s your name?” “Hans Brunswick,” said the boy, “fourth grade, son of 
Otto Brunswick, master shoemaker, Madeleine Street.” “Well then, your name is Brunswick,” said K., who now became 
friendlier. It turned out that Hans had become so upset over the bloody welts the schoolmistress had raised on K.’s hand 
that he had then decided to help him. Without asking, he had at the risk of severe punishment crept from the other 
classroom like a deserter. He was no doubt largely driven by such boyish notions. They were matched by the earnestness 
evident in everything he did. Only initially hampered by shyness, he soon got used to K. and Frieda, and on being given 
good hot coffee to drink he grew lively and confiding and his questions eager and insistent, as if he wanted to ascertain 
the essential as quickly as possible in order to be able to make decisions for K. and Frieda on his own. There was also a 
certain imperiousness in his nature, but mixed with childish innocence so that you were glad to submit to him, half 
sincerely, half jokingly. In any case he monopolized everybody’s attention, all work had ceased, breakfast was dragging 
on. Although he was seated on a bench, K. above at the teacher’s table, and Frieda on a nearby chair, it looked as if Hans 
were the teacher, as if he were examining them and judging their answers, a faint smile around his soft mouth seemed to 
suggest he knew very well that this was merely a game, but this only made him concentrate all the more intently, 
perhaps it wasn’t so much a smile as the happiness of childhood that played about his lips. It took him a remarkably long 
time to admit that he knew K. from the time he had come by Lasemann’s. This pleased K. “You were playing at the 
woman’s feet?” K. asked. “Yes,” said Hans, “that was my mother.” And now he had to speak about his mother, but he did 
so only hesitantly; after repeated requests, however, it became clear that he was indeed a young boy, from whom, 
especially when he was asking questions, there seemed to issue a voice, perhaps in a premonition of the future, but 
perhaps this was merely a sensory illusion on the part of the uneasy tense listener, the voice of an almost energetic, clever 
man with foresight, but then without transition he was once again a schoolboy who was incapable of understanding 
certain questions and misinterpreted others and spoke too softly, with a childish inconsiderateness, even though this 
failing was repeatedly pointed out to him, and then, faced with some especially penetrating questions, he fell quite silent, 
as though out of stubbornness, and also without the slightest embarrassment, in a way no adult could have done. Indeed 
it seemed as if he thought that he alone was permitted to ask questions and that questions from the others would only 
break some rule and waste time. He could sit there quietly for a long time, body erect, head lowered, lower lip pouting. 
This so pleased Frieda that she often asked him questions in the hope that they would silence him in this way. Sometimes 
she even succeeded, but this annoyed K. On the whole one didn’t learn much, Hans’s mother was rather sickly, but the 
exact nature of the illness was still unclear, the child that Frau Brunswick had been holding on her lap was Hans’s sister 
and was called Frieda (Hans wasn’t pleased to discover that the woman questioning him had the same name), they all 
lived in the village, though not at Lasemann’s, they had only gone there for a bath since Lasemann had the large tub in 
which the small children—Hans no longer counted as such—loved to bathe and frolic; Hans spoke of his father with 
reverence or fear, but only when there was no mention of his mother; when set against his mother, his father evidently 
counted for little; incidentally, no matter how you questioned him about his family life, he never responded, all you 
learned about his father’s trade was that he was the largest shoemaker in the village, nobody else came near, as Hans 
repeated often enough in response to entirely unrelated questions; the father even gave out work to other shoemakers, 
such as Barnabas’s father, but in that particular case Brunswick must have done so as a special favor, as indicated by the 
proud way Hans tossed his head, which made Frieda jump down and kiss him. Asked whether he had ever been at the 
Castle, he answered only after repeated questioning, and what’s more with a “No”; when asked the same question 
concerning his mother he simply did not answer. K. finally wearied of this, the questioning seemed useless even to him, 
for in that respect he agreed with the boy, there was also something rather shameful about this effort to probe family 
secrets in a roundabout way through an innocent child, and indeed doubly so if you couldn’t even come up with 
anything. And finally, when K. asked the boy how he proposed to help, he was no longer surprised to learn that Hans 
merely wanted to help them with their tasks so as to ensure that the teacher and schoolmistress ceased scolding K. K. 
explained to Hans that no such help was needed, it was probably in the teacher’s nature to be a scold, and one could 
scarcely escape this even through the most meticulous work, the work itself wasn’t that difficult and only because of 
certain chance events had he fallen behind today, and in any case this scolding didn’t affect K. as it would a pupil, he 
simply shook it off, it meant almost nothing to him, and he hoped to escape soon from the teacher. Since this merely 



concerned help against the teacher, K. thanked him very much and said he could go back now, he hoped he wouldn’t be 
punished. Although K. never emphasized this and only intimated it involuntarily, it was only the help against the teacher 
that he didn’t need, whereas he wasn’t ruling out the possibility of another sort of help, Hans clearly took note of this and 
asked whether K. needed help of some other kind, he would be very glad to help him, and if he couldn’t, he would ask his 
mother to do so, and then success would be assured. Besides, when Father had worries he also asked Mother for help. 
And Mother had once even asked about K., she hardly ever left the house, her presence that day at Lasemann’s was 
exceptional, but he, Hans, often went there to play with Lasemann’s children, and Mother had once asked him whether 
the surveyor had ever come back. Well, one shouldn’t ask Mother needless questions, for she was weak and ill, and so he 
had simply told her that he hadn’t seen the surveyor there, and nothing more was said; on finding K. here in the school, 
though, he had to speak to him so that he could inform his mother. For Mother liked it best if you carried out her wishes 
without explicit orders. At that, after a moment’s reflection, K. said he didn’t need help, he had everything he needed, but 
it was very kind of Hans to want to help him and he thanked him for his good intentions, it was certainly possible he 
might need something later, then he would turn to him, he did have his address. But this time maybe he, K., could be of 
some help, he was sorry that Hans’s mother was ailing and that nobody here evidently understood her illness; in a case as 
badly neglected as this, even illnesses that are quite minor in and of themselves can become quite serious. Well, he, K., 
not only had some medical knowledge but also, and this was even more valuable, experience treating patients. There 
were cases where doctors had failed and he had succeeded. At home, on account of his healing powers, they always 
called him “the bitter herb.” Anyhow, he would like to take a look at Hans’s mother and talk to her. Perhaps he could 
give some good advice, he would gladly do so, even if only for Hans’s sake. At first Hans’s eyes lit up at this offer, 
tempting K. to become even more insistent, though the result was unsatisfactory, for in answer to repeated questions and 
without even expressing regret Hans said that no strangers were allowed to visit Mother since she needed constant care; 
though K. had barely spoken to her that one time, she had had to spend a few days in bed afterwards, but this was a 
frequent occurrence. Father had become very angry at K. and would certainly never allow K. to come and visit Mother, 
indeed he had actually wanted to go and see K. in order to punish him for his behavior, except Mother had dissuaded 
him. But above all Mother herself generally didn’t want to speak to anyone and her question about K. was no exception to 
that rule, on the contrary, in mentioning him she could have said that she wished to see him, but she had not done so, 
and had thus made her intentions plain. She only wanted to hear about K. and didn’t want to speak to him. By the way it 
wasn’t actually an illness she suffered from, she was fully aware of the cause of her condition and sometimes hinted as 
much, it was probably the air here that didn’t agree with her, but then again because of Father and the children she 
didn’t want to leave the village, and also her condition was much better than it had been. And this is all K. learned; 
Hans’s powers of reasoning had noticeably improved now that he had to shield his mother from K., the very person whom 
he supposedly wanted to help; indeed, in the good cause of keeping K. from his mother, he even contradicted some of his 
own previous statements, those, for instance, concerning her illness. Nonetheless, K. could now see too that Hans still 
viewed him favorably, only he forgot everything else because of his mother; anybody one happened to mention in the 
same breath as his mother immediately got put in the wrong, just now it was K., but it could just as easily be someone 
like, say, his father. K. wanted to test that last notion and said that it was certainly very sensible of Hans’s father to shield 
his mother from all disturbances and if he, K., had had even the slightest inkling of that he certainly wouldn’t have risked 
speaking to his mother and so he was asking Hans to convey his belated apologies to the family. Still, he couldn’t quite 
understand why, if the causes of the illness were so clearly established, his father was preventing his mother from 
recovering in the air someplace else; one had to say that his father was preventing her since it was only for his sake and 
the children’s that she didn’t go away, but she could take the children with her, she certainly needn’t go away for long, 
nor very far either; for up on the Castle hill the air was entirely different. His father needn’t fear the cost of such an 
excursion, he was after all the largest shoemaker in the village, and he or his mother surely had relatives or 
acquaintances at the Castle who would gladly take her in. Why wouldn’t he let her go? He shouldn’t underestimate an 
ailment of that sort, K. had caught only a glimpse of his mother, but it was her striking paleness and infirmity that had 
prompted him to speak to her, and even then he had been surprised that Hans’s father had left that sick woman in the 
bad air of a room used for communal bathing and washing and hadn’t tempered his own loud voice either. His father 
probably didn’t know what was at stake, it could be that the ailment had improved of late, that sort of ailment is fickle, 
but in the end if you don’t fight it, it gathers force and comes back, and nothing more can be done. Well, if K. couldn’t 
speak to Hans’s mother, it would perhaps be a good idea to speak with his father and make him aware of all this. 

Hans had listened intently, understood the majority, and strongly sensed the threat in the remainder, which he found 
incomprehensible. Nonetheless, he said that K. couldn’t speak to Father, Father disliked him and would surely treat him 
as the teacher had done. All smiles and shyness when talking about K., he was all bitterness and grief whenever he 
mentioned his father. Yet he added that K. could perhaps speak to Mother, but only without Father’s knowledge. After 
reflecting for a moment with a fixed gaze, like a woman who wants to do something forbidden and seeks a way to carry it 
out with impunity, Hans said that it would perhaps be possible the day after tomorrow; in the evenings Father went to 
the Gentlemen’s Inn, he had meetings there, and so in the evening he, Hans, would come and lead K. to Mother, but only 
if Mother agreed, which was still quite unlikely. Above all else she never did anything contrary to Father’s will, submitted 
to him in everything, including matters whose unreasonableness even he, Hans, could clearly recognize. In reality Hans 
was looking for K.’s help against his father, it was as if he had deceived himself, for he had thought that he wanted to 
help K. whereas what he had truly wanted, since nobody in their old circle could help them, was to determine whether 
this stranger, whose sudden appearance even Mother had noted, might perhaps be able to help them. How 
unintentionally reserved and almost underhanded the boy was, one couldn’t have gathered this from his appearance or 
his speech, only through the rather belated confessions extracted from him by chance or design. And now in long 
conversations with K. he considered what difficulties had to be overcome; even with the best intentions of Hans these 
difficulties were almost insurmountable; lost in thought but also seeking help, he stared the whole time with uneasily 
twinkling eyes at K. Until Father left, he couldn’t say anything to Mother, otherwise Father would find out and it would 
be all over, so he could only mention it later, but even then out of consideration for his mother he would have to ask her 



consent, not quickly and all of a sudden but slowly and on some suitable occasion, and only then could he come to get K., 
but wouldn’t that be too late, wouldn’t his father’s return be already dangerously imminent? Indeed, it couldn’t be done. 
But K. showed that it could be done. There was no reason to fear there not being enough time, a short conversation, a 
short meeting would be enough, and Hans needn’t come for K. K. would wait in hiding somewhere near the house and at 
a sign from Hans he would come at once. No, said Hans, K. shouldn’t wait near the house—once again it was his 
sensitivity about his mother that governed him—without Mother’s knowledge K. shouldn’t set out on his way; he, Hans, 
shouldn’t enter into any such secret agreement which left out Mother, he must come and get K. from the school, but not 
before Mother knew of it and gave her permission. Fine, said K., then it was really dangerous, for it was conceivable that 
Hans’s father would catch him in the house and, even if this didn’t happen, his mother would fear as much and wouldn’t 
let Hans go, and so the whole plan would fail because of his father. Here again Hans objected, and in this way the 
argument went back and forth. Some time ago K. had called Hans, who was seated in the bench, to the teacher’s desk, 
pulled him between his knees, and patted him soothingly a few times. And despite some resistance from Hans, this 
closeness actually helped them come to an understanding. They finally agreed to the following: Hans would first tell his 
mother the whole truth, but to make it easier for her to give her consent he would add that K. also wanted to speak with 
Brunswick himself, not about Hans’s mother but about his own affairs. That was true, too; during the conversation it had 
occurred to K. that Brunswick, no matter how dangerous and evil a person he was in other respects, couldn’t really be his 
adversary, for he was after all, at least according to the council chairman’s report, the leader of the faction that had, even 
if merely on political grounds, demanded the summoning of a surveyor. So Brunswick must have welcomed K.’s arrival in 
the village; but then the irritated greeting from him that first day and the dislike of which Hans had spoken were almost 
incomprehensible, but perhaps Brunswick felt hurt precisely because K. hadn’t turned first to him for help, perhaps there 
was some other misunderstanding that could be resolved in a few words. Once that was done, though, K. could surely 
count on Brunswick for support against the teacher, and even against the council chairman; all the official chicanery— 
what else could you call it?—with which the council chairman and the teacher kept him from the Castle authorities and 
forced him to take the janitorial post could be exposed, and if it soon came to a fight between Brunswick and the council 
chairman over K., then Brunswick would have to take K. on his side, K. would be a guest in Brunswick’s house, 
Brunswick’s means of combat would be placed at his disposal in defiance of the council chairman, who knows how far he 
would get in this way, and in any case he would often be near the woman—thus he played with his dreams and they with 
him, while Hans, thinking only of his mother, observed K.’s silence with concern, just as one does with a doctor who is 
lost in thought in an effort to find a cure for a serious case. K.’s proposal to speak to Brunswick about the surveyor 
position met with Hans’s approval, though only because it ensured his mother some protection from his father and, 
besides, merely concerned an emergency situation that would hopefully never come about. Hans simply asked how K. 
would explain the late hour of his visit to his father, and finally contented himself, if with a slightly glum face, with K.’s 
statement that the unbearable janitorial post and dishonorable treatment by the teacher had in a sudden attack of despair 
made him lose all sense of consideration. 

Then, when everything had been thus considered, insofar as one could see, and the possibility of success could at least 
no longer be ruled out, Hans, relieved of his burdensome reflections, became more cheerful, chattered childishly for a 
while, first with K. and then also with Frieda, who had sat there a long time, as though thinking of entirely different 
matters, and only now began to take part in the conversation again. Among other things she asked him what he wanted 
to be, he didn’t think for long before saying that he wanted to be a man like K. Then, when asked why, he naturally 
couldn’t answer, and the question whether he wanted to be a janitor, for instance, he answered with an emphatic “No.” It 
was only after further questioning that one noticed in what a roundabout way he had obtained his wish. K.’s current 
situation was not so much enviable as sad and contemptible; Hans, too, saw this clearly himself and didn’t have to 
observe others to make it out, he would have dearly liked to preserve his mother from every look and every word of K.’s. 
Nevertheless, he came to K. and asked him for help and would be happy if K. agreed to this, in others too he detected 
something similar, and his mother especially had spoken of K. This contradiction led him to believe that K., low and 
frightening though he was right now, would, if only in the almost inconceivably distant future, outstrip everyone else. 
And it was precisely this absolutely foolish distance, and the proud development it was supposed to usher in, that 
tempted Hans; to gain this prize he was even prepared to make allowances for K. as he currently was. What was so 
especially childish and precocious about this wish was that Hans looked down on K. as though on a younger child whose 
future extended beyond his own, the future of a small boy. And it was with an almost bleak gravity, after insistent 
questioning by Frieda, that he spoke of these matters. It took K. to cheer him up by saying that he knew what it was Hans 
envied him for, namely, K.’s beautiful knobby walking stick, which lay on the table and which Hans had absentmindedly 
played with during the conversation. Well, K. knew how to make walking sticks like that, and once their plan had 
worked, he would make an even more beautiful one for Hans. It was no longer entirely clear that Hans hadn’t simply 
been thinking of the walking stick, so pleased was he with K.’s promise, and he cheerfully took his leave, though not 
before pressing K.’s hand firmly and saying: “So the day after tomorrow, then.” 



XIV 


FRIEDA’S REPROACH 


it was high time Hans left, for before long the teacher flung open the door and, on seeing K. and Frieda sitting quietly at 
the table, shouted: “Excuse the disturbance! But tell me, when are you finally going to tidy up in here. We must sit 
packed together next door, it’s bad for the teaching, but you lie about and stretch out in the big gymnasium, and to make 
even more room for yourselves you have even sent away the assistants. The least you can do now is stand up and get a 
move on!” And to K. alone: “And you, bring me my luncheon from the Bridge Inn.” He had shouted all this angrily, but 
the words themselves were relatively mild, even the rather crude form of address. Though K. was instantly ready to 
comply, simply in order to sound out the teacher he said: “But I’m dismissed.” “Dismissed or not dismissed, bring me my 
luncheon,” said the teacher. “Dismissed or not dismissed, that’s precisely what I want to know,” said K. “What are you 
talking about?” said the teacher, “You never accepted the dismissal.” “So that’s enough to set it aside?” asked K. “Not for 
me,” said the teacher, “believe me when I say so, though it is enough for the council chairman, quite incomprehensibly 
so. But now run along, otherwise you’ll really end up being thrown out.” K. was satisfied, so in the meantime the teacher 
had spoken to the council chairman, or could it be that he hadn’t even spoken to him but had simply adopted the 
chairman’s probable opinion, which was in K.’s favor. Now K. wanted to rush out at once for the luncheon, but the 
teacher called him back from the corridor, either because he had merely wanted to test K.’s willingness to carry out his 
duty by giving this special order, in order to be able to respond accordingly in the future, or because he once again felt 
like giving orders, for he liked making K. run off at an order from him and then wheel about just as quickly, like a waiter. 
K., for his part, knew that by giving in too much he would turn himself into the teacher’s slave and whipping boy, but he 
intended to accept the teacher’s moods, patiently, up to a certain point, for if the teacher couldn’t legally dismiss him, as 
had just become clear, then he could certainly make the position unbearably excruciating. But this position meant more 
to K. now than it had before. The conversation with Hans had given him new, admittedly unlikely, entirely baseless but 
no longer forgettable hopes, they even half-obscured Barnabas. If he tried to pursue them, and he had no other choice, 
then he would have to gather all his strength and not worry about anything else, about food, housing, the village 
authorities, not even about Frieda, and this was essentially all about Frieda, because everything else mattered to him only 
with regard to her. So he would have to try to hold on to this position which gave Frieda some security, and he ought not 
to regret that with this goal in mind he would have to put up with more of the teacher than he could have forced himself 
to put up with otherwise. All this wasn’t too painful, it was part of the series of life’s endless little sufferings, it was 
nothing in comparison with what K. was striving for, he had not come here in order to lead a life in honor and peace. 

And so just as he had immediately wanted to run to the inn, on hearing the new order he was immediately ready to 
tidy up the room so that the schoolmistress could come over again with her class. But everything had to be tidied up 
quickly since K. was then supposed to fetch the luncheon and the teacher was already quite hungry and thirsty. K. 
assured him that everything would be done exactly as he had wished; for a moment the teacher watched as K. rushed 
about, putting away the bedding, straightening out the gymnastic equipment, sweeping up quickly while Frieda washed 
and scrubbed the podium. This eagerness seemed to satisfy the teacher, he indicated that outside the door there was a 
pile of firewood for the stove—he was probably determined not to let K. set foot in the shed again—and then, after 
threatening that he would be back soon to check, he went over to the children. 

After working in silence for a while, Frieda asked K. why he was giving in so much to the teacher. This was probably a 
concerned and compassionate question, but K., who was thinking of how poorly—given her original promise—Frieda had 
succeeded in shielding him from the imperiousness and aggression of the teacher, simply said curtly that now, since he 
had become a janitor, he would have to carry out the duties of the post. Then there was silence again until K., reminded 
by this brief exchange that Frieda had been lost in anxious thought for some time now, especially during almost the 
entire conversation with Hans, asked her openly, as he was carrying in the wood, what she was worried about. She 
answered, raising her face slowly toward him, that it was nothing in particular, she was simply thinking of the landlady 
and of the truth of certain things she had said. Only at K.’s insistence, after refusing several times, did she answer in 
greater detail, but without interrupting her work, not out of diligence, for the work wasn’t advancing at all, but only so 
that she wouldn’t be obliged to look at K. And now she described how at first she had listened calmly to K.’s conversation 
with Hans, but then, startled by certain words of K.’s, she had begun to get a clearer sense of the meaning of his words 
and how from then on she couldn’t avoid hearing in K.’s words the confirmation of a warning she had the landlady to 
thank for, though she certainly hadn’t wanted to admit it was justified. Annoyed by these vague generalities and more 
irritated than moved by Frieda’s tearfully plaintive voice—especially since the landlady was again interfering in his life, 
by means of memories at any rate, for until now she hadn’t had much success in person—K. threw the wood he was 
holding in his arms on the floor, sat down on it, and asked gravely for clarification. “Quite often,” Frieda began, “right 
from the start the landlady tried to make me doubt you, she didn’t claim that you’re lying, on the contrary, she said you 
are childishly open but by nature so different from us that even when you’re speaking openly we can barely bring 
ourselves to believe you, and if a certain good friend of ours doesn’t rescue us first, we will have to find out how true this 



is through bitter experience. Despite her keen eye for people, even she has gone through something similar. But after her 
last conversation with you at the Bridge Inn—and I’m simply repeating her malicious words—she caught on to you, then 
you couldn’t deceive her anymore even though you made a great effort to hide your intentions. ‘But he’s not hiding 
anything,’ she said again and again, and then she added: ‘Do make an effort sometime to listen to him properly, not just 
superficially, no, really listen to him.’ That’s all she had done and she had been able to make out something like the 
following concerning me: You cozied up to me—she actually used that shameful expression—simply because I happened 
to cross your path, wasn’t exactly displeasing to you, and because you quite mistakenly think that a barmaid is 
preordained to be the victim of every guest who reaches out a hand. Besides, as the landlady learned from the landlord at 
the Gentlemen’s Inn, for some reason you were determined to spend the night at the Gentlemen’s Inn and yet the only 
way that could be accomplished was through me. Now all this would have been a sufficiently good reason to take you as 
my lover for that one night, but if more was to come of it, more was needed, and that more was Klamm. The landlady 
doesn’t claim to know what it is you want from Klamm, she merely claims that before getting to know me you sought to 
reach Klamm just as eagerly as you’ve been doing ever since. The only difference was that back then you had no hope 
while now you thought that in me you had a reliable means of really penetrating through to Klamm, without delay, and 
even with a certain degree of superiority. How startled I was—but only for a moment and without having any 
particularly deep reason—when at one point today you said that before getting to know me you were adrift here. Those 
are perhaps the same words the landlady used, she too says it’s only since getting to know me that you have become 
conscious of your goal. That was because you believed that in me you had conquered a mistress of Klamm’s and thus had 
a pawn that could be redeemed only at the highest price. Negotiating about this price with Klamm was your sole aim. 
Since I mean nothing to you and the price everything, you’re ready for every compromise concerning me, but remain 
stubborn concerning the price. So you couldn’t care less about my loss of the position at the Gentlemen’s Inn, couldn’t 
care less about my having to leave the Bridge Inn, couldn’t care less about all the heavy janitorial work that I will have to 
do, you have no tenderness, let alone time for me, you leave me to the assistants, you don’t feel jealous, the only value I 
have in your eyes is that I was Klamm’s mistress, in your ignorance you try to ensure that I do not forget Klamm, so that 
in the end I don’t put up too much resistance when the decisive moment arrives, but you also fight with the landlady, the 
only person you think capable of tearing me from you, and that’s why you carry the fight with her to such extremes, in 
order to make it necessary for you to leave the Bridge Inn with me; you have absolutely no doubt that I am—insofar as 
it’s simply a question of me and no matter what happens—your property. You think of the interview with Klamm as 
business, cash for cash. You’re counting on every possibility; you’re ready to do anything provided you get your price; if 
Klamm wants me, you’ll give me back to him, if he wants you to stay with me, you’ll stay, if he wants you to cast me out, 
you’ll cast me out, but you’re also prepared to put on a comedy, and if it’s to your advantage, you’ll pretend to love me, 
you’ll try to combat his indifference by stressing your own insignificance and by shaming him with the fact that you’re 
his successor or with tales of my confessions of love for him, which I did indeed make, and you’ll ask him to take me 
back, but only on payment of your price; and if nothing else works, then you’ll simply beg on behalf of the married 
couple, the K.’s. And then, the landlady said in conclusion, if you see that you’ve been wrong about everything, about 
your assumptions, your hopes, your notion of Klamm and of his relations with me, then my true hell will begin, then, 
even more than before, I shall be your only possession, on which you are dependent, but at the same time a possession 
that has proved to be worthless and that you’ll treat accordingly, since the only feeling you have for me is as proprietor.” 

Intently, with compressed lips, K. had listened, the logs beneath him had begun to roll, he had almost slipped onto the 
floor, had paid no attention to that and only now got up, sat on the podium, took Frieda’s hand, which she feebly 
attempted to withdraw, and said: “In the account you gave I couldn’t always distinguish your opinion from the 
landlady’s.” “It was only the landlady’s opinion,” said Frieda, “I listened to it all because I admire the landlady, but it was 
the first time in my life that I utterly rejected her opinion. Everything she said seemed so pathetic to me, so far removed 
from any real understanding of how things were with the two of us. The complete opposite of what she said seemed more 
likely to me. I thought of the bleak morning after our first night. How you knelt beside me looking as though everything 
were already lost. And how eventually, no matter how hard I tried, I wasn’t helping you but rather hindering you. It was 
because of me that the landlady became your enemy, a powerful enemy, whom you still underestimate; it was for my 
sake, because I was in your care, that you had to fight for your position, that you were at a disadvantage in your dealings 
with the council chairman, that you had to submit to the teacher, that you were at the assistants’ mercy, but worst of all: 
it was for my sake that you may have committed an offense against Klamm. Your constant efforts to reach Klamm were 
nothing but an ineffectual striving to appease him in some way. And I told myself that the landlady, who surely knew far 
more about this than I did, was merely attempting with her blandishments to ensure that I didn’t reproach myself too 
seriously. A well-meant but superfluous effort. My love for you would have helped me to overcome everything, and in the 
end would also have taken you further, if not in the village, then somewhere else; it had of course already demonstrated 
its strength, it saved you from the Barnabas family.” “So that was your objection then,” said K., “and in the meantime 
what has changed?” “I don’t know,” Frieda said and she glanced at K.’s hand, which was holding hers, “perhaps nothing 
has changed; when you’re so close to me and you ask so quietly, then I think nothing has changed. But in reality—” she 
withdrew her hand from K., sat erect across from him, and wept without covering her face; spontaneously she turned her 
tear-streaked face toward him not as though she were weeping about herself and therefore had nothing to hide but rather 
as if she were weeping about K.’s betrayal and he therefore deserved the miserable look on her face—“but in reality 
everything has changed from the moment I heard you talking to the boy. How innocently you began, you asked about the 
situation at home, about this person and that, it seemed to me as though you had just come to the inn, you were so 
affectionate, so open-hearted, and sought my eye with such childlike eagerness. It was just the way it used to be, and all I 
wished was that the landlady were here, listening to you and still trying to stick to her opinion. But then all of a sudden, I 
don’t know how it happened, I understood what your intention was in speaking to the boy. With your sympathetic words 
you gained his confidence, which isn’t easy to do, so that you could quietly pursue your goal, which had become 
increasingly clear to me. That woman was your goal. The only thing that emerged clearly from your remarks, seemingly 
so full of concern for her, was your devotion to your own affairs. You deceived that woman even before you won her. In 



your words I heard not only my past but also my future, I felt as though the landlady were sitting beside me explaining 
everything and I were trying with all my strength to push her away, but now I see clearly the hopelessness of such efforts, 
and indeed it was no longer I who was being deceived, I wasn’t even being deceived, but rather that strange woman. And 
then when I pulled myself together and asked Hans what he wanted to be and he said he wanted to be like you, and was 
therefore already entirely yours, what was the big difference between him, the good boy who was mistreated here, and 
me then, at the inn?” 

“Everything,” said K., who, in becoming accustomed to the reproach, had pulled himself together, “everything you say 
is in a sense right, it is not wrong, only it is hostile. Those are the landlady’s thoughts, those of my enemy, even if you 
think they’re your own, which I find reassuring. But they are instructive, the landlady is still capable of teaching one a 
thing or two. She didn’t tell me this directly, though she certainly hasn’t spared me in other ways, she obviously entrusted 
this weapon to you in hopes that you would make use of it at a particularly bad or decisive hour; if I mistreat you, then 
she mistreats you in the same way. But Frieda, just think: Even if everything was exactly as the landlady says, that would 
be terrible only in one case, namely, if you’re not fond of me. Then, well then it would really be true that I won you by 
means of calculation and wiles, so that I would make a huge profit from this possession. So perhaps it was even part of 
my plan that I came before you arm in arm with Olga in order to arouse your pity, and that the landlady simply forgot to 
include this in her tally of my guilt. Yet, if it isn’t such a dreadful case and a sly beast of prey didn’t drag you away but 
instead you came toward me as I came toward you and in this way we found each other, both oblivious to everything 
else, tell me, Frieda, what then? Then I am after all not only furthering my own cause but yours too, there’s no difference 
between them, and only a certain enemy of ours can distinguish between them. This is true everywhere, even with Hans. 
Besides, with your delicacy of feeling you exaggerate greatly in assessing the conversation with Hans, for if Hans’s 
intentions and mine don’t entirely coincide, that still doesn’t mean there’s a contradiction between them, besides our 
disagreement wasn’t lost on Hans, if you thought so, you would be seriously underestimating that cautious little fellow, 
and even if everything remained hidden from him, it still wouldn’t do anybody any harm, I hope.” 

“It’s so difficult, K., to get one’s bearings,” said Frieda, sighing, “I certainly don’t distrust you, and if anything of that 
sort has come down to me from the landlady, I shall gladly cast it off and kneel down to beg your forgiveness, as I’m 
actually doing the whole time, even if I do say such dreadful things. It’s true, though, that you keep many secrets from 
me; you come and you go, I don’t know where from and where to. When Hans knocked, you even called out Barnabas’s 
name. If only you had called me even once as lovingly as you did then, for reasons I couldn’t understand, called that 
hated name. If you have no faith in me, why shouldn’t I become distrustful, for then I’m completely dependent on the 
landlady, and your conduct merely confirms her opinion. Not in everything, I’m not claiming you confirm everything she 
says since you did drive away the assistants for my sake, didn’t you? Oh, if only you knew the longing with which I 
search for a decent core for myself in everything you do and say, even if it torments me.” “First of all, Frieda,” said K., 
“I’m not hiding the slightest thing from you. How the landlady hates me, and how she tries to wrench you away from me 
with such despicable methods, and how you give in to her, Frieda, oh how you give in to her. But tell me, what is it I am 
hiding from you? I want to reach Klamm, this you know; you cannot help me achieve this and I must therefore take 
matters into my own hands, this you also know; I still haven’t had any success, this you can see. Should I now in 
describing my useless efforts, which in reality are already sufficiently humiliating, humiliate myself twice over? Should I, 
say, brag about having waited in vain an entire afternoon, freezing, at the door of Klamm’s sleigh? Delighted that I no 
longer had to think of such things, I hurried over to you, only to have to listen to all these threats from you. And 
Barnabas? Certainly, I am expecting him. He is Klamm’s messenger, I didn’t appoint him.” “Barnabas again,” cried Frieda, 
“I cannot believe that he is a good messenger.” “Perhaps you’re right,” said K., “but he’s the only messenger who is sent 
to me.” “Too bad,” said Frieda, “then you should be all the more wary of him.” “Unfortunately, he has given me no cause 
for that,” said K. smiling, “he rarely comes and what he brings is insignificant; it’s valuable only because it comes directly 
from Klamm.” “But look,” said Frieda, “you’re no longer even aiming for Klamm, perhaps that’s what upsets me most; it 
was bad enough that you were always pushing past me to Klamm, but that you now seem to be turning away from 
Klamm is far worse, it’s something not even the landlady could have foreseen. According to the landlady, my happiness, 
my questionable but nonetheless very real happiness, would end on the day you finally realized that your hope for 
Klamm was futile. But now you’re no longer even waiting for that day, all of a sudden a little boy comes in and you start 
fighting with him over his mother, as if you were fighting for the air you need to live.” “You’ve understood my 
conversation with Hans correctly,” said K., “that’s how it was. But do you think your entire earlier life is so submerged 
(except of course for the landlady, who won’t let herself be forced down with it) that you no longer know how hard one 
must fight to get ahead, especially if one is coming up from the depths? How one must use everything that can somehow 
give one hope? And this woman comes from the Castle, she herself told me so when I wandered into Lasemann’s that first 
day. What was more natural than to ask her for advice or even for help; if the landlady knows only the obstacles that 
keep one from Klamm, then this woman probably knows the way, for that’s how she herself came down.” “The way to 
Klamm?” Frieda asked. “To Klamm, of course, where else,” said K. Then he jumped up: “But now it’s high time to get that 
luncheon.” Urgently, more insistently than was called for, Frieda asked him to stay, as though all the consoling things he 
had said to her would be confirmed only if he stayed. But K. reminded her about the teacher, pointed to the door, which 
at any moment could burst open with a sound like thunder, and also promised he would soon be back, she needn’t even 
light the stove, he would see to it himself. Finally, Frieda submitted silently. Once K. was outside trudging through the 
snow—the path should have been cleared long ago, strange how slowly the work was going—he saw one of the 
assistants, dead tired, clinging to the fence. Only one, where was the other? Had K. at least exhausted the staying power 
of one of them? The fellow still left certainly had lost none of his zeal, one could see this when, animated by K.’s gaze, he 
immediately began to stretch out his arms and roll his eyes longingly. “His stubbornness is exemplary,” K. said to himself, 
though he had to add: “still, it’s making him freeze at the fence.” Outwardly, all K. had for the assistant was a raised, 
threatening fist, which prevented any approach, indeed the assistant anxiously backed off a considerable distance. Just 
then Frieda opened a window, as had been agreed upon with K., in order to air the place before lighting the stove. 
Instantly the assistant stopped bothering K. and then, irresistibly attracted, crept toward the window. With a face 



contorted by friendliness toward the assistants and pleading helplessness toward K., she gave a little wave from the 
upstairs window, it wasn’t even clear whether this was a dismissal or a greeting, the assistant did not let it deter him from 
approaching. Then Frieda hastily closed the outer window, but remained behind it, with her hand on the latch, head 
turned sideways, eyes wide-open and a fixed smile. Did she realize that she was luring the assistant rather than 
frightening him away? But K. didn’t look around again, he wanted to hurry as much as possible and return soon. 



XV. 


AT AMALIA’S 


i inally—it was already dark, late afternoon—K. had cleared the garden path, piled the snow on both sides, beaten it 
down, and was now finished with the day’s work. He stood at the garden gate, the only person anywhere around. He had 
driven away the assistant hours ago, chased him a great distance, then the assistant had hidden himself somewhere 
between the little garden and the sheds, simply wasn’t to be found and hadn’t come out since. Frieda was at home, 
already washing the clothes or still at work on Gisa’s cat; it was a sign of great trust on Gisa’s part that she had turned 
this task over to Frieda, an unappetizing and unsuitable task, and K. certainly wouldn’t have tolerated Frieda’s 
undertaking it had it not been quite advisable, after their various derelictions of duty, to use every opportunity to make 
Gisa feel obliged to them. Gisa had watched with pleasure as K. carried the small children’s tub down from the attic, as 
water was warmed up and as, finally, with great care, they lifted the cat into the tub. And then Gisa had even left the cat 
entirely in Frieda’s care, since Schwarzer, K.’s acquaintance from the first evening, had appeared, greeted K. with a 
mixture of diffidence—for which the foundation had been laid that evening—and the unbridled contempt that befits a 
mere janitor, and then gone into the other schoolroom with Gisa. The two of them were still there. According to what K. 
had been told at the Bridge Inn, Schwarzer, who was after all the son of a steward, had, out of love for Gisa, been living 
for some time now in the village and had succeeded through his connections in getting the council to appoint him to the 
post of assistant teacher but had chiefly discharged those duties by almost never missing Gisa’s classes, where he sat on a 
bench between the children or, preferably, on the podium at Gisa’s feet. This was no longer a distraction, the children 
had long since grown used to it, perhaps all the more readily given that Schwarzer showed no affection for, nor 
understanding of, children, barely spoke to them, having merely taken over Gisa’s gymnastics class and being otherwise 
content to live in the proximity, the air, the warmth of Gisa. His greatest pleasure was to sit next to Gisa, correcting 
copybooks with her. Today too they were busy with the same task, Schwarzer had brought along a large pile of 
copybooks, the teacher always gave them his, too, and while it was still light outside K. had seen the two of them 
working over a small table, their heads close together, immobile, all one could see there now were two flickering candles. 
It was a serious, silent love that united the two, its tone in fact set by Gisa, whose lethargic being sometimes went wild 
and broke all bounds but who on any other occasion would never have tolerated anything of the sort from others, and so 
even the lively Schwarzer was obliged to comply and to walk slowly, speak slowly, be silent much of the time; but for all 
this he was, as one could see, amply rewarded with Gisa’s simple calm presence. At the same time Gisa may not have 
loved him at all, at any rate her round and literally unblinking gray eyes, in which only the pupils seemed to move, gave 
no answer to such questions; though one could see that she tolerated Schwarzer without protest, she certainly didn’t 
know how to appreciate the honor of being loved by the son of a steward and always carried her full, voluptuous body in 
the same quiet manner, whether Schwarzer was following her with his eyes or not. Schwarzer, on the other hand, 
constantly made for her the sacrifice of remaining in the village; the messengers from his father who often came to pick 
him up he dismissed with great anger, as if such brief reminders of the Castle and of his duty as a son were seriously, 
irreparably compromising his happiness. And yet he actually had a great deal of free time, for Gisa generally let him see 
her only during classes and copybook corrections, though not out of calculation but simply because she particularly 
valued comfort and thus solitude and was probably happiest at home, completely free, stretched out on the settee with 
the cat, which wouldn’t disturb her, for it could barely move now. And so Schwarzer wandered about most of the day 
with nothing to do, but he liked that too, since it gave him an opportunity, which he often took advantage of, to go to 
Lion Street where Gisa lived, to climb the stairs to her small attic room, to listen at her always locked door, and then to 
leave, having always noticed in the room the most perfect inexplicable silence. Still, even in him the consequences of this 
kind of life occasionally manifested themselves, though never in Gisa’s presence, in the form of briefly rekindled, 
ridiculous outbursts of official arrogance, which were not exactly suited to his present position; and then things certainly 
didn’t turn out well, as K. knew from experience. 

The only astonishing part was that people, at least those at the Bridge Inn, still spoke of Schwarzer with a certain 
respect, even concerning matters that were more ridiculous than significant, and this respect also extended to Gisa. But 
still it was wrong that Schwarzer should think that he, an assistant teacher, was greatly superior to K., there was no such 
superiority, a janitor is an important person for the teaching staff, even for a teacher such as Schwarzer, and if one cannot 
avoid despising him for reasons of social class, then one should at least make one’s disdain more tolerable by providing 
him with something suitable in return. K. intended to think about this some other time; besides, Schwarzer was indebted 
to him since that first evening, and the fact that the following few days had justified Schwarzer’s reception of him didn’t 
lessen that debt. For the thing to remember here was that his reception may have set the course for all subsequent events. 
Because of Schwarzer the full attention of the authorities had focused on K. right away in that first hour, rather absurdly 
so, for he was then a complete stranger in the village, without acquaintances, without a refuge, exhausted after the long 
walk, lying utterly helpless on the straw mattress, at the mercy of each official intervention. Had it been only one night 
later, everything would have happened differently, smoothly, virtually out of sight. In any case nobody would have 



known about him and they wouldn’t have become suspicious or hesitated before letting him spend a day here as a 
journeyman, they would have noticed his usefulness and reliability, the news about him would have spread throughout 
the neighborhood, and he would probably have soon found a place somewhere as a farmhand. Of course he would not 
have evaded the authorities. But there was a great difference between the main office, or whoever came to the telephone 
there, being aroused in the middle of the night and pressured into making an immediate decision, yes, pressured, 
seemingly with humility but actually with annoying persistence—by none other than Schwarzer, who was probably 
unpopular up at the Castle—a great difference between that and K. himself knocking on the door at the council 
chairman’s during office hours the following day and registering as a foreign journeyman who had already found a place 
to sleep at a local citizen’s and would probably continue his journey next day, unless, and this was most unlikely, he 
found work here, but then only for a few days, since he hadn’t the slightest intention of staying longer. This is what 
would have happened, or something of that sort, had it not been for Schwarzer. The authorities would have gone on 
dealing with the matter, but calmly through official channels, unruffled by the impatience of the individual party, whom 
they probably considered especially repugnant. Well of course K. was innocent in all this, the guilt lay with Schwarzer, 
but Schwarzer was the son of a steward, and outwardly he had indeed behaved correctly, so they could make K. alone 
pay for it. And what was the ridiculous reason for all this? Perhaps a bad-tempered mood of Gisa’s that day, owing to 
which Schwarzer couldn’t sleep and roamed about at night before finally taking out his woes on K. Of course from 
another point of view you could argue that K. owed a great deal to Schwarzer’s behavior. Only in that way had something 
become possible that K. would never have achieved on his own, would never have dared to attempt and that the 
authorities for their part would scarcely have admitted, namely, he had approached the authorities without making any 
shady moves, face to face, openly, insofar as this was at all possible with them. But that was a terrible gift; true, it spared 
K. a great many lies and deceptions, but it also deprived him of almost all his defenses, hampered him in the struggle and 
would have made him despair if he had not been obliged to tell himself that the difference between himself and the 
authorities in terms of power was so enormous that all the lies and cunning he would have been capable of wouldn’t have 
produced any significant reduction of that difference to his advantage and would necessarily have had to remain more or 
less negligible. But this was merely a thought with which K. was consoling himself, Schwarzer nevertheless owed him a 
favor; if he had harmed K. earlier, perhaps he could help in the near future, K. would continue to need help with the most 
trivial tasks, with the very first preconditions, since even Barnabas seemed to have failed. For Frieda’s sake, K. been 
reluctant to call at Barnabas’s to make inquiries; so as not to have to receive him in front of Frieda, he had worked 
outside and had stayed on here after work, waiting for Barnabas, but Barnabas hadn’t come. Well, the only course left 
was to go to the sisters, but only for a little while, he would simply ask them from the threshold, he would be back before 
long. And he rammed the shovel into the snow and ran. Breathless he arrived at Barnabas’s house, knocked quickly, flung 
open the door, and, without glancing around the room, asked: “Hasn’t Barnabas come?” It was only then he noticed that 
Olga wasn’t there, that the two old people were once again sitting half-asleep at a far-off table, that they hadn’t realized 
yet what happened at the door and were slow to turn their heads, and, finally, that Amalia lay on the bench by the stove 
covered with a few blankets and, in her initial fright at K.’s appearance, started and put her hand on her forehead in 
order to pull herself together. Had Olga been here, she would have answered immediately and K. could have left, but now 
he had to take those few steps over to Amalia, hold out his hand, which she silently pressed, and ask that she prevent her 
startled parents from wandering about, which she did with a couple of words. K. learned that Olga was chopping wood in 
the courtyard, and that Amalia, who was exhausted—she didn’t say why—had had to lie down a short while ago and, 
though Barnabas still hadn’t come, he would have to come soon, for he never stayed overnight at the Castle. K. thanked 
her for the information, now he could go; but Amalia asked whether he would wait a moment for Olga, unfortunately he 
no longer had time, and then Amalia asked whether he had already talked to Olga today, he said no in astonishment and 
asked whether Olga had anything special to tell him, Amalia screwed up her mouth as though she were slightly annoyed, 
nodded silently to K.—this was clearly a signal for him to leave—and lay back down again. From her reclining position 
she scrutinized him, as though surprised he was still there. Her gaze was cold, clear, as immobile as ever, it wasn’t 
directly fixed on what she was observing, but instead—and this was unsettling—went past it, only slightly, ever so 
imperceptibly, but undeniably so; it didn’t seem to be weakness, embarrassment, or dishonesty that caused this but rather 
a constant desire for solitude that dominated all other feelings and that she herself had perhaps only become conscious of 
in this way. K. thought he recalled that he had already been preoccupied by that gaze the first evening and that the 
disagreeable impression this family had instantly created was probably due to that gaze, which was not inherently 
disagreeable but rather proud and honest in its reserve. “You’re always so sad, Amalia,” said K., “is there something 
tormenting you? Can’t you tell me what it is? I have never seen a country girl like you. This has only just occurred to me 
today, right now. Are you from the village? Were you born here?” Amalia said yes, as if K. had asked only the second 
question, and then she said: “So you will wait for Olga?” “I don’t know why you keep asking me the same question,” said 
K. “I cannot stay because my fiancee is waiting for me at home.” Amalia was leaning on her elbow, she had never heard 
of his fiancee. K. mentioned her name, Amalia did not know her. She asked whether Olga knew of the engagement, K. 
thought she probably knew, Olga had actually seen him with Frieda; besides, news like that spread quickly in the village. 
But Amalia assured him that Olga knew nothing of this and that it would make her very unhappy since she seemed to be 
in love with K. She hadn’t spoken openly about this, for she was quite reserved, but then love always betrays itself 
involuntarily. K. said he was convinced that Amalia was mistaken. Amalia smiled, and her smile, sad though it was, 
brightened her bleak, drawn face, made her silence eloquent and her strangeness familiar, it was the surrender of a 
secret, the surrender of some hitherto closely guarded possession that could be reclaimed, but never fully. Amalia said she 
certainly wasn’t mistaken, she knew even more than that, she knew, for instance, that K. was also fond of Olga and that 
his visits, supposedly for some messages of Barnabas’s, were actually intended for Olga alone. But now that Amalia knew 
everything, he needn’t be so strict and could come by often. That’s all she had wanted to tell him. K. shook his head and 
reminded her of the engagement. Amalia didn’t seem to waste much thought on the engagement; the immediate 
impression of K. standing alone there was decisive for her, she merely asked when K. had met the girl, for he had been in 
the village only a few days. K. mentioned his going that evening to the Gentlemen’s Inn, upon which Amalia merely said 



curtly that she was very much against his being taken to the Gentlemen’s Inn. Turning to Olga, who came in just then 
with an armful of wood, she asked for confirmation; Olga, refreshed and fortified by the cold air, seemed vigorous and 
energetic as if transformed by work very different in nature from her usual lethargic standing about in this room. She 
threw down the wood, greeted K. boldly, and immediately asked about Frieda. K. gave Amalia a meaningful look, but she 
did not seem to think that her opinion had been refuted. A little irritated about this, K. spoke of Frieda in greater detail 
than he might otherwise have done, described the difficult conditions under which she had successfully run a household 
of sorts in the schoolhouse, and became so carried away in his haste to finish his account—he really wanted to go home 
at once—that by way of saying goodbye he invited the sisters to visit him sometime. But here he started and faltered, 
whereas Amalia immediately announced, without letting him say a word, that she would accept the invitation, Olga also 
had to go along with this, and did so. Yet K., hard-pressed because of the need to leave quickly and also uneasy under 
Amalia’s scrutiny, did not hesitate to admit without further embroidery that the invitation was ill-considered, having 
been prompted solely by personal sentiments, and that unfortunately he couldn’t honor it because of the great enmity 
between Frieda and the Barnabas household, which he found incomprehensible. “It isn’t enmity,” said Amalia, getting up 
from the bench and throwing the blanket down behind her, “it’s nothing that significant, only a slavish repetition of 
common opinion. And so go now, go to your fiancee, I can see you’re in a hurry. Besides, you needn’t fear our coming to 
visit, I first said yes, but only as a joke, out of malice. But you can come to see us often, there’s surely nothing to prevent 
that, and you can always use Barnabas’s messages as a pretext. I will make this even easier for you by telling you that 
even if Barnabas does bring you a message from the Castle he can no longer take it all the way to the school. He cannot 
run about so much, poor boy, his duties are wearing him out, you will have to come yourself to pick up your messages.” 
K. had never heard Amalia speak continuously at such length, it even sounded different from her normal speech, for it 
had a certain majesty, which was felt not only by K. but apparently also by Olga, her sister, who was after all well used to 
her; she stood a little to the side, hands in her lap, once again in her usual posture, legs apart, slightly stooped, keeping 
her eyes fixed on Amalia, who was looking only at K. “It’s a mistake,” said K., “a great mistake if you think I’m not 
serious about waiting for Barnabas; my greatest and indeed my only wish is to settle my affairs with the authorities. And 
Barnabas should help me to accomplish this, many of my hopes lie with him. True, he has disappointed me greatly, but 
that was more my fault than his. In the confusion of the first few hours I thought I could accomplish everything by means 
of a short evening walk, and when the impossible proved impossible I blamed him for it. It even affected my opinion of 
your family and of you. But that’s over, I think I can understand you better now, you’re even—” K. was searching for the 
right word, but couldn’t find it right away and made do with a rough equivalent—“perhaps you’re more good-natured 
than any of the other villagers, more so at least than the ones I have met so far. But Amalia, you’re putting me off again 
by belittling, if not your brother’s service, then what he means to me. Perhaps you aren’t initiated into Barnabas’s affairs, 
and that’s good; I am therefore willing to let the matter rest, but perhaps you are initiated—this seems more likely to me 
—and that’s bad, for it would mean that your brother is deceiving me.” “Calm down,” said Amalia, “I’m not initiated, 
nothing could persuade me to let myself be initiated, not even consideration for you, and I would do quite a lot for you, 
for we are, as you said, good-natured. But my brother’s affairs are his own concern, I know nothing about them other 
than what I get to hear now and then by chance, against my will. But Olga can give you the full story since she is his 
confidante.” And Amalia left, going first to her parents, with whom she exchanged whispers, and then to the kitchen; she 
had gone away without taking leave of K., as though she knew that he would stay a long time and that there was no need 
to say goodbye. 



XVI 


IY • stayed behind, a rather astonished look on his face, Olga laughed at him, drew him over to the bench by the stove, 
she seemed really happy that she could sit here with him on her own, but it was a peaceful happiness, certainly not 
marred by jealousy. And precisely this absence of jealousy and thus of any trace of severity did K. good, he liked looking 
into those blue, not enticing, not domineering, but shyly tranquil, shyly steadfast eyes. It was as if the warnings of Frieda 
and the landlady had not made him more receptive to everything here but rather more alert and resourceful. And he 
laughed with Olga when she expressed surprise at his having called Amalia, of all people, good-natured, for though 
Amalia was any number of things, she was not really good-natured. At that, K. explained that the praise had actually 
been meant for her, Olga, but Amalia was so domineering that she not only appropriated everything said in her presence 
but that one was even willing to let her have all of it. “That’s true,” said Olga, becoming more serious, “truer than you 
think. Amalia is younger than me, younger than Barnabas too, but she’s the one who decides everything in the family, the 
good and the bad, and of course she also shoulders more than everyone else, both good and bad.” K. thought this 
exaggerated, Amalia had just said that she didn’t look after her brother’s business, for instance, whereas Olga knew 
everything about it. “How should I explain this?” said Olga, “Amalia doesn’t look after Barnabas or me, she doesn’t look 
after anybody except for our parents, whom she cares for day and night, just now she asked again if they needed anything 
and went into the kitchen to cook for them, forcing herself to get up because of them, for she’s been unwell since noon 
and has been lying here on the bench. But though she doesn’t look after us, we depend on her as if she were the eldest, 
and if she gave us advice about our affairs we would certainly follow it, but she doesn’t; to her we are strangers. But you 
have great knowledge of people, you come from abroad, doesn’t she seem especially clever to you too?” “To me she 
seems especially unhappy,” said K., “but how can you reconcile your respect for her, say, with Barnabas’s duties as a 
messenger, which Amalia disapproves of and may even despise.” “If he knew of something else he could do, he would 
immediately leave the messenger service, which doesn’t satisfy him at all.” “Didn’t he complete his apprenticeship as a 
shoemaker?” asked K. “Certainly,” said Olga, “indeed he also works on the side for Brunswick and if he wanted to he 
could have work both day and night, and good pay too.” “Well, then,” said K., “in that case he’d have something as a 
replacement for the messenger service.” “The messenger service?” Olga asked in astonishment, “so he took it on for the 
income?” “Possibly,” said K., “but you did mention that he’s dissatisfied with it.” “He’s dissatisfied with it for several 
reasons,” said Olga, “but it’s still Castle work, well, a certain kind of Castle work, or at least one ought to think so.” 
“What?” said K., “do you people even have doubts about that?” “Well,” said Olga, “not really, Barnabas goes into the 
offices, deals with the servants on an equal footing, gets to see individual officials from a distance, receives relatively 
important letters, even ones that have to be delivered orally; that is quite a lot, and indeed we could be proud that he has 
accomplished so much at such a young age.” K. nodded, he was no longer thinking of going home. “He also has his own 
livery?” he asked. “The jacket, you mean?” said Olga, “no, Amalia made it for him before he became a messenger. But 
now you’re getting to the sore point. What he should have received from the offices a long time ago is not a livery, there 
are none at the Castle, but a suit, it has even been promised to him, but in this respect they’re very slow at the Castle and 
the terrible thing is that one never knows for sure what this slowness means; it can mean that the official procedure has 
begun, but it can also mean that the official procedure has not yet even begun, that, for instance, they first want to 
continue testing Barnabas, but finally, it can even mean that the official procedure is already over, that for some reason 
the promise has been withdrawn and Barnabas will never get his suit. One hears nothing more precise than this, or only 
after a long time. There’s an expression here, perhaps you know it: ‘Official decisions are as shy as young girls.’ ” “That’s 
a good observation,” said K., taking it even more seriously than Olga did, “a good observation, and the decisions may 
have other traits in common with girls.” “Perhaps,” said Olga, “I really don’t know how you mean that. Perhaps you even 
mean it as praise. But, as for the official clothing, this is one of Barnabas’s concerns and, since we share those concerns, 
also mine. Why doesn’t he receive an official suit, we vainly ask ourselves. Well, this entire affair is not exactly simple. 
The officials, for instance, don’t seem to have any official clothing; so far as we villagers know and so far as Barnabas tells 
us, the officials go around in ordinary, though certainly beautiful, clothing. Besides, you have seen Klamm. Now Barnabas 
is of course not an official, not even an official of the lowest rank, nor is he so presumptuous as to want to become one. 
But even the higher servants, whom we admittedly never get to see here in the village, do not, according to Barnabas, 
have an official suit; there’s some consolation in this, or one might initially be tempted to think so, but that is misleading, 
for is Barnabas a higher servant? No, even if one is very favorably disposed toward him, one cannot say so, his coming to 
the village and even living here is already proof of the opposite, the higher servants are even more reserved than the 
officials, perhaps justifiably so, perhaps they’re even higher than certain officials, there is some evidence to this effect, 
they work less and, according to Barnabas, it’s a wonderful sight to watch these exquisitely tall strong men go through 
the corridors, Barnabas always sneaks around them. In short, there can be no question of Barnabas’s being a higher 
servant. He could therefore be one of the lesser servants, but they wear official suits, at least whenever they come down 
to the village, it’s not a real livery, there are many variations, but still one can immediately recognize a Castle servant by 
his clothes, and anyhow you’ve seen such people at the Gentlemen’s Inn. The most striking thing about their clothes is 
that they’re usually tight-fitting, a suit like that would be of no use to a farmer or a tradesman. Well, Barnabas does not 
have this suit, that is not only, let’s say, shameful or demeaning, that one could tolerate, but it causes Barnabas and me— 



especially in bleak hours, which we do have now and then, and not all that infrequently—to despair about everything. Is 
it even Castle work that Barnabas is doing, we then ask; he certainly does go into the offices, but are the offices actually 
the Castle? And even if the Castle does have offices, are they the offices Barnabas is permitted to enter? He enters offices, 
but those are only a portion of the total, then there are barriers and behind them still more offices. He has not been 
altogether prohibited from going farther, but he certainly cannot go farther once he has found his superiors and they 
have dealt with him and sent him away. One is always under observation up there, or at least one thinks so. And even if 
he went farther, what good would that do if he had no official duties up there and were merely an intruder. You 
shouldn’t imagine these barriers as a fixed boundary, Barnabas is constantly pointing this out to me. There are also 
barriers in the offices that he enters, those are the barriers he crosses, and yet they look no different from the ones he has 
not yet crossed, so one shouldn’t assume from the outset that the offices behind those other barriers differ significantly 
from the ones Barnabas has already been in. It is only during those bleak hours that one thinks so. And then one’s doubts 
increase, one is defenseless against them. Barnabas speaks to officials, Barnabas receives messages. But what kind of 
officials, what kind of messages are they? Now he has been assigned to Klamm, he tells us, and receives instruction from 
him personally. Well, that would indeed be quite a lot, even higher servants never get that far, it would almost be too 
much, that’s what is so frightening about it. Just think, to be directly assigned to Klamm, to speak with him face to face. 
But is it really so? Well yes, it is indeed so, but then why does Barnabas doubt that the official identified there as Klamm 
really is Klamm?” “But Olga,” said K., “surely you don’t mean to turn this into a joke; how can there be any doubt about 
Klamm’s appearance, his appearance is well known, I’ve seen him myself.” “Certainly not, K.,” said Olga, “this isn’t a 
joke, it’s my gravest concern. But I’m telling it to you not to ease my heart and perhaps weigh down yours but because 
you asked about Barnabas, because Amalia instructed me to tell you, and because I believe that it’s also useful for you to 
know more about this. I’m also doing it because of Barnabas, so that you do not put excessive hope in him and he does 
not disappoint you and then have to suffer because of your disappointment. He is very sensitive; he didn’t sleep last 
night, for instance, because you were dissatisfied with him yesterday afternoon and apparently said that it’s very bad to 
have ‘only’ a messenger like Barnabas. Those words deprived him of his sleep, you yourself probably saw little of his 
agitation, Castle messengers have to keep themselves very much under control. But it isn’t easy for him, even with you. 
To your mind, you’re certainly not asking too much of him, you came here with definite ideas about the messenger 
service and base your demands on them. But at the Castle they have different ideas about the messenger service, these 
cannot be reconciled with yours even if Barnabas were to sacrifice himself entirely to the service, which he unfortunately 
sometimes seems prepared to do. One would certainly have to accept this, couldn’t say anything against it, were it not for 
the question whether it is really messenger work that he is doing. Of course he cannot disclose his doubts about this to 
you; to do so would be to undermine his own existence and blatantly violate the laws he thinks he lives under, he doesn’t 
even speak openly to me, I have to coax his doubts out of him through flattery and kisses, and even then he finds it 
difficult to admit to himself that his doubts are indeed doubts. He has something of Amalia in his blood. And he certainly 
doesn’t tell me everything, though I’m his only confidante. But sometimes we do speak about Klamm, I still haven’t seen 
Klamm; you know, Frieda has little love for me and would never have let me take a look, but his appearance is of course 
well known in the village, some have actually seen him, everyone has heard of him, and what emerges from this mixture 
of sightings, rumors, and distorting ulterior motives is a picture of Klamm that is probably correct in its essential features. 
But only in its essential features. Otherwise it is variable and perhaps not even as variable as Klamm’s real appearance. 
They say he looks completely different when he comes into the village and different when he leaves it, different before he 
has had a beer, different afterwards, different awake, different asleep, different alone, different in a conversation, and, 
quite understandably after all this, almost utterly different up there at the Castle. And even within the village there are 
some rather significant differences in the reports, differences in size, posture, corpulence, beard, and only concerning the 
coat do the reports happily agree, he always wears the same coat, a black morning coat with long tails. Now all these 
discrepancies did not of course come about by magic but are quite understandable, they are a product of the momentary 
mood, the degree of excitement, the countless gradations of hope or despair in which the observer, who in any case is at 
most allowed to see Klamm only briefly, happens to find himself, I repeat all this to you just as Barnabas often explained 
it to me, and in general, if one is not personally, directly involved in the affair, one can calm oneself down with such 
thoughts. We cannot do so; for Barnabas this is a vital matter, whether or not he actually speaks to Klamm.” “No less so 
for me,” said K., and they drew even closer on the bench by the stove. K. was indeed affected by Olga’s unfavorable news, 
but he thought that this was largely offset by the encounter with these people here, who were at least outwardly more or 
less in the same situation as he himself and with whom he could therefore ally himself, whom he could agree with on 
many things, and not only on some as with Frieda. True, he was gradually losing hope that Barnabas’s messages would 
accomplish anything, but the worse everything went for Barnabas up there, the closer he felt to him down here, K. would 
never have thought that an endeavor as ill-fated as the one launched by Barnabas and his sister could have come from the 
village itself. This was not yet entirely clear and the opposite could eventually prove true, you had to be careful not to let 
Olga’s undoubtedly innocent nature seduce you into believing in Barnabas’s honesty. “As for the reports of Klamm’s 
appearance,” Olga went on, “Barnabas knows them well, he has gathered and compared many of them, perhaps too 
many, he himself once saw Klamm through a carriage window, or thought he saw him, and was therefore quite ready to 
recognize him, and yet—how can you explain this to yourself?—when he came to an office at the Castle and an official 
standing with several others was pointed out to him and identified as Klamm, he did not recognize him and for a long 
time afterward couldn’t get used to that man’s supposedly being Klamm. But if you ask Barnabas how that man differs 
from the usual notion one has of Klamm, he cannot answer, or rather he answers by describing the official at the Castle, 
yet his description tallies exactly with the description of Klamm as we already know it. ‘Look, Barnabas,’ I say, ‘why do 
you doubt it, why are you tormenting yourself.’ And then, clearly distressed, he begins to list the Castle official’s traits, 
which he seems to be inventing rather than actually describing, and anyhow they are so trivial—they include, for 
instance, a particular way of nodding his head or even just an unbuttoned vest—that one cannot possibly take them 
seriously. Even more important, it seems to me, is the way Klamm deals with Barnabas. Barnabas described this often to 
me, and even drew it. He is usually taken into a large office chamber, but it is not Klamm’s office, nor indeed that of any 



particular individual. Lengthwise the room is divided in two by a single high desk, which reaches from one side wall to 
the other, a narrow section in which two persons could barely get past each other, that’s the space for the officials, and a 
wide section, the space for the individual parties, the spectators, the servants, the messengers. Lying open on the desk are 
large books, one next to the other, with officials standing over most of them, reading. Yet they do not always stay at the 
same book, and exchange not books but rather places, Barnabas is most astonished by the way they must squeeze past 
one another while switching places owing to the tightness of the space. At the front near the high desk are tiny low 
tables, where sit the copyists, who, if the officials so wish, write from their dictation. Barnabas always wonders how this 
is done. The official doesn’t give any explicit order, there’s no loud dictation to be heard, one barely notices that someone 
is dictating; on the contrary, the official seems to continue reading, only he begins to whisper and the copyist hears it. 
Often the official dictates so softly that the copyist cannot hear it sitting down, he must constantly jump up, catch the 
dictation, sit down and make a note of it, jump back up, and so on. It’s so strange! It’s almost incomprehensible. Of 
course Barnabas has sufficient time to observe all this since he stands there in the spectators’ room for hours and 
sometimes days before Klamm’s gaze falls on him. And even when Klamm has seen him and Barnabas comes to attention, 
nothing decisive has happened since Klamm can turn away from him again and go back to his book and forget him, that’s 
what often happens. But what sort of messenger service can it be if it’s so insignificant? I become melancholy when 
Barnabas says in the morning that he will go to the Castle. That probably entirely useless path, that probably lost day, 
that probably futile hope. What’s the point of it all? And here there’s shoemaker’s work piled up that nobody does and 
Brunswick keeps demanding it be finished.” “All right,” said K., “Barnabas has to wait a long time before he gets an 
assignment. That is understandable, there certainly seem to be more than enough employees here, it’s not possible for 
everybody to get an assignment every day, you shouldn’t complain about this, it surely applies to everybody. But in the 
end surely even Barnabas gets assignments, he has already brought me two letters.” “Well,” said Olga, “it is of course 
possible that it’s wrong for us to complain, especially since I know all this only from hearsay and, as a girl, cannot 
understand it as well as Barnabas, who does keep certain things to himself. But now listen to how matters stand with the 
letters, with your letters, for instance. These letters he receives not directly from Klamm but from the copyist. On any 
day, at any hour—and for that reason the service, easy though it seems, is actually very tiring, since Barnabas has to be 
constantly alert—the copyist can remember him and signal to him. Klamm wouldn’t appear to be behind this, he is still 
quietly reading his book, but sometimes, though this often happens on other occasions too, he’s busy cleaning his pince- 
nez when Barnabas arrives, and perhaps Klamm looks at him, assuming that he can see at all without his pince-nez, 
Barnabas doubts it, at such moments Klamm’s eyes are almost closed, he seems to be asleep and to be cleaning his pince- 
nez merely in a dream. Meanwhile the copyist searches through the many files and correspondences that he keeps under 
the table for a letter to you, it’s therefore not a letter he has just written, but more likely by the looks of the envelope a 
very old letter that was lying there for a long time. But if it’s an old letter, why did they make Barnabas wait so long? 
And you too, no doubt? And finally the letter as well, for it’s probably already outdated. And this gives Barnabas a 
reputation as a bad, slow messenger. The copyist certainly makes things easy for himself, gives Barnabas the letter, says: 
‘From Klamm to K.,’ whereupon Barnabas is dismissed. Then Barnabas comes home, breathless, with the letter that he has 
finally managed to get hold of under his shirt on his bare skin, and we sit on this bench, like the two of us now, and he 
talks, and then we examine everything in detail and estimate what he has accomplished and decide in the end that it’s 
very little and that little questionable and Barnabas puts away the letter and doesn’t feel like delivering it but doesn’t feel 
like going to bed either so he picks up his shoemaker’s work and spends the night sitting there on his shoemaker’s stool. 
That’s it, K., those are my secrets, and surely you’re no longer surprised that Amalia will have nothing to do with it.” 
“And the letter?” K. asked. “The letter?” said Olga, “well, some time later, once I have put sufficient pressure on 
Barnabas, days or weeks may have passed, he takes the letter and goes off to deliver it. In trivial things like that he’s very 
dependent on me. I can always pull myself together after I recover from my first impression of his story, but he cannot, 
probably because he actually does know more. And I am therefore able to tell him over and over again: ‘What is it you 
really want, Barnabas? What sort of career, what sort of goal is it you dream of? Perhaps you want to get so far ahead 
that you’ll have to leave me behind completely, leave me for good? Might this be your goal? Don’t I have to believe it, for 
otherwise your great dissatisfaction with your accomplishment would seem incomprehensible? Just take a look, though, 
and see whether any of our neighbors have come this far. True, their situation differs from ours and they have no reason 
for striving to reach beyond their own households, but even without such comparisons one has to recognize that in your 
case everything is going extremely well for you. There are obstacles, questionable matters, disappointments, but this 
merely shows, as we already knew, that nothing is given to you on a platter, that you yourself have to fight for every 
trifle, another reason for being proud, not dejected. Besides, aren’t you fighting for us too? Does that mean nothing to 
you? Doesn’t it give you new strength? And my happiness, almost haughtiness, at having a brother like you, doesn’t that 
give you some security? Truly, it’s not what you’ve accomplished at the Castle that disappoints me, but what I have 
accomplished with you. You’re allowed into the Castle, you’re a constant visitor in the offices, you spend entire days in 
the same room as Klamm, you are an officially recognized messenger, you’re entitled to official clothing, you are 
entrusted with the delivery of important correspondences, you are all these things, you’re actually allowed to do all these 
things, and you come down and instead of our crying for joy in each other’s arms you seem to lose all courage as soon as 
you see me and have doubts about everything, only the shoemaker’s iron tempts you, but the letter, this guarantee of our 
future, you set aside.’ That’s how I talk to him, and after I have kept repeating it for days on end he picks up the letter 
with a sigh and goes off. But this probably isn’t even due to the impact of my words, he’s simply compelled to go to the 
Castle, and without having first carried out the instruction he would not dare to go there.” “But everything you’re saying 
to him is absolutely correct,” said K., “you have summed things up in an admirably correct fashion. Your thinking is 
astonishingly clear!” “No,” said Olga, “it’s deceiving you, and this may also be how I deceived him. So what has he 
accomplished? He can enter an office, though it doesn’t even seem to be an office but rather an anteroom to the offices, 
and perhaps not even that, perhaps it’s a room intended for all those who aren’t allowed into the real offices. He speaks 
to Klamm, but is it Klamm? Isn’t it rather someone who merely resembles Klamm? Perhaps at the very most a secretary 
who is a little like Klamm and goes to great lengths to be even more like him and tries to seem important by affecting 



Klamm’s drowsy, dreamlike manner. That part of his being is easiest to imitate, many try to do so; as for the rest of his 
being, though, they wisely steer clear of it. And a man such as Klamm, who is so often the object of yearning and yet so 
rarely attained, easily takes on a variety of shapes in the imaginations of people. For instance, Klamm has a village 
secretary here called Momus. Really? You know him? He too keeps to himself but I have seen him a couple of times. A 
powerful young gentleman, isn’t he? And so he probably doesn’t look at all like Klamm? And yet you can find people in 
the village who would swear that Momus is Klamm and none other than he. That’s how people create confusion for 
themselves. And why should it be any different at the Castle? Somebody told Barnabas that the official is Klamm, and 
there actually is a resemblance between the two of them, but it’s a resemblance that Barnabas himself has always 
doubted. And everything supports his doubts. Klamm is supposed to squeeze between other officials in a public room, 
with a pencil stuck behind his ear? But that is highly unlikely. Barnabas often says rather childishly, though only when 
he’s in a confident mood: ‘That official certainly looks very like Klamm, and if he were sitting in his own office, at his 
own desk, and his name were on the door, I would no longer doubt it.’ That’s childish, but it does make sense. But it 
would make far more sense if Barnabas, when he’s up there, would ask several people about the real state of affairs, for 
according to him there are enough people standing about in that room. And even if their reports weren’t much more 
reliable than the report of the man who, without even being asked, showed him Klamm, then at least some reference 
points, some points of comparison, might emerge from the diversity of opinion. This isn’t my idea, it’s Barnabas’s idea, 
but he won’t dare try it out; out of fear of possibly losing his position by inadvertently breaking some unknown rules, he 
won’t dare speak to anyone; that’s how insecure he feels; to my mind this truly pitiful insecurity sheds more light on his 
position than all of his reports. How suspicious and threatening everything must seem to him there if he doesn’t even 
dare to open his mouth to ask an innocent question. Whenever I reflect on this I accuse myself of leaving him alone in 
those unknown rooms where the things that go on are such that even he, who is timid rather than cowardly, surely 
trembles with fear.” 

“Here, I think, you’re coming to the decisive point,” said K. “That’s it. After hearing all you’ve said, I think that now I 
can see clearly. Barnabas is too young for this task. Nothing that he says about what happens up there can be taken 
seriously. Since he’s always dying of fear up there, he cannot make observations, and if one makes him talk about it here, 
all one hears are confused fairy tales. It doesn’t surprise me. Respect for the authorities is innate here, and then it’s 
instilled in you throughout your lives in many different ways and from all sides, and you yourselves help this along as 
best you can. Still, on the whole, I’m not saying anything against that; if an authority is good, then why shouldn’t one 
respect it? But then one shouldn’t all of a sudden dispatch to the Castle an uninformed youth like Barnabas, who has 
never gone beyond the village surroundings, and then expect faithful reports from him and scrutinize his every word as 
though it were a word from Revelations and make one’s own happiness in life depend on the interpretation. Nothing can 
be more mistaken. True, I too, not unlike you, let him lead me astray, put my hopes in him and also suffered 
disappointments through him that were based on his words alone, and thus on next to nothing.” Olga remained silent. “It 
won’t be easy for me,” said K., “to shake your trust in your brother, for I can see now how much you love him and what 
you expect of him. But it has to happen and not least because of your love and your expectations. For look here, there’s 
always something preventing you—I don’t know what it is—from fully recognizing not so much what Barnabas has 
accomplished as what has been given to him. He is allowed into the offices or, if you prefer, into an anteroom, all right 
then it’s an anteroom, but there are doors there that lead farther, barriers one can cross if one has the skill to do so. In my 
case, for instance, that anteroom is, at least for now, completely inaccessible. Who Barnabas speaks to there I don’t know, 
perhaps that copyist is the lowest of the servants, but even if he is the lowest he can lead you to the next highest and if he 
cannot lead you to him, then he can at least name him, and if he cannot name him then he can after all point out 
someone who will be able to name him. That so-called Klamm may not have anything at all in common with the real one, 
the similarity may exist only in Barnabas’s eyes, which are blind from excitement, he may be the lowest of the officials, 
perhaps he is not even an official, but some task or other does keep him busy at his desk, he reads something in his large 
book, whispers something to the copyist, thinks of something when, after a long interval, his eye falls on Barnabas, and 
even if all of this isn’t true and his actions are quite insignificant, then at least somebody put him there and did so with 
some purpose in mind. By all this I simply want to say that something is there, that Barnabas is being offered something, 
and that it is only Barnabas’s fault if he can achieve nothing with that other than doubt, fear, and hopelessness. And as a 
starting point I always took the least favorable case, which is actually quite unlikely. For we do have the letters in hand, 
which I certainly don’t trust much, though far more so than the words of Barnabas. Even if they are old worthless letters 
pulled out indiscriminately from a pile of equally worthless letters, indiscriminately, and with no more sense than that 
employed by canaries at fairs who pick somebody’s fortune out of a pile, even if that is so, then at least these letters bear 
some relation to my work, are clearly intended for me, though perhaps not for my use, and, as the council chairman and 
his wife have testified, were personally signed by Klamm, and have, once again according to the council chairman, a 
significance that, while merely private and scarcely transparent, is nevertheless quite considerable.” “Did the council 
chairman say so?” Olga asked. “Yes, he said so,” K. answered. “I’ll tell Barnabas,” Olga said quickly, “that will greatly 
encourage him.” “But he needs no encouragement,” said K., “encouraging him now means telling him that he’s right, that 
he need only carry on in the same way as before, but that way he’ll never accomplish anything; no matter how much you 
keep encouraging someone who is blindfolded to stare through the cloth, he still won’t see a thing; it’s only when you 
take off the blindfold that he can see. It is help that Barnabas needs, not encouragement. But bear this in mind: up there 
are the authorities in their inextricable greatness—I thought I had an approximate conception of them before coming 
here, how childish all that was—up there, therefore, are the authorities, and Barnabas approaches them, nobody else, 
only he, pitiably alone, he would be too greatly honored if he doesn’t spend the rest of his life lost in a dark corner of the 
office.” “Don’t imagine, K.,” said Olga, “that we underestimate the difficulty of the task that Barnabas has taken on. And 
we do not lack respect for the authorities, you yourself said so.” “But it’s misguided respect,” said K., “it’s respect that is 
addressed to the wrong place, that kind of respect demeans its object. Can one still call it respect when Barnabas misuses 
the gift of entry to those rooms in order to while away his days idly there or when he comes down and discredits and 
belittles those whom he has just trembled before or when out of despair or weariness he fails to deliver the letters and 



messages that are entrusted to him? That is hardly respect. But the reproach goes even further, goes against you as well, 
Olga, I cannot spare you this, for though you think you respect the authorities, you sent Barnabas, young, weak, and 
isolated as he is, to the Castle, or at any rate never kept him from going.” 

“The reproach you’re making,” said Olga, “is one I have always leveled against myself. In any case what I should be 
reproached for is not that I sent Barnabas to the Castle, I didn’t send him, he went on his own, but rather that I should 
have kept him from going by every means, through persuasion, through cunning, and through force. I ought to have kept 
him from going, but if this were that day again, that day of decision, and I felt the plight of Barnabas, the plight of our 
family, as I did then and do now, and if Barnabas himself, fully conscious of all the responsibility and danger, were to 
free himself from me consciously, with a smile, gently, in order to leave, even today I wouldn’t keep him from going, 
despite all my experiences in the meantime, and I believe that in my place you couldn’t help but do likewise. You don’t 
know our plight, so you treat all of us, but Barnabas in particular, unjustly. We had more hope then than we do today, 
but at the time our hope was not great either, what was great was our plight, and that is still so. Hasn’t Frieda told you 
anything about us?” “Only a few hints,” said K., “nothing definite, but the mere mention of your name irritates her.” 
“And the landlady didn’t tell you anything either?” “No, nothing.” “And nobody else either?” “Nobody.” “Of course how 
could anybody tell you anything! Everybody knows something about us, either the truth, insofar as people have access to 
it, or at least a rumor, picked up somewhere or mostly fabricated outright, and everybody thinks about us more than they 
ought, but nobody will go so far as to tell you, because they’re afraid to let such things cross their lips. And they’re right 
about that. It’s difficult to bring this up even with you, K., for isn’t it possible that after you’ve heard it you’ll go away 
and will want to have nothing more to do with us, little enough though this seems to affect you. Then we will have lost 
you, a person who, I must confess, almost means more to me than does the entire previous Castle service of Barnabas. 
And yet—this contradiction has been tormenting me all evening—this is something that you must hear, for otherwise you 
won’t get an overall picture of our situation, and would continue—this would be especially hurtful to me—being unjust 
toward Barnabas, for the complete agreement that is necessary would be missing, and you couldn’t help us or accept our 
help, our unofficial help. But there is one other question still: Do you even want to know?” “Why do you ask that?” said 
K., “if it is necessary, I want to know, but why do you ask like that?” “Out of superstition,” said Olga, “You will be drawn 
into our affairs, innocently, not much guiltier than Barnabas.” “Tell me quickly,” said K., “I’m not afraid. Besides, you’re 
making things worse with your woman’s fears.” 



XVII 


AMALIA’S SECRET 


U udge for yourself,” said Olga, “in any case it sounds quite simple, one doesn’t immediately understand how it can be 
so important. There’s an official at the Castle called Sortini.” “I’ve heard of him,” said K., “he was involved in summoning 
me.” “I don’t think so,” said Olga, “Sortini hardly ever appears in public. Aren’t you mistaking him for Sordini, written 
with a ‘d’?” “You’re right,” said K., “it was Sordini.” “Yes,” said Olga, “Sordini is quite well known, one of the most 
industrious officials, he’s often mentioned, Sortini by contrast is very retiring and little known. Three years ago I saw him 
for the first and last time. It was on the third of July at a festival of the Firemen’s Association, the Castle had participated 
by donating a new fire engine. Sortini, who is said to deal partly with fire department matters but may only have been 
present as a substitute—usually the officials fill in for one another and so it’s difficult to determine the responsibility of 
this or that official—Sortini took part in the handing over of the engine, others too had of course come from the Castle, 
officials and servants, and Sortini, as befits his character, remained in the background. He’s a small, frail, pensive 
gentleman, what struck everyone who even noticed him was the way he wrinkled his forehead, all his wrinkles—and 
there were a lot, though he could hardly be over forty—spread out in fanlike fashion straight across his forehead and 
down to the bridge of his nose, I have never seen anything like it. And so this was the festival. We, Amalia and I, had 
been looking forward to it for weeks, our Sunday clothes had been made to seem almost like new again, Amalia’s dress 
was very beautiful, her white blouse was billowing at the top with row upon row of lace, Mother had lent her all her lace, 
I was jealous then, and before the festival I wept half the night. It was only when the landlady from the Bridge Inn came 
to inspect us in the morning—” “The landlady from the Bridge Inn?” asked K. “Yes,” said Olga, “she was a good friend of 
ours, she came and had to admit that Amalia had an advantage over me, and then, to calm me down, she lent me her 
own necklace of Bohemian garnets. But just when we were ready to leave, Amalia was standing in front of me, we were 
all admiring her, and Father was saying: “Today, mark my words, Amalia will find a fiance,” just then, I don’t know why, 
I took off the necklace, my pride, and, no longer jealous, put it around Amalia’s neck. I simply bowed down before her 
victory and thought that everyone else would also have to bow down before her; perhaps we were surprised that she 
looked different than usual, for she certainly wasn’t beautiful, but her bleak gaze, which has been the same ever since, 
went high up over our heads, so that we, quite involuntarily and almost literally, bowed down before her. Everybody 
noticed it, even Lasemann and his wife, who came to fetch us.” “Lasemann?” asked K. “Yes, Lasemann,” said Olga, “we 
were held in great esteem and the festival, for instance, couldn’t really have started without us, since Father was third 
drillmaster in the fire company.” “So your father was still that robust?” asked K. “Father?” asked Olga, as though she 
didn’t quite understand, “three years ago he was still more or less a young man and, during a fire at the Gentlemen’s Inn, 
for instance, he sprinted out with an official, the heavyset Galater, on his back. I was there myself, there was certainly no 
danger of fire, only some dry wood by a stove had started smoldering, but Galater became frightened, he called out the 
window for help, the firemen came and my father had to carry him out, though the fire had already been put out. Well, 
Galater finds it difficult to move and has to be cautious in situations like that. I’m only telling you this because of Father, 
that’s little more than three years ago and now look at how he is sitting there.” Only now did K. notice that Amalia was 
back in the room, but she was far off at her parents’ table, feeding her mother, who couldn’t move her rheumatic arms, 
and encouraging her father to be a little more patient about his meal, saying she’d be over soon to feed him. But her 
rebuke had little effect, since her father, ravenous for his soup, overcame his physical weakness, attempted to slurp the 
soup out of the spoon and then to drink it straight from the soup plate, muttering angrily each time over his lack of 
success; the spoon, empty long before it reached his mouth, which he was trying to dip into the soup, got only as far as 
his drooping mustache, which was dripping and splashing soup everywhere except into his mouth. “That’s what those 
three years have done to him?” K. asked, but he still had no pity for these old people, he had nothing but distaste for that 
entire corner with the family table. “Those three years,” said Olga slowly, “or to be precise, a couple of hours at a festival. 
The festival was held on a meadow outside the village at the brook, it was already packed when we arrived, many people 
had come from the neighboring villages as well, the din left us quite confused. First Father led us to the fire engine, he 
laughed with joy when he saw it, a new engine made him happy, he began to touch it and to explain it to us, he would 
tolerate no argument or contradiction from the others; if something had to be inspected under the engine, all of us had to 
bend down and virtually crawl under the engine, Barnabas, who put up some resistance, got blows. Only Amalia ignored 
the engine, she was standing upright in her beautiful dress, nobody dared say a word to her, I occasionally ran over to 
her and took her by the arm, but she remained silent. Even today I cannot explain to myself how we could have kept 
standing there in front of that engine for so long, and only when Father freed himself from it did we notice Sortini, who 
evidently had been behind the fire engine the whole time, leaning against one of its levers. True, there was a dreadful din 
at the time, and not just the usual sort of thing at festivals; the Castle had also donated a few trumpets to the fire 
company, special instruments on which a person, even a child, could without the slightest effort produce the wildest 
sounds; on hearing them, one would think the Turks were coming, and one could never get used to it, at each blast one 
jumped. And since they were new trumpets, everyone wanted to try them out, and since it was after all a public festival. 



permission was given. Standing around us, perhaps they had been attracted by Amalia, were a few such trumpeters, it 
was difficult to keep our wits about us, and then when in addition on Father’s orders we were obliged to watch the 
engine, we were absolutely stretched to the limit, which is why Sortini, whom we had never seen before, escaped our 
attention so long. There’s Sortini,’ Lasemann finally said—I was standing next to him—in a whisper to Father. Father 
bowed low and, very excitedly, motioned for us to bow too. Although Father had never before met Sortini, he had always 
had great respect for his expertise in fire company matters and had often spoken of him at home, and so it was extremely 
surprising and significant to see Sortini in person. But Sortini paid no attention to us, that wasn’t an idiosyncrasy of 
Sortini’s, in public most officials seem indifferent, besides he was tired, only his official duties kept him down here, those 
officials who find these representational duties particularly oppressive aren’t the worst sort, the other officials and 
servants mingled with the ordinary people now that they had actually come, but he remained beside the engine, anybody 
who attempted to approach him with requests or flattery he drove away with his silence. And this explains why he 
noticed us even later than we noticed him. Only when we bowed respectfully and Father attempted to apologize for us 
did he glance over at us, glancing wearily from one to the other, as if sighing over the fact that behind each person there 
was always another, until he fixed on Amalia, whom he had to look up at since she was much taller than he. He gave a 
start, then jumped over the shaft in order to be close to Amalia, we misunderstood this at first and all of us tried to 
approach him with Father in the lead, but he kept us away by raising his hand and then motioned for us to leave. That’s 
all that happened. We teased Amalia a great deal about having actually found a fiance and in our foolishness were quite 
cheerful all afternoon, but Amalia was more silent than ever, ‘She’s utterly, madly in love with Sortini,’ said Brunswick, 
who’s always quite coarse and cannot understand people with natures such as Amalia’s, but this time his comment 
seemed to us almost justified, that day we were quite silly and all of us, except for Amalia, seemed in a daze from the 
sweet Castle wine when we arrived home after midnight.” “And Sortini?” asked K. “Oh, Sortini,” said Olga, “I saw Sortini 
several times during the festival, he was sitting on the shaft with his arms crossed over his chest and stayed like that until 
the carriage from the Castle came to pick him up. He didn’t even go to the fire drills, in the course of which Father, 
precisely in hopes of being seen by Sortini, stood out from the other men his age.” “And did you never hear from him 
again?” asked K. “You seem to have great admiration for Sortini.” “Yes, admiration,” said Olga, “and yes, we did hear 
from him again. Next morning we were awakened from our wine-induced sleep by Amalia’s screams, the others 
immediately sank back on their beds, but I was fully awake and ran to Amalia, she stood by the window holding a letter 
which had just been handed in the window by a man who was still waiting for an answer. Amalia had already read the 
letter—it was brief—and she held it in her hand, which hung limply by her side; how I always loved her when she was 
tired. I knelt down beside her and read the letter. I had barely finished when Amalia, after a quick glance at me, picked it 
up and, unable to force herself to read it again, tore it up, threw the scraps in the face of the man outside, and shut the 
window. And so that was the decisive morning. I call it decisive, but every moment of the previous afternoon was just as 
decisive.” “And what was in the letter?” asked K. “Oh yes, I haven’t told you yet,” said Olga, “the letter came from Sortini 
and was addressed to the girl with the garnet necklace. I cannot repeat the whole thing. It was a demand that Amalia 
should come to him at the Gentlemen’s Inn and, to be precise, that she should come at once since Sortini had to leave in 
half an hour. The letter made use of the most vulgar expressions, I had never heard the likes of them before and from the 
context could only half-guess their meaning. Anybody who did not know Amalia and who had read only this letter would 
have to think that a girl to whom someone had dared to address such a letter was dishonored, even if she had not been 
touched. And it wasn’t a love letter, it contained no flattery; on the contrary, Sortini was obviously annoyed that the sight 
of Amalia had moved him and kept him from his work. The way we explained it later to ourselves was that Sortini had 
probably wanted to go to the Castle that evening, had stayed behind only because of Amalia, and then, furious next 
morning at not having succeeded in forgetting Amalia at night, had written the letter. Even the most cold-blooded person 
couldn’t help being outraged by the letter, but then in anyone other than Amalia fear of the malicious, threatening tone 
would have gained the upper hand; in Amalia’s case, it went further than outrage, she simply knows no fear, neither for 
herself nor for others. And then as I crawled back to bed, repeating the fragmentary final sentence: ‘So come at once, or 
else—!’ Amalia stayed on the window sill, gazing out as if she were waiting for further messengers and were determined 
to treat each one just like the first.” “Those then are the officials,” K. said hesitantly, “there are even types like that 
among them. And what did your father do? I hope he lodged a forceful complaint about Sortini with the proper office, 
unless he chose to take the shorter, more certain path to the Gentlemen’s Inn. What’s most dreadful about the story is of 
course not the insult to Amalia, that could have been easily remedied, I cannot understand why you insist on attaching 
such disproportionate importance to that; why should Sortini have permanently disgraced Amalia with such a letter, that 
is the conclusion which could be drawn from your story, but that’s actually quite impossible, Amalia would have been 
easily satisfied and in a few days the incident would have been forgotten, Sortini did not show Amalia up but rather 
himself. I recoil from Sortini and the possibility of such abuse of power. The approach that failed in this case because it 
was stated clearly and bluntly and encountered in Amalia a superior opponent can succeed completely in thousands of 
other cases in circumstances that are only slightly more unfavorable and cannot be seen by anybody, even by the 
mistreated person.” “Hush,” said Olga, “Amalia is looking over.” Amalia had finished feeding her parents and was about 
to undress her mother, she had just untied her skirt, put her mother’s arms around her neck, raised her slightly, took off 
her skirt, and laid her down gently. The father, constantly impatient that the mother was being taken care of first, though 
this obviously had happened only because the mother was even more helpless than he, attempted, perhaps in order to 
punish his daughter for her supposed slowness, to undress himself, but even though he had begun with the least 
necessary and easiest part, the enormous slippers in which his feet were flopping about, he had absolutely no success in 
slipping them off; breathing hoarsely, he soon had to give up and to lean back stiffly on his chair. “You missed the 
decisive point,” said Olga, “everything you say may be true, but the decisive point was that Amalia wouldn’t go to the 
Gentlemen’s Inn; her treatment of the messenger could have been let slip, could have been hushed up; but because of her 
refusal to go, the curse was placed on our family and then the treatment of the messenger came to be seen as 
unpardonable, and was even thrust to the forefront of public attention.” “What!” cried K., and instantly lowered his voice 
since Olga was raising her hands pleadingly, “You, Amalia’s sister, surely don’t mean she should have obeyed Sortini and 



rushed to the Gentlemen’s Inn?” “No,” said Olga, “spare me your suspicions, how can you believe such a thing? I don’t 
know anybody who’s so firmly in the right in all she does as Amalia. Had she gone to the Gentlemen’s Inn, I would of 
course have thought she was right, but her not going was heroic. As for me, I will openly admit to you that if I had 
received a letter like that I would have gone. I couldn’t have endured the anxiety about what might happen, only Amalia 
could have done so. Well, there were several ways around this, another woman might for instance have dressed very 
beautifully, which would have taken time, and then gone to the Gentlemen’s Inn and found out that Sortini had already 
left, perhaps that he had left immediately after sending the messenger, something that is indeed quite likely since the 
gentlemen’s whims are short-lived. But Amalia didn’t do that or anything of the sort, she was too deeply insulted and 
could not restrain herself. If only she had somehow made a show of obeying, simply stepped over the threshold of the 
Gentlemen’s Inn, then the disaster could have been averted, we have very clever lawyers here who know how to 
transform a mere trifle into anything one cares for it to be, but in this case there wasn’t even a favorable trifle; on the 
contrary, there was only the degradation of Sortini’s letter and the insult to the messenger.” “But what kind of disaster is 
this,” said K., “what kind of lawyers are they? They couldn’t accuse, let alone punish Amalia because of Sortini’s criminal 
behavior?” “Oh yes they could,” said Olga, “though not after a regular trial, and they didn’t punish her directly either, 
but they certainly punished her in another way, her and our entire family, and surely you’re beginning to understand the 
severity of this punishment. To you, it seems unjust and monstrous, but in the village that is an extremely rare opinion, 
it’s very favorable to us and should console us, as indeed it would if it weren’t clearly attributable to certain mistakes. I 
can easily prove this to you, pardon me if I mention Frieda here, but what happened between Frieda and Klamm is 
actually, except for the form it ultimately took, extremely similar to what happened between Amalia and Sortini, and yet, 
however shocked you may initially have been, you now think it’s a good thing. And that isn’t simply habit, habit doesn’t 
dull one’s perceptions in that manner if one simply has to arrive at some judgment; it’s just a casting off of error.” “No, 
Olga,” said K., “I don’t know why you’re bringing Frieda into this, her case was entirely different, don’t get such 
completely different things mixed up, go on.” “Please,” said Olga, “don’t take it amiss if I insist on comparing them, 
you’re still mistaken concerning Frieda if you think you have to defend her against such a comparison. She doesn’t need 
to be defended, simply praised. In comparing the two cases I don’t mean to say that they’re identical, they are to each 
each other as white is to black, and Frieda is white. If worst comes to worst, one can always laugh at Frieda, as I so 
rudely did in the taproom—I very much regretted it later—but even then the person who laughs is merely malicious or 
envious; still, one can laugh, whereas for Amalia all one can have, if one is not a blood relative of hers, is contempt. So 
they certainly are, as you say, entirely different cases, but they’re similar too.” “They are not similar either,” said K., 
shaking his head in anger, “leave Frieda out of this. Frieda didn’t get a nice fine letter like Amalia’s from Sortini, and 
Frieda truly loved Klamm, anyone who doubts this can ask her, she still loves him.” “But are those such big differences?” 
asked Olga. “Do you think Klamm couldn’t have written to Frieda in the same manner? That’s how the gentlemen are 
when they stand up from their desks; they cannot get their bearings in the world; in their absentmindedness they say the 
coarsest things, not everyone does, but many do. The letter to Amalia may well have been dashed off while deep in 
thought, without any regard whatsoever for what was actually being written. What do we know about the gentlemen’s 
thoughts! Have you not heard anything yourself, or found out through anybody else, about the tone in which Klamm 
consorted with Frieda? Klamm is known to be very vulgar, supposedly he doesn’t say a word for hours and then suddenly 
he says something so vulgar that one can only shudder. Sortini isn’t particularly known for that, indeed he is entirely 
unknown. Actually, all that’s known about him is that his name is similar to Sordini’s, and if it weren’t for the similarity 
of their names, people would probably not even know him. Even as an expert in fire company matters he is probably 
confused with Sordini, the real expert, who uses the similarity of the two names to shift his representational duties onto 
Sortini so that he isn’t interrupted at work. When a man so unfamiliar with the ways of the world as Sortini is overcome 
by love for a village girl, this naturally takes on a very different shape from the love affair of the cabinetmaker’s 
apprentice next door. Nor should one forget the great distance between an official and a shoemaker’s daughter, which 
must somehow be bridged, this is how Sortini went about it, another person might do so differently. True, they say that 
all of us belong to the Castle and that there’s no distance between them and us, and that there’s nothing to bridge, and in 
general this may indeed be so, but unfortunately we had a chance to see that when everything is at stake it isn’t that way 
at all. Anyhow, after all this, Sortini’s behavior will at least seem more understandable and slightly less outrageous to 
you, and indeed, compared with Klamm’s behavior, it’s far more understandable and, even if one happens to be directly 
involved, far more tolerable. A tender letter from Klamm is more painfully embarrassing than the most vulgar letter from 
Sortini. Don’t misunderstand me, I wouldn’t dare to pronounce judgment on Klamm, I’m comparing them only because 
you resist the comparison. But Klamm is like a commandant over women, he commands this one here and that one there 
to come to him, but doesn’t tolerate any one of them for long, and just as he commands them to come, so too does he 
command them to go. Oh! Klamm wouldn’t even go to the trouble of writing a letter first. And by contrast does it still 
seem so outrageous that Sortini, who leads a completely retiring existence and whose relationships with women are at the 
very least unknown, should one day sit down and in his beautiful official’s script write a truly repulsive letter. And if this 
doesn’t yield a difference that is favorable to Klamm but rather the opposite, could Frieda’s love possibly do so? Believe 
me, the relationship between women and officials is very difficult, or rather always very easy, to determine. Love is never 
lacking here. In the case of the officials there is no unhappy love. So in this regard it is not praise when one says of a girl 
—and I’m certainly not talking about Frieda alone—that it was only out of love that she gave herself to the official. She 
loved him and gave herself to him, that’s how it was, but there’s nothing praiseworthy about that. Yet Amalia didn’t love 
Sortini, you want to object. All right, so she didn’t love him, but then again perhaps she did love him, who can tell? Not 
even she is capable of that. How can she think she loved him when she rejected him more forcefully than any official was 
probably ever rejected. Barnabas says that even now she sometimes still trembles from the emotion with which she 
slammed that window three years ago. That is indeed true, so one cannot ask her about it; she’s finished with Sortini and 
that’s all she knows; she does not know whether she loves him. But we know that women cannot help loving officials 
when the officials approach them, and indeed even beforehand they’re in love with the officials, no matter how strongly 
they attempt to deny it, and Sortini not only approached Amalia, on seeing Amalia he even jumped over the shaft, with 



legs stiff from desk work he jumped over the shaft. But, you will say, Amalia is an exception. Yes, she is, she proved that 
when she refused to go to Sortini, and that’s already enough of an exception; but as for her not having loved Sortini, that 
would be almost too much of an exception, it would be utterly incomprehensible. That afternoon certainly we were 
blinded, but our very belief that we could see through all that fog some sign of Amalia’s being in love surely shows some 
awareness. But if one pieces all this together, what difference does that leave between Frieda and Amalia? The only 
difference is that Frieda did what Amalia refused to do.” “Maybe so,” said K., “but to me the main difference is that 
Frieda is my fiancee whereas Amalia fundamentally concerns me only inasmuch as she is the sister of Barnabas the Castle 
messenger, and her fate is perhaps bound up with Barnabas’s service. Had an official done her such a crying injustice as I 
initially thought after hearing your story, then I would have worried about it a great deal, but more as a matter of public 
concern than as Amalia’s private sorrow. Now after your story the picture changes in a way that I find less than 
comprehensible, but since you are the one telling it, it’s credible enough, and so I shall be quite happy to disregard the 
matter entirely, I am not a fireman, why should I care about Sortini? But I do care about Frieda and therefore find it 
strange that you, whom I trusted completely and shall always be willing to trust, are constantly attempting through the 
roundabout means of Amalia to attack Frieda and to make me suspicious of her. I’m not assuming you do so intentionally, 
let alone with bad intentions, for if that were so I would long since have been obliged to leave, you’re not doing so 
intentionally, the circumstances lead you to do so, out of love for Amalia you want to set her above all other women and, 
since you cannot find enough to praise in Amalia even for that purpose, you help yourself out by belittling other women. 
Amalia’s deed is odd, but the more you speak of the deed, the harder it is to decide whether it was great or small, clever 
or foolish, heroic or cowardly, Amalia keeps her motives sealed within her breast, nobody can drag them from her. 
Frieda, on the other hand, hasn’t acted strangely but simply followed her heart, as is clear to anyone willing to occupy 
himself with this, anyone can check for himself, there is no cause for gossip. And I have no desire to belittle Amalia nor 
to defend Frieda, I simply want to explain how I stand with regard to Frieda and to show that all attacks against Frieda 
are at the same time attacks against my existence. I came here voluntarily and have tied myself down here voluntarily, 
but everything that happened in between, and especially my future prospects—bleak though they are, they do exist—I 
owe to Frieda, that simply cannot be denied. I was indeed taken on here as a surveyor, but only in appearance, they 
played games with me, drove me out of every house, and even today they’re still playing games with me, but now it’s all 
much more complicated, I have in a sense increased in girth and that already says something; trivial though all this is, I 
do after all have a home, a position, and real work, I have a fiancee who takes over my professional work whenever I 
have other business to attend to, I shall marry her and join the community; I also have, besides an official connection to 
Klamm, a personal one, which I have admittedly not yet been able to take advantage of. Now surely this is more than a 
little? And when I come to you, whom do you greet? In whom do you confide your family’s story? From whom do you 
expect a chance, be it even the tiniest most improbable chance, of some help? Surely it’s not from me, the surveyor, who 
for instance only a week ago was forcibly ejected by Lasemann and Brunswick from their house, that you expect this but 
rather from the man who already has some means of power, yet it is precisely to Frieda that I owe these means of power, 
to Frieda, who is so modest that were you to ask her anything of that nature she would certainly say she didn’t know the 
slightest thing about it. And nonetheless after all this it seems as if Frieda in her innocence has done more than Amalia in 
all her arrogance, for look, I have the impression that you’re seeking help for Amalia. And from whom? Well, in reality 
from none other than Frieda.” “Did I really say such nasty things about Frieda?” said Olga, “I certainly had no intention 
of doing so and do not believe I did, but that’s possible, the situation is such that we have fallen out with absolutely 
everyone and once we start complaining we get carried away and don’t know where we will end up. You’re right again, 
there is a big difference now between Frieda and us, and it’s good to emphasize that for a change. Three years ago we 
were middle-class girls and Frieda, the orphan, was a maid in the Bridge Inn, we went past her without even glancing at 
her, we were probably too arrogant, but that is how we were brought up. Yet that evening at the Gentlemen’s Inn, you 
may have noticed the present situation: Frieda, whip in hand, and me among the bunch of servants. But of course it is 
even worse. Frieda may despise us, that is in her position only fitting, the existing circumstances dictate it. But who does 
not despise us! Anybody who decides to despise us immediately joins the biggest circle of all. You know Frieda’s 
successor? Pepi is her name. I met her only two evenings ago, she used to be a chambermaid. Her contempt for me 
surpasses even Frieda’s. On catching sight of me through the window when I came for beer, she ran to the door and 
locked it, I had to plead for a long time and it wasn’t until I promised her the ribbon I wore in my hair that she finally 
opened up for me. But when I handed it to her, she simply threw it in a corner. Well, she’s entitled to despise me, I’m 
partly dependent on her goodwill and she is after all a barmaid at the Gentlemen’s Inn, but she is only temporary and 
certainly doesn’t have the qualities that are needed to obtain a permanent position there. One need only listen to how the 
landlord speaks to Pepi and compare it with how he spoke to Frieda. But that doesn’t stop Pepi from despising Amalia, 
Amalia, whose very expression would be enough to whisk tiny little Pepi with all her braids and bows from the room at a 
speed that, if she had been exclusively dependent on her own fat little legs, she could never have managed. What 
outrageous chatter about Amalia I had to put up with again yesterday until the guests finally took my side, but only in 
the way you yourself once saw.” “How frightened you are,” said K., “all I did was give Frieda her rightful place, I didn’t 
want to disparage you, as you now make out. Besides, your family means something to me, I never concealed that; how 
this specialness could be a reason for contempt I cannot understand.” “Oh, K.,” said Olga, “even you will eventually 
understand it, I fear; that Amalia’s conduct toward Sortini was the original reason for the contempt, is there no way you 
can understand that?” “But that would be too odd,” said K., “one could either admire or condemn Amalia for that reason, 
but despise her? And if on the strength of a feeling that I find quite incomprehensible they actually despise Amalia, why 
do they extend that contempt to you, the innocent family? It’s a little much that Pepi, say, despises you, and next time I 
go by the Gentlemen’s Inn I intend to make her pay for it.” “K.,” said Olga, “if you wanted to win over everyone who 
despises us it would be hard work since all of this comes from the Castle. I still have a distinct recollection of the next 
morning. Brunswick, our assistant at the time, had arrived as he did each day, Father had given him some work and sent 
him home, then we sat down to breakfast, everyone except Amalia and myself was quite lively, Father kept talking about 
the festival, he had various plans concerning the fire company; the Castle, you see, has its own fire company, which had 



also sent a delegation to the festival, with whom there had been several discussions, the gentlemen from the Castle who 
were present had seen the performance of our fire company, had spoken quite favorably of them, and had compared them 
with the performance of the Castle fire company, the outcome was in our favor, they spoke of the need to reorganize the 
Castle fire company, instructors from the village were needed for that, there were several possible contenders, but Father 
hoped that the choice would fall on him. He now spoke about this, and being in the rather endearing habit of spreading 
himself out rather wide at table, he sat there, clasping half the table with his arms and looking out the open window 
toward the sky, his face so young and so joyously hopeful, I would never again see him like that. Then Amalia said, with 
a sovereignty we had never noticed in her before, that one shouldn’t put one’s trust in speeches like that from the 
gentlemen, for on such occasions the gentlemen liked to say agreeable things, but they had little or no significance and, 
once uttered, they were forgotten for all time, but, admittedly, on the very next occasion one got caught again in their 
trap. Mother forbade her to speak like that, Father simply laughed at her precociousness and experienced airs, but then 
gave a start, seemed to look about for something he had just noticed was missing, but nothing was missing, and said that 
Brunswick had told a story about a messenger and a torn-up letter, he asked whether we knew anything about it, whom it 
concerned, and what the situation was in that regard. We remained silent; Barnabas, still young as a little lamb, said 
something particularly stupid or cheeky, we spoke about something else and the affair was forgotten.” 



XVIII 


AMALIA S PUNISHMENT 


n ut a little while after that we were inundated from all sides with questions about the letter affair; friends and 
enemies, acquaintances and strangers came, our best friends were quickest to leave, Lasemann, usually slow and 
dignified, came in looking as though he merely wanted to check the dimensions of the room, one look around and he was 
finished, it looked like some awful children’s game as Lasemann ran off and Father freed himself from several others and 
ran after him as far as the threshold of the house and then gave up, Brunswick came and gave Father notice, he wanted to 
set up his own shop, he said this quite honestly, a clever man, who knew how to seize the moment, the customers came 
and began to search through Father’s storeroom for the boots they had brought for repair, Father first tried to change the 
customers’ minds—all of us helped as best we could—then gave up and quietly helped people look, line after line in the 
order book was crossed out, the leather supplies that had been left with us were returned, debts were paid, all this was 
done without the slightest quarrel, people were happy to be able to break off the connection with us quickly, completely, 
even at some loss to themselves, that wasn’t an issue. And then, finally, as might have been expected, Seemann, chief of 
the fire company, came, I can still see the scene before my eyes, Seemann, tall and strong, but somewhat stooped and 
tubercular, always serious—he is quite incapable of laughter—stands before my father, whom he admired and to whom 
once in a cordial moment he held out the prospect of a post as a deputy chief, but now he’s supposed to inform Father of 
his dismissal by the association and request the return of his diploma. The customers in the house just then dropped what 
they were doing and gathered in a tight circle round the two men. Seemann cannot speak, keeps tapping Father on the 
shoulder as though determined to tap from him the words that he himself ought to say but cannot find. He laughs the 
whole time, probably trying to calm himself and everyone else somewhat, but since he cannot laugh and since nobody 
has ever heard him laugh, nobody realizes that it is actually laughter. But from this day on Father is too tired and 
despondent to be able to help Seemann, he even seems too tired to try to understand what’s happening. Indeed, we were 
all despondent, but since we were young we couldn’t imagine such a total collapse, we kept thinking that somewhere in 
the long line of visitors someone would finally come and get it all to stop, make everything go back to the way it was. In 
our foolishness we considered Seemann just the right person for this. We waited in suspense for a clear statement to 
emerge from the constant laughter. What was so funny anyhow, surely only the stupid injustice being inflicted on us. 
Chief, Chief, go and finally tell these people, we thought as we pressed around him, but this merely elicited the oddest 
gestures from him. Finally, responding not to our secret wishes but to encouraging or annoyed shouts from the customers, 
he did begin to speak. But we still had hope. He began with great praise for Father. Called him a jewel of the association, 
an unsurpassable model for the new recruits, an indispensable member whose departure would almost destroy the 
association. All this was quite fine, had he only ended there. But he went on. If the association had nevertheless resolved 
to ask Father for his resignation, though only provisionally, the seriousness of the reasons forcing this step on the 
association should be easily discernible. Perhaps things wouldn’t necessarily have gone so far had it not been for Father’s 
brilliant achievements at the previous day’s festival, and yet it was precisely those achievements that had attracted 
official attention, the association was in the spotlight and had to be even more concerned about its purity than before. 
And then when the messenger was insulted, the association could find no other way out, and he, Seemann, had 
undertaken the difficult task of reporting it. Father shouldn’t make this even more difficult for him. How glad Seemann 
was to have finally come out with this, indeed so satisfied that he was no longer exaggeratedly considerate and simply 
pointed to the diploma hanging on the wall, waving his finger. Father nodded and went to get it, but with his shaking 
fingers he couldn’t lift it off the hook, I climbed on a chair to help. And that was that, he did not even take the diploma 
from the frame but gave it to Seemann as it was. Then he sat down in a corner, not moving, no longer speaking to 
anyone, we ourselves had to deal with the customers as best we could.” “And where in all this do you see the influence of 
the Castle?” K. asked. “It doesn’t seem to have intervened yet. What you have told me up to now is nothing more than the 
mindless timidity of the people, their delight in someone else’s plight, their fickleness in friendship, exactly the sort of 
thing one finds everywhere, and then in your father’s case—or so it seems to me—there is a certain pettiness, for, after 
all, what did the diploma amount to? Confirmation of his talents, but those he kept; if they made him indispensable, then 
so much the better, for the only way he could really have made things difficult for the chief would have been to throw 
the diploma at his feet before he could say another word. It seems significant to me that you haven’t mentioned Amalia; 
Amalia, the one to blame for all this, probably stood quietly in the background, observing the havoc.” “No, no,” said 
Olga, “nobody should be blamed for this, nobody could behave any differently, it was all due to the influence of the 
Castle.” “The influence of the Castle,” repeated Amalia, who had entered unobserved from the courtyard, their parents 
had long since gone to bed, “telling Castle stories? Still sitting here together? But you wanted to leave right away, K., and 
now it’s almost ten. Do you even care about such stories? There are people here who feed on such stories, they sit 
together as you sit here, regaling one another, but you do not strike me as one of them.” “Yes I am,” said K., “I am indeed 
one of them, whereas I am not greatly taken by those who do not concern themselves with such stories and simply make 



others concern themselves with them.” “Well, yes,” said Amalia, “but people are interested in different ways, I once heard 
of a young man whose mind was taken up day and night with thoughts of the Castle, he neglected everything else, people 
feared for his ordinary faculty of reason since all his faculties were always up at the Castle, but in the end it turned out 
that it wasn’t actually the Castle he was thinking of but only the daughter of a scullery maid at the offices, he got her, 
and then all was fine again.” “I would like that man, I think,” said K. “As for your liking that man,” said Amalia, “I’m not 
so sure about that, but you might like his wife. Now don’t let me disturb you, but I am going to bed and have to 
extinguish the lights because of our parents, they fall fast asleep right away, but in an hour their real sleep is over and 
then even the slightest glimmer will disturb them. Good night.” And indeed everything went dark right away, Amalia was 
most likely arranging a place to sleep on the floor by her parents’ bed. “Who is this young man she spoke of,” K. asked. “I 
don’t know,” said Olga, “perhaps Brunswick, though it doesn’t quite fit him, or perhaps someone else. It isn’t easy to 
understand exactly what she is saying, for one doesn’t know whether she is speaking ironically or seriously, it’s mostly 
serious, but sounds ironic.” “Stop interpreting everything!” said K. “How did you grow so heavily dependent on her, 
then? Was this already the case before the great misfortune? Or only afterwards? And don’t you ever wish you were 
independent of her? And are there any rational reasons for your dependence on her? She is the youngest, and as such she 
must obey. She is the one, whether guilty or innocent, who brought the misfortune on the family. Instead of begging each 
of you all over again for forgiveness every day, she carries her head higher than everybody else, doesn’t look after 
anything other than your parents—and then only barely, as an act of mercy—refuses to be initiated into anything, as she 
herself puts it, and when she finally does speak to you, she is ‘mostly serious, but sounds ironic.’ Or perhaps she rules 
through the beauty you sometimes mention. Well, you three greatly resemble one another, but the trait that distinguishes 
her from the two of you certainly isn’t to her advantage, and even on first seeing her I was scared off by the blank 
loveless look in her eyes. And though she is indeed the youngest, not a trace of it can be detected in her outward 
appearance, she has the ageless look of women who scarcely age, but who were scarcely ever young either. You see her 
every day, you don’t even notice the severity of her features. That’s why I too, if I think about it, cannot take Sortini’s 
affection seriously, perhaps he merely wanted to punish her with the letter rather than actually summon her.” “I don’t 
want to talk about Sortini,” said Olga, “anything is possible with those gentlemen from the Castle, no matter how 
beautiful or ugly the particular girl happens to be. But as for the rest, you’re completely mistaken about Amalia. Look, I 
have no particular reason for winning you over to Amalia’s side, and if I try to do so, it’s only for your sake. Amalia 
somehow was the cause of our misfortune, that is certain, but even Father, who was after all most seriously affected by 
the misfortune and could never keep his language under control, especially at home, even Father never spoke a word of 
reproach to Amalia, not even in the worst of times. And that wasn’t, say, because he approved of Amalia’s action; how 
could he, an admirer of Sortini’s, approve of it, let alone show the slightest understanding, for he would surely have been 
glad to sacrifice himself and all his possessions for Sortini, though not in the way it had actually happened, namely, on 
account of Sortini’s likely anger. His likely anger, for we heard no more from Sortini; if until then he had been 
withdrawn, from now on it was as if he didn’t exist anymore. And you should have seen Amalia then! We all knew that 
there would be no express punishment. People simply withdrew. The people here as well as at the Castle. While we did of 
course notice the villagers’ withdrawal, there was no noticeable reaction from the Castle. We hadn’t noticed the Castle’s 
caring beforehand, so how could we now notice a complete change. The silence was the worst. And by no means the 
villagers’ withdrawal, which had not been undertaken out of any particular conviction, they probably had no serious 
reservations about us, their present contempt had not yet emerged, it was only out of fear that they had done so, and 
then they simply waited to see how matters would turn out. We still had no fear of hardship either, all the debtors had 
paid, the settlements had been favorable, relatives secretly supplied the food we lacked, that was easy, it was harvest 
time, but we had no fields and nobody would give us work anywhere, and so for the first time in our lives we were 
virtually condemned to idleness. And then we sat together behind closed windows in the July and August heat. Nothing 
happened. No summons, no news, no visitors, nothing.” “Well,” said K., “since nothing happened and no express 
punishment was to be expected, what did you fear? What sort of people are you at all!” “How should I explain this to 
you?” said Olga. “We weren’t afraid of anything to come, we were only suffering from present circumstances and were in 
the middle of being punished. The villagers even expected that we would come back, that Father would reopen his 
workshop, and that Amalia, who could sew extremely beautiful clothes, if only for the most genteel, would come to take 
new orders, and indeed all of the villagers regretted what they had done; when a respected family in the village is 
suddenly cut off completely, that is to everyone’s disadvantage in some way or other; they broke with us, they thought 
they were only doing their duty, and in their place we would have behaved no differently. And they didn’t really know 
what it was all about, all they knew was that the messenger had gone back to the Gentlemen’s Inn, his hand filled with 
scraps of paper, Frieda had seen him go out and come back, had exchanged a few words with him and immediately 
spread what she discovered, but she certainly didn’t do so out of hostility toward us but simply out of duty, a duty that 
under similar circumstances anyone else would have had to assume too. And of course, as I said, the villagers would have 
greatly favored a happy solution to the entire affair. If we had suddenly appeared with the news that all was now fine 
again, that the affair had, say, simply been a misunderstanding which had been completely cleared up, or that it was 
indeed an offense but had through its very commission been rectified, or that we had through our connections at the 
Castle succeeded in having the affair dismissed—even this would have been enough for the villagers—they would 
definitely have received us again with open arms, there would have been kissing, embracing, celebrations, I have 
sometimes seen that kind of thing with other people. But it wouldn’t even have been necessary to have such news; if we 
had only gone and presented ourselves of our own accord, taken up our old connections again without wasting a word 
about the letter affair, that would have been enough, everyone would have gladly stopped talking about the matter, for in 
addition to fear it was the painful embarrassment of the matter that had made them break with us, simply so that they 
would no longer have to hear anything about the matter or speak about it or think of it or be in any way touched by it. If 
Frieda had disclosed the matter, she had done so not because she took pleasure in it but in order to protect herself and 
everyone else from it, to notify the community that a certain incident had taken place in our house which one should be 
most careful to stay away from. The issue here was not us as a family but rather the actual affair, and we came into it 



only because of the affair in which we had become involved. So if we had simply come out again, let the past rest, shown 
through our behavior that we had overcome the matter, regardless of how, and if the public had been thus persuaded that 
whatever the entire matter might have been about, it would never be discussed again, even then everything would have 
been fine, and we would have encountered the same old helpfulness everywhere; even if we had only partly forgotten the 
matter, they would have understood this and helped us to forget it entirely. Instead we sat at home. I’m not sure what we 
were waiting for, probably for Amalia’s decision, she had that morning seized the leadership of the family and kept a 
tight grip on it. Without recourse to special actions, orders, or pleas, almost solely by means of silence. The rest of us, 
though, had much to discuss, there was ceaseless whispering from morning until evening, and sometimes Father in a 
sudden attack of fright called me and I spent half the night by his bedside. Or sometimes we sat together, myself and 
Barnabas, who at first showed little understanding of the entire matter and ardently demanded explanations, always the 
same ones, he must have known that the untroubled years expected by others of his age no longer existed for him, we sat 
together, K., like the two of us now, and forgot that night had come and morning again. Mother was the weakest of us, no 
doubt because she had endured not only our shared sorrows but each individual sorrow, and so with horror we observed 
in her changes which, we suspected, awaited our entire family. Her favorite spot was the corner of a settee, we no longer 
have it, it’s in Brunswick’s large parlor, she sat there, either—one couldn’t tell which it was—dozing or, as her moving 
lips seemed to suggest, conducting lengthy conversations with herself. So it was only natural that we should have gone on 
discussing the letter affair from all angles, in all its certain details and uncertain possibilities, constantly outdoing 
ourselves in an effort to devise ways to achieve a favorable solution, this was all quite natural and unavoidable, but not 
good, and indeed we kept getting more and more mired in the very thing we wanted to escape from. And however 
excellent these ideas, what use were they, none could be carried out without Amalia, they were only preliminary 
deliberations, meaningless because the results never even reached Amalia, and if they had, they would have met with 
nothing but silence. Well, fortunately I understand Amalia better now than I did then. She bore more than the rest of us, 
it’s incomprehensible that she bore it and is still living among us today. Mother did perhaps bear all our sufferings, but 
she bore them because they had befallen her and didn’t bear them for long; one cannot say that she still somehow bears 
these sorrows today, and even then her mind was confused. But Amalia not only bore the sorrow, she also had the sense 
to see through it, we saw only the consequences, she saw the cause, we hoped for some little remedy or other, she knew 
everything had already been decided, we had to whisper, she merely had to keep silent, she stood face to face with the 
truth and lived and endured this life then as now. How much better things were for us in all our misery than for her. Still, 
we had to leave our house, Brunswick moved in, they allotted us this cottage, and in several trips we brought our 
property here in a handcart, Barnabas and myself pulling, Father and Amalia helping out behind, Mother, whom we had 
brought here first, always greeted us, sitting on a crate, with low wails. But I remember that even during those strenuous 
journeys—which were humiliating since we often met harvest wagons whose occupants fell silent on seeing us and 
looked away—we, Barnabas and I, couldn’t refrain from discussing our worries and our plans, sometimes we came to a 
stop as we spoke and it took Father’s ‘Hey’ to remind us of our duty. But even after the move all those discussions did not 
change our life except that we now gradually began to feel the poverty. The subsidies from our relatives ceased, our 
means were almost exhausted, and just then the contempt, as you know it, began to develop. People noticed that we 
hadn’t the strength to extricate ourselves from the letter affair and held this very much against us, it wasn’t that they 
underestimated the grave nature of our fate, although they did not know exactly what it was; if we had overcome this 
they would certainly have honored us accordingly, but since we hadn’t succeeded they made definitive what they had 
done only temporarily till then, they banished us from all circles, knowing that they themselves probably wouldn’t have 
withstood the test any better, but that this made it all the more necessary to make a complete break with us. Then they 
no longer spoke of us as people, our family name never came up again; if they had to talk about us they called us after 
Barnabas, the most innocent among us; even our cottage fell into disrepute, and if you examine yourself you’ll have to 
admit that on first arriving here you too thought that you noticed the justification for this contempt; later when people 
began coming to see us again, they turned up their noses at the most trivial things, for instance that the little oil lamp 
was hanging over the table. Where else should it hang if not over the table, but to them that was intolerable. Yet if we 
hung the lamp elsewhere, that still didn’t lessen their aversion. Everything that we were and possessed met with the same 
contempt.” 
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PETITIONING 


“A 


nd what did we do meanwhile? The worst we could have done, something that would have provided better 


justification for their contempt than did the actual cause—we betrayed Amalia, we tore ourselves away from her silent 
command, we couldn’t keep living like that, we couldn’t live completely without hope, and in our own way each of us 
began to beg or to storm the Castle in an effort to make it forgive us. But we knew that we couldn’t make amends, we 
also knew that the only hopeful connection we had with the Castle, namely, through Sortini—the official who had a 
fondness for Father—had been blocked for us precisely through these events, nevertheless we set to work. Father began, 
there began the senseless petitions to the chairman, secretaries, lawyers, clerks, generally he was not admitted, and if by 
means of deception or chance he actually was admitted—how we cheered and rubbed our hands at such news—then he 
was dismissed with extreme speed and never admitted again. Besides, it was so easy to answer him, the Castle always had 
an easy time of it. What did he want? What had happened to him? What did he want to be pardoned for? When, and by 
whom, had a finger ever been raised against him at the Castle? He was indeed impoverished, having lost his customers 
and so on, but this had to do with everyday life, with trade matters and the marketplace, and was the Castle supposed to 
take care of everything? But in reality it did take care of everything, yet it couldn’t crudely intervene in developments for 
no reason other than to serve the interests of one individual. Should it, say, send out its officials and have them pursue 
Father’s customers and lead them back to him by force? But, Father then objected—we carefully discussed all these 
matters at home beforehand and afterward, squeezed into a corner as though hiding from Amalia, who noticed 
everything but let us carry on—but, Father then objected, he wasn’t actually complaining because of his impoverishment, 
everything he had lost here, he would easily make up for again, all this would be beside the point if they would only 
forgive him. But what should he be forgiven, they said, no complaint had been filed, at least there was no mention of it in 
the depositions, or at least not in the depositions open to the legal community, and consequently, insofar as could be 
determined, no action had been taken against him nor was there one under way. Perhaps he could name an official 
decree issued against him? Father could not. Or had an official organ intervened? Father knew nothing of that. Well, if he 
knew nothing and nothing had happened, what did he want? What could one forgive him? At most that he was now 
senselessly pestering the offices, but that’s precisely what was so unforgivable. Father wouldn’t give up, he was still very 
strong then and had plenty of time because of his enforced idleness. ‘I shall restore Amalia’s honor, it won’t take much 
longer,’ he would tell Barnabas and myself several times a day, but only softly, for Amalia wasn’t supposed to hear this; 
nevertheless, it was said merely for Amalia’s benefit, for in reality he was not at all thinking of winning back her honor 
but only of securing forgiveness for her. But to obtain pardon, he first had to establish guilt, and that’s precisely what 
they denied him at the offices. He hit on the idea—and this showed that his mind had grown feeble—that they were 
concealing his guilt because he wasn’t paying enough; till then he had paid only the fixed fees, which were very high, at 
least for our circumstances. But he thought that he had to pay more, and that was certainly wrong because even though 
bribes are indeed accepted in our offices for the sake of simplicity and to avoid needless talk, they don’t get you 
anywhere. But if that was Father’s hope, then we had no wish to upset it. We sold what we still had—almost everything 
was indispensable—to provide Father with the means to pursue his inquiries, and then for a long time we had each 
morning the satisfaction of knowing that when Father set off in the morning there were at least a few coins in his pocket 
for him to jingle. Of course we were hungry all day, whereas all we achieved with the money was to keep Father in a 
certain state of joyous hope. But this was hardly an advantage. He tormented himself on his rounds, and so what would 
have come to a well-deserved end, had it not been for the money, dragged on in this way. Since in reality they could not 
offer us anything special for the overpayments, a clerk occasionally tried to do something for us, at least ostensibly, 
promising investigations and hinting that certain leads had been found that would be pursued not out of duty but merely 
as a favor to Father—instead of becoming more skeptical, Father became ever more gullible. He came back with a clearly 
meaningless promise, as though he were restoring the full blessing to our house, and it was painful to see him standing 
behind Amalia’s back with his contorted smile and wide-open eyes, gesturing toward her to indicate to us that the rescue 
of Amalia, which would surprise nobody more than Amalia herself, was, thanks to his efforts, imminent, but that all of 
this was still a secret, which we should keep strictly in confidence. This would certainly have gone on for a long time if 
we hadn’t discovered that we could no longer provide Father with money. Barnabas had been taken on as an assistant by 
Brunswick after much pleading, but only in such a way that each evening he collected the orders in the dark and 
delivered the finished work in the dark—it is true, for our sake Brunswick had exposed his business to certain risks, but 
he paid Barnabas very little for that and Barnabas’s work is flawless—yet the pay was barely enough to save us from real 
hunger. With much care and after a great deal of preparation we announced to Father that our financial assistance had 
been terminated, but he took this calmly. His powers of reason were now such that he could no longer understand the 
futility of his interventions, but he had grown weary of the continual disappointments. Although he said—he no longer 
spoke as clearly as before, he used to speak almost too clearly—that he would have needed very little additional money, 
because tomorrow or even today he would have found out everything, but now everything had been in vain, and it was 



only because of the money that it had come to naught and so on, his tone of voice indicated that he didn’t believe a word 
of this. And then suddenly he had new plans. Since he hadn’t succeeded in establishing guilt and therefore couldn’t get 
any further through official channels either, he would have to resort exclusively to begging and approaching the officials 
in person. Surely there were some among them who had good, compassionate hearts, which they admittedly could not 
give in to at the office, but outside the office they could if you surprised them at the right moment.” 

At this, K., who had been absorbed in listening to Olga, interrupted the story by asking: “And you think that’s 
mistaken?” True, the rest of the story would have to give him the answer to this, but he wanted to know at once. 

“No,” said Olga, “there can be no talk of compassion and the like. Young and inexperienced as we were, we knew this, 
and Father also knew it of course, but he had forgotten it, this and most other things. He had prepared a plan to post 
himself on the main road near the Castle where the officials’ carriages went by and then, if at all possible, to present his 
appeal for forgiveness. Frankly, it was a plan quite devoid of reason even if the impossible had come about and the 
appeal had actually reached the ear of an official. For is an individual official capable of granting pardon? At best this 
might be a matter for the administration as a whole, but even it is incapable of granting forgiveness, it can only judge. 
Yet even if an official wanted to give in and deal with the affair, could he form an impression based on what Father, the 
poor, weary, aged man, muttered to him? The officials are highly educated, but only one-sidedly so, in his own area an 
official can on hearing a single word dart at once through complete trains of thought, but if someone explains cases from 
another department to him for hours on end, he may nod politely, but he won’t understand a word. Well, all this is 
obvious, just try to understand the minor official affairs concerning you, the tiniest things, which an official settles with a 
shrug, just try to understand them fully and you’ll be busy all your life and never get to the end. But even if Father had 
managed to find an authorized official, the latter cannot settle anything without the preliminary files, and certainly not 
out on the road; in other words, he cannot forgive, he can only dispatch matters officially, and to this end can only refer 
back to official channels, but Father’s attempts to achieve anything in that way had already ended in utter failure. How 
far downhill things must have gone for Father if he thought he could get anywhere with this new plan. Had there been 
even the remotest possibility of the sort, the road would be teeming with petitioners, but since this was a sheer 
impossibility, as even the most elementary schooling ought to make one realize, the road is completely empty. Perhaps 
this, too, strengthened Father’s hope, he found nourishment for it everywhere. There was a great need for that too, for a 
healthy mind wouldn’t have to get involved in such lengthy reflections; from the most superficial details it would 
recognize the sheer impossibility of the endeavor. When the officials drive to the village or back to the Castle, it isn’t 
really a pleasure trip, work awaits them in the village and at the Castle, which is why they drive at top speed. Nor does it 
occur to them to look out the carriage window to search for supplicants, the carriages are crammed with files, which the 
officials are busy studying.” 

“Still,” said K., “I have seen the inside of an official’s sleigh, and there were no files there.” The world unfolding to him 
in Olga’s story was so large, almost unbelievably so, that he couldn’t refrain from touching it with his meager experience 
in order to persuade himself more clearly of its existence as well as of his own. 

“That is possible,” said Olga, “but then it’s even worse since the official has such important concerns that the files are 
too valuable or too voluminous to be taken along, such officials give orders to drive at a gallop. In any case nobody has 
time to spare for Father. And besides: There are several approaches to the Castle. At times this one is fashionable and 
most drive there, at others that one and everyone rushes in that direction. The rules according to which these changes 
take place are still unknown. At eight o’clock in the morning all of them may be traveling on a certain road, half an hour 
later all are on a different one, ten minutes later on a third, half an hour later back on the first, which they then remain 
on all day, but at any moment this may change. True, all approach roads merge near the village, but by then all carriages 
are speeding along, whereas near the Castle the pace is somewhat more moderate. But just as the sequence of departures 
in relation to the roads is irregular and inscrutable, so too is the number of carriages. Indeed, there are often days when 
there’s not a single carriage to be seen, but soon there are throngs of them out driving again. And just think of Father 
having to cope with all this. In his best suit, soon his only one, he sets off each morning from the house, accompanied by 
our blessings. He takes along a small fire company badge, which he has kept illicitly, so that he can pin it on outside the 
village, he’s afraid to show it in the village itself, though it’s so small you can barely see it two paces away, and yet to 
Father’s mind it’s even supposed to be able to draw the attention of passing officials. Not far from the entrance to the 
Castle is a market garden, it belongs to one Bertuch who supplies the Castle with vegetables, there on the narrow stone 
pedestal of the garden fence Father selected a place for himself. Bertuch tolerated that because he had been friends with 
Father and had been one of his most faithful customers; he has a rather crippled foot, you see, and believed that only 
Father was capable of making him a boot that fit. Father sat there day after day, it was a bleak rainy fall but he was 
utterly indifferent to the weather, each morning at a certain hour he put his hand on the latch and waved goodbye; in the 
evening—each day he seemed more stooped—he returned completely soaked and threw himself in a corner. First he 
described his little experiences, for instance, that Bertuch had thrown him a blanket over the fence out of compassion or 
old friendship, or that he thought he had recognized one or other official in a passing carriage, or that a coachman would 
recognize him from time to time and jokingly flick him with his whip. Later he stopped telling us these things, he had 
obviously given up hope of accomplishing anything there, he merely considered it his duty, his dreary vocation, to go and 
spend the day there. That was when he started getting rheumatic pains, winter was coming, snow fell early, the winters 
here begin very early, anyhow he sat there, first on the rain-drenched stones, then in the snow. At night he gasped with 
pain, in the morning there were times when he wasn’t sure whether he should go, but then he overcame his reluctance 
and went. Mother clung to him and did not want to let him go, so probably out of anxiety over his no longer compliant 
limbs he let her go with him, and then before long Mother too was racked with the same pains. We often went to see 
them, brought them food or simply visited them or tried to persuade them to return home, how often we found them 
there, slumped on their narrow seat, leaning on each other, crouched in a thin blanket that barely covered them, with 
only the gray of snow and mist for surroundings and no person or carriage anywhere about, what a sight, K., what a 
sight! Until one morning Father could no longer get his stiff legs out of bed; he was inconsolable, in the delirium of a 
light fever he thought that he saw a carriage halt up at Bertuch’s, an official get down, look for Father at the fence, shake 



his head angrily, and go back to the carriage. Meanwhile, Father let out screams as if he were determined to make the 
official up there notice him so that he could explain the blamelessness of his absence. And it turned into a long absence, 
he never went back, for weeks he had to remain in bed. Amalia took over all care, services, treatment, everything, and 
indeed, with a few breaks, she has kept it up to this day. She knows medicinal herbs that ease the pains, needs almost no 
sleep, is never startled, fears nothing, never becomes impatient, she did all the work for our parents; whereas we were 
unable to do anything to help and fluttered about uneasily, she remained cool and calm throughout. But when the worst 
was over and Father was able to work his way out of bed, carefully, supported on both sides, Amalia immediately 
withdrew and left him to us.” 



XX 


OLGA’S PLANS 


U rp 

1 hen we had to find some occupation for Father that he could still do, anything that would at least support him in his 
belief that his work served to shift the guilt away from the family. Finding something like that wasn’t difficult, for 
anything, essentially, could match the effectiveness of sitting outside Bertuch’s garden, and yet I found something that 
gave hope even to me. Each time the question of our guilt was raised in offices, by clerks, or elsewhere, there was only 
talk of the insult to Sortini’s messenger, nobody dared to probe any further. Well, I said to myself, if people in general 
know only of the insult to the messenger, even if only seemingly so, then it would be possible, again even if only 
seemingly so, to make amends for everything if we succeeded in appeasing the messenger. Of course no complaint 
arrived, as has been stated, nor has the matter been taken up by any agency, and so the messenger is, in his capacity as 
an individual—and that’s all that matters here—free to forgive. All of this couldn’t possibly be of decisive importance, 
was merely an illusion, might once again lead nowhere, but still it would please Father, and in this way one might almost 
manage, perhaps even to his satisfaction, to drive into a corner the numerous information givers who had tormented him. 
But first, of course, the messenger had to be found. When I told Father of my plan, at first he became very annoyed; you 
see, he had become extremely stubborn, partly in the belief, which had come to him during his illness, that we had 
always prevented him from obtaining final victory, first by ending his subsidy and then by keeping him in bed, and partly 
because he was no longer capable of grasping the ideas of anybody else. I had not even come to the end of my story when 
my plan was rejected; he believed that he had to continue waiting at Bertuch’s garden and that we should take him there 
in the handcart because he would no longer be able to climb up there every day. But I didn’t relent and gradually he 
became reconciled to the idea, all that disturbed him was his complete dependence upon me, since I was the only one 
who had seen the messenger at the time, Father didn’t know him. Of course one servant resembles the next, and even I 
wasn’t entirely sure that I could recognize that one. Then we began to go to the Gentlemen’s Inn to look among the 
servants there. True, he had been a servant of Sortini’s and Sortini no longer came to the village, but the gentlemen often 
switch servants, we could surely find him in some other gentleman’s group, and even if we didn’t find him we might be 
able to gather information about him from the other servants. To that end we would have to spend every evening at the 
Gentlemen’s Inn, and we weren’t particularly welcome anywhere, especially not in a place of that sort, and of course it 
wasn’t possible for us to go there as paying guests. But as it turned out, they actually were able to find some use for us, 
I’m sure you know what a torment the servants were for Frieda, mostly they are on the whole quiet people, the easy work 
makes them spoiled and ponderous, ‘May you fare like a servant’ is how officials wish somebody well, and it’s said that 
when it comes to the good life the servants are the true masters at the Castle; they certainly do know how to appreciate 
that and while at the Castle, where they must move about under its laws, they are calm and dignified, I have heard 
various reports confirming this, and even among the servants here you find traces of it, but only traces, because in the 
village the laws of the Castle are no longer entirely applicable to them, they seem transformed, having turned into a wild, 
unruly horde, governed not by the laws but by their insatiable drives. Their shamelessness knows no bounds, it’s lucky for 
the village that they can leave the Gentlemen’s Inn only upon orders, but at the Gentlemen’s Inn itself one has to try to 
get along with them; well, Frieda found that very difficult, so she was very glad she could use me to calm the servants; 
for over two years now I have spent the night in the stable with the servants, at least twice a week. Earlier, when Father 
was still able to go to the Gentlemen’s Inn he slept somewhere in the taproom waiting for the news that I used to bring in 
the morning. It was little enough. To this day we haven’t found the messenger we sought, they say he’s still working for 
Sortini, who has high regard for him, the messenger must have followed Sortini when he withdrew to more distant 
offices. The servants haven’t seen him any more recently than we have, and if one of them insists that he has, then it’s 
probably a mistake. So my plan might seem to have failed, but that isn’t quite so, we haven’t actually found the 
messenger, and the treks to the Gentlemen’s Inn and the nights spent there, and perhaps even his compassion for me, if 
he’s still capable of any such thing, have unfortunately almost finished off Father, and he has been in the condition in 
which you saw him for almost two years, but he may be faring better than Mother, whose end we expect each day, for it’s 
been postponed only thanks to the superhuman efforts of Amalia. But what I did manage to do at the Gentlemen’s Inn 
was establish a certain connection with the Castle; don’t despise me if I say that I don’t regret having acted as I did. But 
what could that important connection to the Castle possibly be, you may be asking yourself. And you’re right, it certainly 
isn’t an important connection. But I have come to know many servants, the servants of almost all the gentlemen who 
have come to the village over the last few years, and if I do reach the Castle someday, I won’t be a stranger there. Of 
course, those were only the servants in the village, they’re completely different at the Castle and probably wouldn’t even 
recognize anyone anymore, especially not someone they have associated with in the village, even if they had sworn a 
hundred times in the stable that they were eagerly anticipating a reunion at the Castle. Besides, I know from experience 
how little all such promises mean. But that certainly isn’t the most important thing. It’s not only through the servants 
themselves that I have a connection with the Castle but perhaps also hopefully in such a way that whoever is observing 
me and my actions from up there—and managing the large staff of servants is of course an extremely important and 



vexatious part of official work—that the person observing me in that manner will perhaps reach a milder verdict about 
me than anyone else would, perhaps he will recognize that I too am fighting, no matter how miserably, for the sake of 
our family, and am continuing Father’s efforts. If that is how they see things, then perhaps I will also be forgiven for 
accepting money from the servants and for using it for our family. And I accomplished something else, though you blame 
me for this too. I found out from the domestics that it is possible, for instance, in roundabout ways, without difficult 
official application proceedings, to enter the Castle services, but then you’re not an official employee, only a secret semi¬ 
probationer, you don’t have rights or duties, it’s harder not having duties, though you do have some since you’re close to 
everything and can notice favorable opportunities and take advantage of them, you aren’t an employee, but then by 
chance some kind of work can turn up; just then there’s no employee around, someone cries, you hurry over and the very 
thing that a moment ago you were not, namely an employee, you then become. But when can such opportunities be 
found? Sometimes right away, you have barely entered, barely looked around, and the opportunity is already at hand, 
but it is not everyone who already has, as a novice, enough presence of mind to immediately seize the chance, at other 
times this takes years longer than the proceedings for public admission, and for such semi-probationers there’s no 
possibility whatsoever of a regular public admission. So a good many doubts arise; but they become moot since the 
candidates for public admission are most painstakingly selected, and any member of a family found to be in any way 
disreputable is immediately rejected; if such a person subjects himself to this proceeding, for instance, and spends years 
trembling about the outcome, everyone will ask in astonishment how he could dare to attempt anything so pointless, but 
he does have hope, for otherwise how could he live, though after many years, perhaps as an old man, he learns that he 
was rejected, finds out that all is lost and that his life was in vain. Of course here too there are exceptions, which is why 
one is so easily tempted. It sometimes happens that it’s precisely those disreputable people who are finally accepted, 
there are some officials who very much against their own will love the smell of that sort of wild game, and during 
admission exams they sniff the air, twist their mouths, roll their eyes, men like that somehow seem to stir their appetite, 
and they must cling to the law books in order to be able to resist. But sometimes that doesn’t help the man gain 
admission but only endlessly prolongs the admission proceedings, which are not terminated but simply broken off after 
the man dies. Thus both the legal admission and the other kind are full of open and hidden difficulties, and it certainly 
makes sense to weigh everything carefully before getting mixed up in anything of that sort. Well, we did not fail to do so, 
Barnabas and I. Each time I came from the Gentlemen’s Inn we sat down together, I talked about my latest discovery, we 
discussed it for days, and it wasn’t good that the work in Barnabas’s hands went untouched for so long. And here I may 
be at fault from your point of view. After all, I knew the domestics’ stories weren’t very reliable. I knew that they never 
had the slightest desire to tell me about the Castle and always diverted attention elsewhere, they made us beg for each 
word, but of course once they got going, they let rip, talked gibberish, bragged, outdid one another with exaggerations 
and fabrications, so that the constant shouting at which everybody took turns inside the dark stable must have obviously 
at best contained only a few meager hints of the truth. I told all this to Barnabas, just as I had seen it, and he, who was 
still utterly incapable of separating truth from lies and because of our family circumstances almost thirsted with longing 
for these matters, drank everything in, and glowed with fervor for more. And my new plan did indeed rely on Barnabas. 
No more could be accomplished through the domestics. Sortini’s messenger was not to be found and would never be 
found; Sortini, and therefore his messenger too, seemed to have receded ever farther, people had often forgotten their 
appearance and their names, so I often had to describe them at length, with no result other than that they remembered 
them with great difficulty, but that’s all they could say about them. And as far as my life with the domestics was 
concerned, I had no say of course in how they pronounced judgment on it, and could only hope that they would take that 
episode in the spirit in which it had been engaged in and therefore deduct a small part of our family’s guilt, but I got no 
outward signs of that. Still, I kept it up since I could see no other possibility of our accomplishing anything at the Castle. 
For Barnabas, though, I could see a possibility of that sort. From the domestics’ stories I could deduce, if I wanted to, as I 
certainly do, that anyone who is admitted to the Castle services can accomplish a great deal for his family. But then, of 
course, how credible were these stories? That was impossible to determine, but I knew it was little enough. For if, say, I 
was solemnly assured by a domestic, whom I would never see again or would hardly recognize even if I did, that he 
would help my brother find a position at the Castle, or at least support him if Barnabas were somehow to enter the 
Castle, say by providing him with refreshment, for according to the stories the domestics tell, in the course of the 
excessively long waiting periods it does happen that applicants for positions faint or become confused and then they are 
lost, unless their friends watch out for them—when these warnings alerted me to such matters and much else besides, 
they were probably justified, but the promises accompanying them were absolutely empty. But not for Barnabas, whom I 
cautioned against believing in such promises, but even the mere mention of them won him over to my plans. The 
examples I gave didn’t greatly impress him, he was far more impressed with the stories of the domestics. And so I was 
actually thrown back on my own resources, no one except for Amalia could get through to our parents, the more I 
pursued Father’s old plans in my own way, the more Amalia cut herself off from me; she still speaks to me in front of you 
and others, but not when the two of us are alone; for the domestics at the Gentlemen’s Inn I was a plaything, which they 
kept trying to break; throughout those two years I have never said an intimate word to any of them, nothing but 
dissimulation, lies, or craziness, so I had only Barnabas to turn to, and Barnabas was still very young. While informing 
him of all this, I noticed the gleam in his eyes, which he still has; I was startled but didn’t give up, for I thought the stakes 
were too high. True, I didn’t have the great, if empty, plans of my father and I also lacked the determination that men 
possess, I stuck to the task of making amends for the insult to the messenger and even wanted to get credit for my 
modesty. But what I had failed to do alone I now wanted to achieve through Barnabas in a different and more secure 
way. After we had insulted a messenger and driven him from the front offices, we took what was surely the most natural 
step and offered them a new messenger in the shape of Barnabas, who would carry out the duties of the insulted 
messenger and thus make it possible for the insulted party to bide his time quietly someplace, at some remove, for as long 
as he wanted, for as long as he needed to forget the insult. But I fully realized that, for all its modesty, this plan wasn’t 
lacking in presumption, for it might seem as though we wanted to dictate to the authorities how they should settle 
personnel matters or as if we doubted that the authorities were capable of arranging everything in the best way through 



their own devices and had even made arrangements long before it dawned on us that anything could be done here. But 
then again I thought it impossible that the authorities should misunderstand me in that way or, even if they did, that they 
would do so intentionally, that they would in other words reject everything I do from the outset, without further scrutiny. 
So I didn’t relent, and Barnabas’s ambition took care of the rest. During the preparations Barnabas became so arrogant 
that he began to feel that a shoemaker’s job was too dirty for a future office employee like him, and on those rare 
occasions when Amalia spoke to him he even had the audacity to contradict her outright. I didn’t begrudge him this 
short-lived joy, for, as could easily have been foreseen, on the very first day he went to the Castle his joy and his 
arrogance instantly disappeared. It was the start of that apparent service I’ve already told you about. It was astonishing 
that Barnabas had no difficulty entering the Castle, or rather the office which has become his workplace, as it were. This 
success almost made me go mad, the moment Barnabas whispered me news of it when he came home I ran to Amalia, 
grabbed her, pressed her into a corner, and kissed her with lips and teeth, causing her to weep in pain and fright. I was so 
agitated I couldn’t say a word, besides we hadn’t spoken to each other in a long time, I therefore put off the conversation 
for a few days. But of course over the next few days there was no reason to talk. After those rapid gains, that was it. And 
then for two years Barnabas led that monotonous wrenching life. The domestics let us down completely; I gave Barnabas 
a short letter to take along, commending him to the care of the domestics, whom I at the same time reminded of their 
promises, and whenever Barnabas saw a domestic he pulled out the letter and held it up in front of his eyes, and though 
he had probably come across domestics who didn’t know me, and though his way of showing the letter without saying a 
word—he doesn’t dare to speak up there—irritated my acquaintances, all the same it was shameful that nobody helped 
him, and it was a deliverance, which we admittedly could have brought about a long time ago on our own, when a 
domestic, who may have several times had the letter thrust at him, crumpled it up and threw it into a wastebasket. It 
even occurred to me that he could almost have said: ‘After all, you treat letters the same way too.’ But, however fruitless 
this entire period, it had a positive effect on Barnabas, if one wants to describe as positive his aging before his time and 
prematurely becoming a man, in some ways earnest and insightful beyond manhood itself. It often saddens me to look at 
him and to compare him with the youth he was even two years ago. And yet I do not get from him any of the consolation 
and support that he might be able to give me as a man. Without me, he would hardly have got into the Castle, but ever 
since going up there he has become independent of me. I’m the only one he confides in, but he probably tells me only a 
fraction of what he has on his mind. He tells me a great deal about the Castle, but from his stories, from the minute facts 
he discloses, it’s impossible to gather how this can have so greatly transformed him. It is especially difficult to understand 
why up there, as a man, he has so completely lost the courage which, when he was a boy, was enough to drive us to 
despair. Of course this futile standing around, this waiting around over and over again for days on end without any 
prospect of change, is wearying and fills you with despair and finally even makes you unable to do anything better than 
stand around in desperation. But why didn’t he resist earlier? Especially since he soon noticed that I had been right and 
that there was nothing there to further his goal, though one could probably take advantage of certain things to improve 
our family’s lot. For up there everything, except for the whims of the servants, is quite modest, and since ambition seeks 
fulfillment in work and the task itself becomes paramount, eventually all ambition disappears; there is no reason to 
indulge in childish wishes there. Still, Barnabas was convinced, he told me, that he could clearly see how power and 
knowledge were wielded even by those rather dubious officials whose rooms he could enter. How they dictated, quickly, 
with half-closed eyes and brief gestures; how, only with their index finger, wordlessly, they dispatched the surly servants 
who, breathing heavily at such moments, smiled happily, or how they found an important passage in their books, 
pounded on it, and the others, insofar as this was possible in the confined space, ran up and stretched their necks out 
toward it. Such things gave Barnabas exalted ideas about these men and he had the impression that if he advanced far 
enough to be noticed and could exchange a few words with them not as a stranger but as an office colleague, if only of 
the most subordinate kind, then it would be possible to obtain unforeseen benefits for our family. But things have simply 
not yet gone that far, and Barnabas doesn’t dare to undertake anything that might take him closer to that goal, though he 
is keenly aware that within the family, because of the unfortunate circumstances and despite his youth, he has moved up 
and taken on the heavy responsibility of acting as head of the family. And there’s one other thing I must confess: It has 
been a week now since you arrived. I heard someone say so at the Gentlemen’s Inn but paid no attention to it; a land 
surveyor had come, I didn’t even know what that was. But the following evening Barnabas comes home earlier than usual 
—at a set time I used to go to meet him partway—and seeing Amalia in the room, he pulls me out onto the street, presses 
his face down on my shoulder, and weeps for several minutes. He has again become the little boy he once was. 
Something has happened to him, and he’s clearly no match for it. It’s as if a completely new world has opened up before 
him and he cannot stand the happiness and worries stemming from the novelty of it all. And yet all that happened to him 
was that he received a letter to deliver to you. Still, it is the first letter, the first task he has ever been given.” 

Olga broke off. It was quiet except for her parents’ heavy and at times rattlelike breathing. K. said casually, as if 
elaborating on Olga’s story: “You put on a show for my benefit. Like an old, harried messenger Barnabas delivered the 
letter, and you as well as Amalia, who for once sided with you, pretended that the messenger service and the letters were 
simply something on the side.” “You must distinguish between the two of us,” said Olga, “those two letters made 
Barnabas a happy child again, despite all his doubts about his task. He confesses these doubts only to himself and to me, 
but he wants to find honor in your eyes by acting like a real messenger, the way he thinks real messengers act. And 
therefore, to give you one example, despite his increasing hope of obtaining an official suit, I had to tailor his trousers 
within two hours, so that they would at least resemble the tight-fitting trousers of the official clothing and he could pass 
muster in front of you, who in that respect are of course still quite easy to deceive. So much for Barnabas. But Amalia 
really despises the messenger service, and now that he’s apparently had some minor success, which she can easily detect 
from the way Barnabas and I sit about whispering, she despises it even more than before. She is therefore telling the 
truth, don’t ever fool yourself by doubting that. K., if I sometimes disparaged the messenger service, it was not with any 
intention of deceiving you but out of fear. The two letters that have passed through Barnabas’s hands so far are the first, 
if still rather doubtful, signs of favor that our family has received in three years. This change, if it actually is a change in 
fortune rather than an illusion—illusions are more common than changes in fortune—is connected to your arrival here, 



our fate has become somewhat dependent on you, perhaps these two letters are only the beginning and Barnabas’s 
occupation will soon go beyond delivering messages dealing with you—let’s hope so, for as long as we can—but for now 
everything is aimed solely at you. Up there we have to be satisfied with whatever they assign us, but down here perhaps 
we can do something for ourselves as well, namely: assure ourselves of your favor or at least preserve ourselves from your 
dislike or, most important, protect you to the best of our ability and experience so that you don’t end up losing your 
connection to the Castle, which we might be able to live on. What would be the best way to bring this about? So that 
you’re not suspicious of us when we approach you, for you are a stranger here and are no doubt filled with suspicion 
about everything, filled with justified suspicion. Besides, people despise us, and you’re influenced by that prevailing view, 
especially through your fiancee, so how should we get through to you without for example, however unintentionally, 
opposing your fiancee and hurting your feelings. And the messages, which I read carefully before you received them— 
Barnabas didn’t read them, as a messenger he wouldn’t allow himself to do so—first seemed quite unimportant, obsolete; 
they undermined their own importance by referring you to the council chairman. And how should we treat you in that 
regard? If we stressed their importance we would make people suspect that we were overrating something that was 
obviously so unimportant merely so as to recommend ourselves to you as the bearers of this news and to pursue our own 
ends instead of yours, and in the end we might even devalue the news in your eyes, and in that way, very much against 
our will, deceive you. But if we didn’t attach much importance to the letters we should make ourselves just as suspect, for 
why were we taking the time to deliver these unimportant letters, why did our behavior contradict our words, why were 
we deceiving not only you, the addressee, but our employer, who certainly hadn’t handed us the letters so that we would 
go and make statements that might lessen their value for the addressee. And staying in the middle between the 
exaggerations, that is, weighing the letters correctly is impossible, their value keeps changing, the thoughts that they 
prompt are endless and the point at which one happens to stop is determined only by accident and so the opinion one 
arrives at is just as accidental. And if fear for your sake comes into this too, then everything becomes confused; you 
shouldn’t judge these words of mine too harshly. If, for instance, as actually happened once, Barnabas comes with the 
news that you’re dissatisfied with his service as a messenger and that he himself has, in the initial shock and 
unfortunately not without showing some sign of a messenger’s testiness, offered to resign from this service, then I could, 
in order to make amends for the error, deceive, lie, swindle, and do absolutely any bad thing if it would only help. But 
then I’m doing it, at least that’s what I believe, as much for your sake as for ours.” 

Someone knocked. Olga ran to the door and unlocked it. A streak of light from a covered lantern breached the 
darkness. The belated visitor asked questions in a whisper and received answers in a whisper but wasn’t satisfied with 
that and tried to force his way into the room. Olga evidently couldn’t hold him back any longer and therefore called 
Amalia, obviously in hopes that Amalia would, in an effort to protect her parents’ sleep, do anything to get rid of the 
visitor. And she actually did hurry over, push Olga aside, step out into the street, and shut the door behind her. It took 
only a moment, she came back right away, having quickly accomplished what Olga had been unable to do. 

K. then learned from Olga that the visit had been intended for him, it had been one of the assistants, who had come to 
look for him on instructions from Frieda. Olga had tried to shield K. from the assistant; if K. wanted to confess his visit 
here to Frieda later on he was free to do so, but it shouldn’t be discovered by the assistant; K. gave his approval. But he 
declined Olga’s offer that he spend the night here waiting for Barnabas; he might have accepted this on its own merits, 
for it had already become quite late and it seemed to him that he was now so connected to this family, whether he 
wanted to be or not, that a night’s lodgings here, though perhaps embarrassing for other reasons, would because of that 
connection be the most natural place in the entire village for him; nevertheless, he refused, the assistant’s visit had 
startled him, it was incomprehensible to him that Frieda, who knew what he wanted, and the assistants, who had learned 
to fear him, should have teamed up again in such a way that Frieda even went so far as to send an assistant for him, but 
only one, the other must have stayed behind with her. He asked Olga whether she had a whip but she did not have one, 
though she had a good willow switch, which he took; then he asked whether there was any other exit from the house, 
there was one such exit through the courtyard, only then you had to clamber over the fence of the next-door garden and 
cross that garden before you came to the street. K. resolved to do so. While Olga was leading him across the courtyard to 
the fence, K. attempted to calm her worries by explaining that far from being angry at her because of the little tricks in 
her story he actually understood her quite well and wished to thank her for the confidence she had in him, which she had 
demonstrated through her story; he instructed her to send Barnabas back to the schoolhouse the moment he returned, 
even if it was still dark. Though Barnabas’s messages weren’t his only hope, otherwise he would be in a bad way, he 
certainly didn’t want to give them up, he wanted to hold on to them without forgetting Olga; almost more important to 
him than the messages was Olga herself, her bravery, her prudence, her cleverness, and her sacrifices for her family. If 
given a choice between Olga and Amalia, it wouldn’t take long to decide. And he pressed her hand warmly as he swung 
himself up onto the fence of the adjacent garden. 

Once he stood out on the street he saw, insofar as he could see anything at all on this bleak night, the assistant walking 
back and forth up there outside Barnabas’s house, sometimes coming to a halt in an effort to shine a light through a 
curtained window into the room. K. called out to him; without seeming at all startled, he gave up spying on the house 
and came toward K. “Who are you looking for?” asked K., testing the suppleness of the willow switch on his thigh. “You,” 
said the assistant, coming closer. “Well, who are you?” K. suddenly said, since it did not seem to be the assistant. He 
seemed older, wearier, more wrinkled, but with a fuller face, even his gait was completely different from the assistants’, 
which was nimble, as though their joints were electrified; he walked slowly, limping slightly, elegantly infirm. “You don’t 
recognize me,” said the man, “I’m Jeremias, your old assistant.” “Oh?” said K., pulling out the willow switch, which he 
had hidden behind his back. “But you look quite different.” “That’s because I’m alone,” said Jeremias. “When I’m alone, 
carefree youth is gone.” “So where’s Artur?” asked K. “Artur?” asked Jeremias, “the little darling? He has given up his 
duties. But you were a little too harsh with us. The delicate soul couldn’t stand it. He went back to the Castle and is filing 
a complaint against you.” “And you?” asked K. “I was able to stay,” said Jeremias, “Artur is filing the complaint for me 
too.” “What are you complaining about?” asked K. “We are complaining,” said Jeremias, “that you cannot take a joke. 
Now then, what did we do? Joked a bit, laughed a bit, teased your fiancee a bit. And all this, by the way, in accordance 



with instructions. When Galater sent us to you—” “Galater?” asked K. “Yes, Galater,” said Jeremias, “he was Klamm’s 
substitute at the time. When he sent us to you, he said—I remember since that’s what we’re referring to—‘You’re being 
sent there as assistants of the surveyor.’ We said: ‘But we don’t know anything about that kind of work.’ At that he said: 
‘That isn’t so important; if it becomes necessary he will teach you. But it’s important that you should cheer him up a bit. 
From what I hear, he takes everything very seriously. He has come to the village and right away thinks this is some great 
event, but in reality it’s nothing at all. You should teach him that.’ ” “Well,” said K., “was Galater right and did you carry 
out your instructions?” “I don’t know,” said Jeremias, “in that short time it may not have been possible. All I know is that 
you were very crude, and that’s what we’re complaining about. I don’t understand how you, who are after all only an 
employee, and not even a Castle employee at that, can fail to see that this kind of duty is hard work and that it’s very 
wrong to make the work even more difficult for the worker, in a willful, almost childish manner, as you have done. How 
thoughtless it was of you to leave us freezing at the fence, or again how, on the mattress, you struck Artur an almost 
mortal blow, Artur, someone who feels the pain of a cross word for days; how that afternoon you chased me back and 
forth in the snow in such a way that I needed an hour to recover from the mad rush. After all, I’m no longer young!” 
“Dear Jeremias,” said K., “everything that you’re saying is right, only you should raise this matter with Galater. He sent 
the two of you here of his own free will, I didn’t request you from him. And since I didn’t ask for you, I was free to send 
you back and would rather have done so peacefully than by use of force, but that’s clearly how the two of you wanted it. 
By the way, when you first came to me, why didn’t you speak as openly as you do now?” “Because I was on duty,” said 
Jeremias, “but that goes without saying.” “And you’re no longer on duty?” asked K. “No longer,” said Jeremias, “Artur 
has given notice at the Castle, or at least the procedure is under way and should free us at last.” “But you’re still looking 
for me as though you were on duty,” said K. “No,” said Jeremias. “I’m looking for you only to reassure Frieda. When you 
left her because of the Barnabas girls she was very unhappy, not so much at the loss as at your having betrayed her, 
though she had seen it coming a long time and had already suffered a lot because of it. I had just come back to the 
schoolhouse window to see whether you mightn’t have become more reasonable. But you weren’t there, only Frieda was, 
sitting on a school bench, weeping. So I went up to her, and we came to an understanding. And everything has already 
been taken care of. I’m a room waiter at the Gentlemen’s Inn, at least while my case at the Castle remains unresolved, 
and Frieda is back in the taproom. It’s certainly better for Frieda this way. It made no sense for her to become your wife. 
Besides, you could not appreciate the sacrifice she was willing to make for you. But the good woman is having second 
thoughts, perhaps she actually wronged you, perhaps you weren’t really at Barnabas’s. Even though there was of course 
no doubt at all as to your whereabouts, I came here to establish conclusively that that was indeed the case; for after all 
that great excitement Frieda finally deserves a good night’s sleep, as do I. So I came here and not only found you but on 
the side also noticed the way those girls are at your beck and call. Especially that black-haired one—a real wildcat—put 
herself out for you. Well, each to his own taste. In any case there was no need for you to make that detour through the 
next-door garden, I know that path.” 
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vv ell, so it had actually happened, as one could have foreseen, but there was no way it could have been prevented. 
Frieda had abandoned him. This wouldn’t have to be final, it wasn’t that bad, Frieda could be won back, she was easily 
influenced by strangers, even by those assistants, who thought that Frieda’s position resembled their own and who, since 
they had given notice, caused Frieda to do so too, but K. need only go up to her, remind her of everything that spoke in 
his favor, and she would once again be his, would even be full of remorse, especially if he could justify the visit to the 
girls with a success that he owed to them. But despite these thoughts with which he sought to calm himself with regard to 
Frieda, he was not calm. Just a little while ago he had boasted to Olga about Frieda, calling her his only support, well, it 
was not the most stable kind of support; stealing Frieda from K. did not require the intervention of some powerful figure, 
all it took was this not particularly appetizing assistant, whose flesh sometimes gave one the impression that it wasn’t 
quite alive. 

Jeremias had already begun to leave, K. called him back. “Jeremias,” he said, “I want to be very open with you, and so 
do answer the question I have honestly asked. Our relationship is no longer that of master and servant, and I’m as pleased 
by that as you are, so we don’t have any reason to deceive each other. And now before your very eyes I will break this 
switch which was meant for you, for it wasn’t out of fear of you that I chose the path through the garden but in order to 
surprise you and to take a few swipes at you with the switch. Well, don’t hold it against me anymore, that’s all over; if 
you weren’t a servant imposed on me by the authorities but simply an acquaintance of mine we would certainly have got 
along extremely well, though your appearance sometimes bothers me a little. And we could certainly make up for all the 
things of that sort that we’ve neglected.” “You think so?” said the assistant and, yawning, he rubbed his weary eyes, 
“well, I could tell you about it in greater detail, but I haven’t time, I must go to Frieda, the dear child is waiting for me, 
she hasn’t begun her duties yet, for at my request the landlord gave her a little time to recuperate—she wanted to throw 
herself into the work right away, no doubt so as to forget everything—and that time at least we want to spend together. 
As for your proposal, I certainly have no reason for lying to you, but just as little reason for confiding anything in you. 
You see, the situation is different for me than it is for you. As long as my relationship to you was an official one, you were 
of course a very important person to me, not because of your own qualities but because of my official instructions, and I 
would have done anything for you at the time, but now I couldn’t care less about you. I’m not moved by your having 
broken the willow switch either, that only reminds me what a callous master I had, it’s hardly likely to win me over.” 
“You speak to me,” said K., “as though it were very certain that you need never fear anything from me again. But that is 
not so. You’re probably not rid of me yet, they don’t reach decisions that quick here—” “Sometimes even quicker,” 
Jeremias threw in. “Sometimes,” said K., “but nothing points to that having happened this time, at any rate neither of us 
has a written decision. So the proceedings have only just begun, and I haven’t even intervened in them yet with the help 
of my connections, but I will do so. If the results are not in your favor then you certainly won’t have done much to 
predispose your master in your favor and perhaps there was no need for me to break the willow switch. True, you carried 
off Frieda, and that especially is what has given you a swollen head, but I must say, despite all my respect for you as a 
person, even if you no longer have any for me, that if I addressed a few words to Frieda it would be enough, I’m sure, to 
rip apart the lies with which you’ve ensnared her. And only lies could draw Frieda away from me.” “Threats like that 
don’t frighten me,” said Jeremias, “you don’t want me as an assistant, you even fear me as an assistant, you are 
particularly fearful of assistants, it was only out of fear that you hit dear Artur.” “Perhaps,” said K., “but did it hurt any 
less because of that? Perhaps I will often be able to show my fear of you in the same way. If I see that your assistantship 
isn’t giving you much joy, I will, despite all that fear, take the greatest pleasure in forcing you to do your duty. And 
indeed this time I shall make a point of getting hold of you alone, without Artur, and then I can devote special attention 
to you.” “Do you really think,” said Jeremias, “that I have even the slightest fear of any of that?” “I certainly do,” said K., 
“you certainly fear me a little, and, if you’re clever, a great deal. If not, why haven’t you gone to Frieda? Tell me, are you 
fond of her?” “Fond?” said Jeremias, “she’s a good and also clever girl, a former mistress of Klamm’s, so she’s definitely 
respectable. And if she keeps asking me to rescue her from you, why shouldn’t I oblige her, especially since it doesn’t do 
any harm to you, who consoled yourself with the accursed Barnabases.” “I see your fear now,” said K., “what a miserable 
fear it is, you’re trying to ensnare me with your lies. Frieda asked only one thing of me, that I should rescue her from 
those frenzied and doggishly licentious assistants, unfortunately I didn’t have time to do all she asked and the 
consequences of my omission are now there.” 

“Surveyor! Surveyor!” someone was shouting up the street. It was Barnabas. He was out of breath but did not forget to 
bow before K. “I succeeded,” he said. “What did you succeed in doing?” asked K. “You have presented my request to 
Klamm?” “There was no way that could be done,” said Barnabas, “I tried very hard but it was impossible, I pushed my 
way forward, and, without being asked, spent all day standing so close to the desk that a clerk in whose light I was 
standing even pushed me away, each time Klamm looked up I announced my presence by raising my hand, even though 
that is forbidden, stayed in the office longest, was the only one left with the servants, had once again the pleasure of 
seeing Klamm return, but it wasn’t for me, he merely wanted to check something else in a book quickly and then went 
away again at once, and in the end the servant, seeing that I still hadn’t moved, took his broom and almost swept me out 
the door. I’m admitting all this so that you won’t be dissatisfied with my accomplishments again.” “Barnabas, what good 



is all your diligence to me,” said K., “if you had no success at all.” “But I did have some success,” said Barnabas. “As I 
stepped from my office—I call it my office—I see a gentleman coming from the corridors deeper inside, the entire place 
was already empty, it was already very late, I decided to wait for him, it was a good opportunity to stay a bit longer 
there, besides I would rather have stayed there than bring you the bad news. But for other reasons too the gentleman was 
worth waiting for, it was Erlanger. You don’t know him? He’s one of the first secretaries of Klamm. A short, frail 
gentleman with a slight limp. He recognized me at once, he’s well known for his memory and for his ability to judge 
people, he simply knits his brow, that’s all it takes for him to recognize anyone, often even people whom he’s never seen 
before, whom he has only heard or read about, and in my case, for instance, he could hardly have seen me before. But 
though he recognizes everyone right away, he asks first as though he were unsure: ‘Aren’t you Barnabas?’ he said to me. 
And then he asked: ‘You know the surveyor, don’t you?’ And then he said: ‘That’s convenient. I’m going to the 
Gentlemen’s Inn. The surveyor should visit me there. I’m in room 15. But he would need to come at once. I have only a 
few meetings there and go back tomorrow morning at five. Tell him that I set great store on speaking to him.’ ” 

Suddenly Jeremias took flight. Barnabas, who in his agitation had barely noticed him, asked: “What is Jeremias up to?” 
“Trying to beat me to Erlanger’s,” said K., who ran after Jeremias, caught up with him, took his arm, and said: “Was it 
the longing for Frieda that suddenly overcame you? It’s no less strong in me, so we’ll go there in step.” 

Standing in front of the dark Gentlemen’s Inn was a small group of men, two or three were holding lanterns in such a 
way that some faces were recognizable. K. found only a single acquaintance, Gerstacker the coachman. Gerstacker 
greeted him with a question: “You’re still in the village?” “Yes,” said K., “I came here for good.” “That’s really no concern 
of mine,” said Gerstacker, coughing loudly, and he turned toward the others. 

It became clear that they were all waiting for Erlanger. Erlanger had already come but was still negotiating with 
Momus before receiving the parties. The general tenor of the conversation concerned their not being allowed to wait in 
the building and having to stand outside in the snow. It wasn’t very cold, to be sure, nevertheless it was inconsiderate to 
keep the parties standing in front of the house at night, perhaps for hours. That wasn’t of course the fault of Erlanger, 
who was, on the contrary, most obliging, probably did not know about it, and would certainly have been quite annoyed 
had it been reported to him. It was the fault of the landlady at the Gentlemen’s Inn, who in her already quite pathological 
striving for refinement couldn’t bear to have a large number of parties coming into the Gentlemen’s Inn at the same time. 
“If it’s really necessary and they must come,” she often said, “then for heaven’s sake, always only one by one.” And she 
had seen to it that the parties, who at first had simply waited in a corridor, later on the staircase, then in the corridor, 
and finally in the taproom, were ultimately pushed out onto the street. And even that wasn’t enough to satisfy her. She 
found it unbearable being, as she put it, constantly “under siege” in her own house. She couldn’t understand the point of 
holding office hours for the parties. “To dirty the front steps of the inn,” an official had once said in response to a 
question from her, most likely in anger, but to her the remark seemed very convincing and she liked to quote it often. Her 
goal—and here her aspirations coincided with the wishes of the parties—was to see that a building was built across from 
the Gentlemen’s Inn, where the parties could wait. She would have much preferred that the meetings with the parties and 
the interrogations be held outside the Gentlemen’s Inn, but the officials opposed this idea, and anything that was 
seriously opposed by the officials was naturally unattainable for the landlady, though in minor issues she succeeded 
through her indefatigable but at the same time femininely delicate zeal in exercising a kind of minor tyranny. The 
landlady would probably have to continue to endure the meetings and interrogations at the Gentlemen’s Inn, for while in 
the village the Castle officials refused to leave the Gentlemen’s Inn on official business. They were always in a hurry, for 
it was only very much against their will that they were in the village, they hadn’t the slightest desire to prolong their stay 
here beyond what was absolutely necessary, and so it wasn’t reasonable to expect that they should, simply for the sake of 
ensuring peace and quiet at the Gentlemen’s Inn, temporarily move into some house across the street with all their 
writings and thereby lose time. The officials far preferred to discharge their official business in the taproom or in their 
own rooms, if at all possible during a meal or from their beds before going to sleep, or in the morning when they were 
too tired to get up and wanted to stretch out in bed a little while longer. On the other hand, the question of whether to 
construct a building for the waiting parties seemed about to be resolved; still, it was quite a severe punishment for the 
landlady—people had a good little laugh over this—that the waiting-room issue required many meetings and that the 
corridors of the inn were rarely empty. 

All these matters were discussed in a low voice by those waiting outside. K. found it remarkable that, though there was 
a great deal of dissatisfaction, nobody had any objection to Erlanger’s summoning the parties in the middle of the night. 
He asked about this and was informed that one ought to be grateful to Erlanger for that. It’s only his goodwill and the 
exalted idea that he has of his office that makes him come down to the village in the first place, for he certainly could, if 
he wanted to—and that might be more in accordance with the regulations—send some undersecretary and get him to 
take the depositions. But he usually refused to do that, he wanted to see and hear everything for himself, but was obliged 
to sacrifice his nights for that purpose, since no time was set aside in his official schedule for journeys to the village. K. 
objected that, after all, Klamm also came to the village during the day and even stayed for days at a time; was Erlanger, 
who after all was only a secretary, more indispensable up there? A few laughed good-naturedly, others remained silent 
out of embarrassment, the latter soon gained the upper hand, and K. barely received an answer. Only one of them 
responded hesitantly by saying that Klamm was naturally indispensable, in the Castle as well as in the village. 

Then the front door opened and Momus appeared, flanked by two servants carrying lamps. “The first to be admitted to 
see Secretary Erlanger,” he said, “are: Gerstacker and K. Are those two here?” They answered, but Jeremias slipped ahead 
of them, saying “I work here as a room waiter,” was greeted with a smile and a slap on the shoulder by Momus, and 
entered the house. “I must pay closer attention to Jeremias,” K. told himself while remaining aware that Jeremias was 
probably far less dangerous than Artur, who was working against him at the Castle. Perhaps it was even wiser to let them 
torment him as his assistants rather than have them prowling about unchecked and freely engaging in intrigues, for 
which they seemed to have a special talent. 

As K. went past, Momus pretended that he had only just noticed it was the surveyor. “Oh, if it isn’t the surveyor!” he 
said, “the gentleman who so disliked being interrogated is now pushing his way in to an interrogation. It would have 



been far easier with me back then. But of course it’s difficult to choose the right interrogations.” K. was about to stop in 
response to this remark but Momus said: “Go! Go! Back then I could have used your answers, but not now.” In spite of 
this, K., agitated by Momus’s behavior, said: “You’re thinking only of yourselves. Simply for the sake of the office I won’t 
answer, neither then nor now.” Momus said: “Well, whom else should we be thinking of? Who else is here? Do go!” 

In the corridor they were received by a servant who led them along the path already known to K., across the courtyard 
and then through the gate into the low, slightly sloping passageway. The upper floors were evidently occupied only by 
the higher officials and this corridor here only by the secretaries, including Erlanger, though he was one of the highest- 
ranking in their midst. The servant put out his lantern, for there was bright electric lighting in here. Everything here was 
small, but delicately built. Full advantage had been taken of the space. The passage barely sufficed for walking upright. 
On the sides, one door came immediately after the next. The side walls didn’t reach the ceiling; this was probably to 
ensure ventilation, for the little rooms in this deep cellarlike corridor surely had no windows. The drawback of these 
walls that didn’t quite meet the ceiling was the noise in the corridor, and therefore, inevitably, in the rooms too. Many 
rooms seemed occupied, in several of them people were still awake, one could hear voices, hammer blows, clinking 
glasses. But this didn’t leave one with the impression of great merriment. The voices were hushed, one could barely 
understand a word every now and then, but it didn’t seem like conversation, it was probably only somebody dictating 
something, or reading something aloud, and it was precisely from those rooms giving off the sound of clinking glasses 
and plates that one couldn’t hear a word, and the hammer blows reminded K. of something he had been told somewhere, 
namely, that in order to recuperate from the constant mental effort some officials occasionally took up cabinetmaking, 
precision toolmaking, and the like. The actual corridor itself was empty except for a spot by a door where sat a pale, 
slender, tall gentleman in a fur coat with his nightclothes showing underneath, the room had probably become too stuffy 
for him, so he had sat down outside, where he was reading a newspaper, though not attentively, he often gave up reading 
with a yawn, then leaned out and looked along the corridor, perhaps he was expecting a party whom he had summoned 
and who had failed to come. After they had passed him, the servant said to Gerstacker concerning the gentleman: 
“Pinzgauer!” Gerstacker nodded: “He hasn’t been down in a long time,” he said. “Not in a very long time,” confirmed the 
servant. 

Finally they came to a door no different from the others but behind which, so the servant reported, lived Erlanger. 
Having asked K. to lift him up on his shoulders, the servant looked in through the narrow opening on top. “He’s lying on 
the bed,” he said, climbing down, “he has his clothes on, but I think he’s dozing. Sometimes he is quite overcome by 
weariness here in the village because the way of life is so different. We will have to wait. When he wakes up, he’ll ring. 
There have been times when he has slept through his entire stay in the village, and then when he woke up he had to go 
back at once to the Castle. In any case it’s voluntary, the work he does here.” “If only he would choose to sleep through 
to the end,” said Gerstacker, “for when he wakes up again and finds he has little time to finish his work, he’s quite 
indignant at having slept and tries to expedite everything in a hurry, and one can hardly discuss one’s concerns.” “You’ve 
come because of the assignment of haulage contracts for the building?” asked the servant. Gerstacker nodded, pulled the 
servant aside, and spoke quietly to him, but the servant was barely listening, he was looking out over Gerstacker, whom 
he towered over by more than a head, while earnestly, deliberately stroking his hair. 
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/^.t that moment K., who was looking around aimlessly, saw Frieda some distance away at a bend in the corridor; she 
pretended not to recognize him, merely fixed her gaze on him; in one hand she held a tray with empty dishes. He said to 
the servant, who did not pay the slightest attention to him—the more you spoke to the servant, the more absentminded 
he seemed to become—that he would be back at once, and ran to Frieda. When he reached her, he grabbed her by the 
shoulders as though seizing possession of her again, and asked some trivial questions while looking quizzically into her 
eyes. But her rigid posture scarcely relaxed; distractedly she tried to rearrange the dishes on the tray and said: “What is it 
you want from me? Just go to those—you know their names, you’ve just come from them, I can tell from the way you 
look.” K. quickly changed the subject; that discussion shouldn’t begin so suddenly nor with the worst matters, with those 
least favorable to him. “I thought you were in the taproom,” he said. Frieda looked at him in astonishment, then ran her 
one free hand gently over his forehead and cheek. It was as if she had forgotten what he looked like and wanted to recall 
it that way, her eyes too had the blurred look of somebody trying with great difficulty to remember something. “I’ve been 
taken on for the taproom again,” she said slowly, as if what she was saying was not important but beneath the words she 
was holding a conversation with K. and this was what was important, “this work doesn’t suit me, anybody could do it, 
anybody who can make beds and put on a friendly face and does not fear being pestered by the guests but even invites it, 
any such person can be a chambermaid. But in the taproom it’s somewhat different. I was immediately taken on in the 
taproom again, though I didn’t leave it all that honorably earlier, but of course now I had patronage. Yet the landlord was 
glad that I had patronage and that it was therefore easy for him to take me back. They even had to pressure me to accept 
the post; if you think about what the taproom reminds me of, you’ll have no difficulty understanding that. In the end I 
accepted the position. But I’m only here temporarily. Pepi asked that she not be obliged to endure the disgrace of having 
to leave the taproom right away, and since she did her work diligently and saw to everything, to the extent that this was 
possible with her limited abilities, we have given her a twenty-four-hour extension.” “That’s a great arrangement,” said 
K., “only you once left the taproom for my sake, and now, just before the wedding, you want to go back?” “There will be 
no wedding,” said Frieda. “Because I was unfaithful?” asked K. Frieda nodded. “Look here, Frieda,” said K., “we have 
often talked about this so-called infidelity and you always had to acknowledge in the end that the suspicion was unjust. 
Since then there has been no change on my side, everything is still as innocent as it was, and must always remain so. 
Something must therefore have changed on your side, through the insinuations of strangers or for other reasons. In any 
case you’re treating me unjustly, for look, how do matters really stand with these two girls? One of them, the dark one— 
I’m almost ashamed at having to defend myself at such length, but you invited it—anyhow, the dark one is probably no 
less embarrassing to me than she is to you; whenever I can keep away from her somehow or other, I do so, and she even 
makes that easy, one cannot possibly be more reserved than she is.” “Yes,” cried Frieda, her words came out as though 
against her will; K. was glad to see her being distracted in this way; she was not what she wanted to be, “you may think 
she’s reserved, you call the most shameless of them all reserved, and this, unbelievable as it is, is your honest opinion, 
you’re not pretending, I know that. The landlady at the Bridge Inn says of you: I cannot stand him but cannot abandon 
him either, just as on seeing a little child who cannot quite walk venture off too far, one cannot restrain oneself, one must 
intervene.” “You should accept her warning,” said K., smiling, “but that girl, no matter how reserved or shameless she is, 
we can leave aside, I do not want to hear another word about her.” “But why do you call her reserved?” Frieda asked 
implacably, K. interpreted this expression of interest as a sign favorable to him, “have you put it to the test or is this 
simply an attempt to disparage somebody else?” “Neither the one nor the other,” said K., “I call her that out of gratitude, 
because she makes it easy for me to overlook her and because I couldn’t get myself to go there again no matter how often 
she spoke to me, which would certainly be a great loss for me, since I must, as you know, go there for the sake of our 
common future. And that’s another reason why I have to speak to the other girl, whom I respect for her diligence, 
prudence, and selflessness, but nobody can really claim that she is seductive.” “The domestics don’t agree,” said Frieda. 
“In this and no doubt also in many other respects as well,” said K. “Are you trying to draw conclusions about my 
unfaithfulness from the lusting of the domestics?” Frieda remained silent and allowed K. to take the tray from her hand, 
put it on the floor, slide his arm under hers, and walk slowly back and forth with her in the cramped space. “You have no 
idea what faithfulness is,” she said, trying to fend off his closeness, “however you may have behaved with the girls, that’s 
not the most important thing; that you should go there to that family at all and come back with the smell of their room in 
your clothes is already an unbearable disgrace for me. And you run out of the schoolhouse without saying a word. And 
you even spend half the night there. And when anyone asks whether you’re there, you have those girls deny it, and deny 
it passionately they do, especially the one who is said to be uncommonly reserved. You sneak out of that house along a 
secret path, perhaps even to protect the reputation of those girls, the reputation of those girls! No, let’s say no more about 
that.” “No more about that,” said K., “but rather about something else, Frieda. No more need be said about that. You 
know why I must go there. It won’t be easy, but I will overcome my reluctance. You shouldn’t make this more difficult for 
me than it is. All I intended to do today was to go there for a moment to ask them whether Barnabas, who should have 
brought me an important message long ago, had finally come. He hadn’t, but he should be coming very soon, so they 
assured me, plausibly enough. I didn’t want to let him follow me to the schoolhouse, so that he wouldn’t torment you 
with his presence. The hours went by, yet unfortunately he didn’t come. But another person came whom I despise. The 



idea of his spying on me didn’t appeal to me, so I went through the next-door garden, but I had no intention of hiding 
from him either and, once outside on the street, went up to him openly, holding, I have to admit, a very supple willow 
switch. That’s all, no more need be said about that, but rather about something else. What’s the situation with the 
assistants, the mere mention of whom is almost as repulsive for me as the mentioning of that family is for you? Compare 
your relationship to them with how I relate to that family. I understand your dislike of that family and can certainly share 
it. I go there only because of this particular affair, and at times it almost seems to me as though I were doing them an 
injustice and exploiting them. But as for you and the assistants! You haven’t even tried to deny that they pursue you and 
you’ve also admitted that you’re attracted to them. I wasn’t angry at you because of that, I realized you were no match 
for the forces at work here and was happy to see you were at least putting up a fight, I helped to defend you, and it was 
only because I failed to do so for an hour or two, trusting in your faithfulness and also in hopes that the building would 
inevitably be locked and the assistants finally put to flight—I still underestimate them, I fear—only because I failed to do 
so for an hour or two and because this Jeremias, who on closer inspection is a none-too-healthy, oldish fellow, had the 
cheek to come to the window, it’s for those reasons alone that I must lose you, Frieda, and hear greetings such as: ‘There 
will be no wedding.’ Shouldn’t I be the one to utter reproaches, but I do not, I still do not.” And again K. thought it a 
good idea to distract Frieda, so he asked her to bring him something to eat, for he had not eaten anything since noon. 
Frieda, obviously relieved by the request, nodded and ran to get something, not farther along the corridor where K. 
assumed the kitchen was, but off to the side down a few steps. She soon brought a plate of cold meats and a bottle of 
wine, but these were evidently only the remnants of a meal, the individual slices had been quickly rearranged so that this 
could not be discerned, a few sausage skins had even been left lying there, and the bottle was three-quarters empty. But 
K. said nothing about this and with a good appetite set about eating. “You were in the kitchen?” he asked. “No, in my 
own room,” she said, “I have a room downstairs.” “If only you had taken me along,” said K., “I’ll go downstairs so that I 
can sit for a little while I eat.” “I’ll bring you a chair,” said Frieda, who was already on her way. “No thanks,” said K., 
holding her back, “I won’t go and don’t need a chair either.” Defiantly, Frieda endured his grip, she had her head bent 
low and was biting her lips. “Well, he’s downstairs,” she said, “what else did you expect? He’s lying in my bed, he caught 
a chill outside, he’s shivering, and has barely eaten. Basically this is all your fault; if you had not chased away the 
assistants and run after those people, we could be sitting peacefully in the schoolhouse. You alone destroyed our 
happiness. Do you really think Jeremias would have dared to abduct me while he was still on duty? In that case you fail 
to appreciate the system of order here. He tried to approach me, tormented himself, lay in wait for me, but it was only a 
game, just as a hungry dog plays about without quite having the audacity to jump up on the table. And the same is true 
of me. I was drawn to him, he’s my playmate from childhood days—we used to play with one another on the slope of the 
Castle hill, wonderful days, you’ve never once asked me about my past—but none of that was of any great moment while 
Jeremias’s position was still holding him in check, for I knew my duty as your wife-to-be. But then you drove away the 
assistants, and still boast of that, as though you had achieved something for me; well, in a sense that’s true. With Artur 
you attained your goal, though only temporarily, he’s delicate, he lacks Jeremias’s passion, which fears no obstacle, and 
also that night with your fist—that blow with your fist was also dealt against our happiness—you nearly destroyed him, 
he fled to the Castle to complain, and even if he comes back soon, he’s gone right now. But Jeremias stayed. On duty he 
fears every twitch in his master’s eye, but off-duty he fears nothing. He came and took me; abandoned by you, 
overpowered by him, my old friend, I couldn’t hold out anymore. It was not I who unlocked the school door, he smashed 
the window and pulled me out. We flew here, the landlord respects him, and nothing could please the guests more than 
to have a room waiter like him, so we were taken on, he doesn’t live in my room, but we have taken a room together.” 
“In spite of everything,” said K., “I don’t regret having driven the assistants from my service. If the relationship was as 
you describe it, in other words if your faithfulness depended solely on the professional commitment of the assistants, then 
it was good that all this came to an end. The happiness of that marriage in between those two predators, who backed 
down only under the threat of a whipping, would not have been that great. So I too am grateful to that family, which 
inadvertently played a role in separating us.” In silence they walked up and down, side by side, but now it was impossible 
to tell who had begun first. Frieda, who was beside K., seemed annoyed that he didn’t take her by the arm again. “And 
then everything would be in order,” K. went on, “we could take leave of each other, you could go to your master 
Jeremias, who probably still has a chill from the school garden and whom you have, under the circumstances, left alone 
for too long, and I could go on my own to the schoolhouse or, now that I have nothing to do there without you, anywhere 
I will be admitted. If I am nevertheless hesitant, it’s because I still have good reason to doubt what you told me. I have 
the opposite impression of Jeremias. All the time he was on duty, he was pursuing you, and I cannot believe that his 
being on duty would ultimately have restrained him from assaulting you in earnest. But now, ever since he chose to 
regard his duties here with me as suspended, he is different. Forgive me if I explain it to myself this way: Ever since you 
ceased to be his master’s fiancee, you are no longer the temptation you once were for him. You may be his friend from 
childhood, but in my opinion—and I know him only from a brief conversation I had with him tonight—he doesn’t attach 
much importance to sentimental matters of that sort. I don’t know why you consider him a passionate individual. On the 
contrary, I find his way of thinking remarkably cold. From Galater he received in my regard certain perhaps not very 
favorable instructions—he endeavors to carry them out, with, as I willingly admit, a certain passion for duty which is not 
all that rare here—specifying that he should destroy our relationship; he may have attempted this in various ways, for 
instance, by trying to entice you with his lascivious longings, and also—the landlady supported him in this—by spinning 
yarns about my unfaithfulness; his attack was successful, some memory or other of Klamm that still clings to him may 
have been of some help here, he certainly lost his post, but perhaps precisely when he no longer needed it, now he reaps 
the fruits of his labor and pulls you through the school window, but with that his work is finished, and, abandoned by his 
passion for duty, he becomes tired and would prefer to take over from Artur, who is not complaining but picking up 
praise and new orders, yet someone has to stay to keep track of how things develop here. He regards it as a somewhat 
bothersome duty, having to care for you. There is no love for you, he openly admitted that to me, but as the mistress of 
Klamm you are naturally somebody he respects, and it must make him feel very good to be able to settle down in your 
room and have for once the feeling of being like a little Klamm, but that’s all, you yourself mean nothing to him now; 



placing you in a position here was, in his opinion, simply an addition to his main work; in order not to unsettle you he 
himself remained here, but only temporarily, so long as he does not have any news from the Castle and you have not 
cured his cold for him.” “How you slander him!” said Frieda, knocking her little fists together. “Slander him?” said K., 
“no, I don’t want to slander him. Perhaps I’m doing him something of an injustice, that is of course possible. What I said 
about him doesn’t lie openly on the surface, it can be interpreted differently. But slander? After all, the only purpose in 
slandering him would be to combat your love of him. Were that necessary and were slander a suitable means, I wouldn’t 
hesitate to slander him. Nobody could condemn me for that, he has such a great advantage over me because of his 
patrons that I, thrown back as I am entirely on my own resources, should also be allowed to do a little slandering. That 
would be a relatively innocent and in the end also quite impotent means of defense. So drop your fists.” And K. took 
Frieda’s hand in his own; Frieda attempted to withdraw it, but smilingly and without any great effort. “But I have no 
need to slander him,” said K., “for you certainly don’t love him, you only think you do, and you’ll be grateful when I 
deliver you from that illusion. Look, if someone wanted to take you from me without resorting to force, in the most 
carefully calculated fashion, he would have to do so through the two assistants. They are seemingly good, childish, funny, 
irresponsible youths, blown in from high up, from the Castle, along with a few childhood memories, but all this is quite 
endearing, especially if I myself am the opposite, as it were, for I’m constantly running after things that aren’t entirely 
comprehensible to you, that annoy you, that bring me together with people who seem despicable to you, and some of 
that gets carried over to me in all my innocence. All of this is simply a malicious, though certainly very clever, 
exploitation of the shortcomings in our relationship. Every relationship has its shortcomings, even ours; we came 
together, each of us from a completely different world, and ever since getting to know each other, each of our lives has 
taken a completely new path, we still feel uncertain, all of this is too new. I’m not talking about myself, that isn’t so 
important, on the whole I have been constantly inundated with gifts ever since you first turned your eyes toward me, and 
of course it isn’t all that difficult to get used to receiving gifts. But as for you, aside from everything else, you were torn 
from Klamm, I cannot gauge what that means, but I have gradually gained an idea of what that means, one staggers, one 
cannot find one’s way, and even if I was always prepared to take you in I was not always there, and when I was there you 
were sometimes detained by your daydreams or something even more alive, like, for instance, the landlady—in short, 
there were times when you looked away from me, you were yearning, poor child, for something that was only half- 
defined, and at moments like that all that was needed was that the right people be posted in the direction you were 
looking and you were lost to them, you succumbed to the illusion that all of this, which was nothing but moments, 
ghosts, old memories, mostly your past and constantly receding former life, was still your real life right then. A mistake, 
Frieda, nothing but the final, and, rightly considered, rather contemptible obstacle facing our ultimate union. Pull 
yourself together, compose yourself; even if you thought that the assistants were sent by Klamm—it isn’t true, they come 
from Galater—and if with the help of this illusion they could so enchant you that you believed that even in their dirt and 
their lechery you could find traces of Klamm, like a person who thinks he is seeing a long-lost precious stone in a dung 
heap, whereas in reality he would be incapable of finding it even if it actually was there—they too are simply the same 
type of fellows as the domestics in the stable, only not as healthy, a little fresh air makes them ill and throws them into 
bed, which they admittedly go about choosing with the craftiness of a domestic.” Frieda had leaned her head on K.’s 
shoulder; with their arms wrapped around each other they walked up and down in silence. “If only,” said Frieda, slowly, 
calmly, almost contentedly, as though she knew that she had merely been granted a tiny little interlude of peace on K.’s 
shoulder but intended to enjoy it to the utmost, “if only we had gone abroad at once, that same night, we could be 
somewhere else, safe, always together, your hand always close enough for me to catch hold of; how I need your 
closeness; how lost I am ever since I came to know you without your closeness; believe me, your closeness is the only 
dream that I dream, none other.” 

At that, someone cried out from the side corridor, it was Jeremias, he stood on the bottom step, he had only a shirt on 
but had thrown one of Frieda’s shawls around himself. Standing there like that with his tousled hair, thin and seemingly 
rain-soaked beard, his eyes strenuously, pleadingly, reproachfully open, his dark cheeks reddish but as if consisting of 
extremely loose flesh, his bare legs trembling from the cold and the long fringes of his shawl trembling along with them, 
he was like a patient who had escaped from a hospital, so that one’s only thought was how to get him back to bed. That’s 
also how Frieda saw the matter, she withdrew from K. and immediately joined Jeremias downstairs. Her closeness, the 
solicitous way she drew the shawl more tightly about him, and her haste in trying to press him back into the room 
already seemed to be fortifying him a bit, it was as if he only now recognized K., “Oh, it is the surveyor,” he said, 
soothingly stroking the cheek of Frieda, who wanted to prevent all further discussion, “forgive the disturbance. I’m not 
feeling at all well, so I do have an excuse. I think I have a fever, I must have some tea and sweat it out. That damned 
fence in the school garden, it’ll take me a long time to forget it, and then after catching cold I continued to run about 
during the night. Although one doesn’t realize it at the time, one ends up sacrificing one’s health for things that are truly 
not worth it. But, Surveyor, don’t let me disturb you, join us in the room, pay a sick visit, and at the same time you can 
tell Frieda whatever still needs to be said. When two people who have become used to each other part, there is still so 
much to tell each other in the final moments that a third party, especially one lying in bed waiting for the tea he has been 
promised, cannot possibly understand what it’s all about. Come right in, I shall be quite still.” “Enough, enough,” said 
Frieda, tugging at his arm, “he is feverish and has no idea what he’s saying. But K., don’t come with us, I beg you. The 
room is mine and Jeremias’s, or rather just mine, I forbid you to enter. You’re pursuing me, oh K., why are you pursuing 
me. I will never, never go back to you, the very thought of it makes me shudder. Do go to your girls; they’re sitting in 
their chemises on the oven bench by your side, so I’m told, and when anybody comes for you they snarl at him. You must 
be at home there if you feel so strongly drawn to the place. I always held you back, without much success, still I did hold 
you back, but that’s over now, you’re free. You have a lovely life ahead of you, you may have to fight a little with the 
domestics over that first girl, but so far as the second is concerned, no one in heaven or on earth will begrudge you that 
one. The union is blessed from the start. Don’t object, you can certainly contradict everything, but in the end nothing 
would be contradicted. Just imagine, Jeremias, he has contradicted everything!” They signaled to each other by nodding 
and smiling. “But,” Frieda went on, “assuming that he contradicted everything, what good would that do, what concern is 



it of mine? What happens at their house is absolutely their own business, and also his, but not mine. Mine is to care for 
you until you become healthy again, the way you were before K. tormented you because of me.” “So you’re not coming, 
Surveyor?” asked Jeremias, but just then he was dragged away by Frieda, who did not even turn around to look at K. One 
could see a small door down there, even lower than the doors in this corridor; not only Jeremias but Frieda too had to 
bend down to go in, it seemed to be bright and warm inside, one could still hear some whispering, probably affectionate 
words coaxing Jeremias to go to bed, and then they closed the door. 



XXIII 


i t was only now that K. noticed how quiet it had become in the corridor, not only here in this part of the corridor, where 
he had been with Frieda and which seemed to belong to the public rooms, but also in the long corridor with the guest 
rooms that had been so animated earlier. So the gentlemen had finally fallen asleep. K., too, was very weary, perhaps it 
was out of weariness that he hadn’t defended himself as much against Jeremias as he ought to have done. It might have 
been wiser to take a cue from Jeremias, who was clearly exaggerating his cold—his misery was not due to his cold but 
was innate in him and could not be chased away by any medicinal tea—and to make just as much of a show of one’s truly 
great weariness, sinking down here in the corridor, which would already do some good, dozing off a bit and then maybe 
even getting taken care of a little. Except the result wouldn’t have been as favorable as for Jeremias, who would 
certainly, and no doubt rightly, have been victorious in this competition for sympathy, and obviously in every other 
battle as well. K. was so weary that he thought of going into one of these rooms, some of which were certainly empty, 
and having a good sleep in a nice bed. This would, in his opinion, have compensated for a good deal. There was even a 
nightcap handy. On the tray that Frieda had left lying on the floor there had been a small carafe of rum. K. did not recoil 
from the effort of going back, and he emptied the little bottle. 

He now felt at least strong enough to appear before Erlanger. He looked for Erlanger’s door, but since there was no 
longer any trace of the servant or of Gerstacker and all of the doors were identical he was unable to find it. Yet he 
thought he recalled the spot in the corridor where the door had been and decided to open the door that he considered 
most likely to be the one he sought. This experiment couldn’t possibly prove all that dangerous; if it was Erlanger’s room, 
then he would surely receive him, if it was someone else’s, then he could still excuse himself and leave, and if the guest 
was sleeping, which was most likely, then K.’s visit wouldn’t even be noticed, it would be unfortunate only if the room 
was empty, for then K. would scarcely be able to resist the temptation to lie down in bed and sleep endlessly. Again he 
looked right and left in the corridor to see whether anybody was coming who could give him information and make it 
unnecessary to take such a risk, but the long corridor was silent and empty. Then K. listened at the door, there was not a 
sound here either. He knocked so softly that the sound couldn’t have woken up anyone who was asleep, and since there 
was no response even then, he opened the door with extreme caution. But he was now greeted by a low cry. It was a 
small room, more than half of it occupied by a wide bed, the electric lamp on the night table was still on, next to it was a 
travel bag. Lying in bed but completely hidden under the blanket, someone was stirring uneasily and whispering through 
an opening between the blanket and the sheet: “Who is it?” K. couldn’t leave that easily now; disgruntled, he gazed at the 
sumptuous but unfortunately not empty bed, remembered the question, and gave his name. That seemed to have a 
positive effect, the man in bed pushed the blanket off his face a little, but fearfully, prepared to cover himself 
immediately again if everything wasn’t quite right outside. But then without hesitation he threw off the blanket and sat 
up. It certainly was not Erlanger. It was a short, good-looking gentleman, with a somewhat contradictory face, the cheeks 
round and childlike, the eyes cheerful and childlike, yet the high forehead, the pointed nose, and the narrow mouth with 
its barely closed lips and almost vanishing chin were by no means childlike but revealed a superior mind. It was probably 
his satisfaction with that, his satisfaction with himself, that had preserved a powerful remnant of healthy childlikeness in 
him. “Do you know Friedrich?” he asked. K. said no. “But he knows you,” the gentleman said, smiling. K. nodded, there 
was no shortage of people who knew him, and this was even one of the main obstacles in his way. “I’m his secretary,” 
said the gentleman, “my name is Biirgel.” “Excuse me,” said K., reaching for the door handle, “unfortunately I mistook 
your door for another one. I was actually summoned to Secretary Erlanger’s.” “What a pity!” said Biirgel. “Not that you’ve 
been summoned elsewhere but that you mistook the doors. You see, once I’ve been awakened, I will certainly not fall 
asleep again. Well, this shouldn’t make you so gloomy, it is my personal misfortune. Why can’t these doors be locked, 
isn’t that it? Of course there is a reason for that. Because, according to an old saying, the doors of the secretaries should 
be open at all times. But there is no need to take that literally.” Biirgel gave K. a quizzical, cheerful look; contrary to his 
complaint he seemed perfectly well rested; as tired as K. was now, Biirgel had probably never been. “So where do you 
want to go now?” asked Biirgel. “It’s four o’clock. You would have to wake up anybody you wanted to see, not all are so 
used to disturbances as I am, not all will take it so patiently, the secretaries are a nervous bunch. So stay a while. At 
about five o’clock the people here start getting up, you will be best able to comply with your summons at that time. And 
please finally let go of that handle and take a seat somewhere, it’s certainly cramped here, it would be best if you sat here 
on the edge of the bed. You’re surprised that I haven’t a chair or a table here? Well, I had a choice—either a complete set 
of furniture with a narrow hotel bed, or this large bed with nothing but the washstand. I chose the large bed, for, after 
all, the main thing in a bedroom surely is the bed. Oh, for anyone who could stretch out and sleep soundly, for any sound 
sleeper, this bed would be truly delicious. But even for someone like myself, who is always tired but cannot sleep, it does 
some good, I spend a large part of the day in it, dispatching all my correspondence and questioning the parties. This 
works quite well. True, the parties have nowhere to sit, but that is something they get over since it’s certainly more 
pleasant for them as well when they stand and the deposition taker feels good than when they sit there comfortably and 
get shouted at. So all I have to give away is this place on the edge of the bed, but it is not an official seat and is meant 
only for nighttime discussions. But you’re so silent, Surveyor.” “I’m very tired,” said K., who on hearing the invitation had 
immediately sat down rudely and disrespectfully on the bed and leaned against the post. “Of course,” said Biirgel, 



laughing, “everyone is tired here. The work I did yesterday or even today, for instance, certainly wasn’t insignificant. And 
now there’s absolutely no possibility of my falling asleep, but even if that most unlikely event happened and I should fall 
asleep while you’re still here, please remain still and do not open the door. But have no fear, I shall certainly not fall 
asleep, or at best only for a few minutes. Probably because I am so used to holding office hours, I find it easiest to fall 
asleep in company.” “Go to sleep, please, Secretary,” said K., delighted with this announcement, “then with your 
permission I too shall sleep a little.” “No, no,” Biirgel laughed again, “unfortunately I cannot fall asleep simply upon 
request, such opportunities can arise only during a conversation, a conversation is the likeliest means of putting me to 
sleep. Yes indeed, this business affects our nerves. Take me, for instance, I am a connecting secretary. You don’t know 
what that is? Well, I’m the strongest connection”—just then he rubbed his hands quickly in unintentional mirth 
—“between Friedrich and the village, I’m the connection between his Castle and village secretaries and am stationed in 
the village, though not permanently; at any moment I must be prepared to journey to the Castle, you see the travel bag, it 
is an unsettled life, not suitable for everyone. Still, it’s true that I couldn’t manage without this kind of work, I would find 
every other kind of work shallow. Now what is the situation concerning the land surveying?” “I’m not doing that kind of 
work, I’m not employed as a land surveyor,” said K., who paid little heed since he was dying for Biirgel to fall asleep, but 
this too was simply out of a certain sense of obligation toward himself, for deep within he thought he knew that the 
instant when Biirgel would fall asleep was still unforeseeably distant. “That’s astonishing,” said Biirgel, tossing his head 
vigorously and pulling a pad from under the blanket to jot down something, “you are a surveyor, but you have no 
surveying work.” K. nodded mechanically, he had stretched out his left arm on the bedpost and had leaned his head on it; 
he had already tried various ways of making himself comfortable but this was the most comfortable position of them all, 
and now he could also pay a little bit better attention to what Biirgel was saying. “I’m willing,” Biirgel went on, “to 
pursue the matter further. After all, the situation here certainly isn’t such that we can afford to let a skilled employee go 
idle. And it must also be hurtful for you, aren’t you suffering from it?” “Yes, I am suffering from it,” said K. slowly, 
smiling to himself, for right now he was not suffering from it at all. Besides, Biirgel’s offer made little impression on him. 
It was really quite amateurish. Without knowing anything about the circumstances attending the summoning of K., the 
difficulties it had encountered in the community and at the Castle, about the complications that had already arisen during 
K.’s stay here or that were in the offing—without knowing anything about all this, without even showing that he had an 
inkling of it, which was the least one could expect of a secretary, he offered without further ado, simply with the help of 
his little notepad, to resolve the matter. “You do seem to have had a few disappointments,” Biirgel then said, however, 
showing again that he actually did have a certain understanding of people, and indeed ever since stepping into the room 
K. had told himself several times not to underestimate Biirgel, but in his present state it was hard to be a fair judge of 
anything other than his own weariness. “No,” said Biirgel, as if he were responding to a thought of K.’s and out of 
consideration wanted to save him the trouble of formulating it, “you shouldn’t let those disappointments frighten you off. 
Here some things seem to be arranged in such a way as to frighten people off, and when one is new to the place those 
obstacles seem absolutely impenetrable. I don’t want to get into the question of the true state of affairs, the illusion may 
actually correspond to reality, in my position I lack the distance that is necessary to establish that, but listen carefully to 
what I am saying, sometimes opportunities do arise that aren’t altogether in keeping with the situation in general, 
opportunities through which more can be achieved with a word, with a glance, with a sign of trust, than with a lifetime 
of grueling effort. That is undoubtedly so. But then again these opportunities are actually in keeping with the situation in 
general inasmuch as nobody ever takes advantage of them. Now why does nobody ever take advantage of them, that’s the 
very question I keep asking myself.” K. had no idea; he did notice that the matters Biirgel was speaking about probably 
affected him greatly, but just now he very much disliked everything that affected him; he turned his head sideways a 
little, as if he were making way for Biirgel’s questions and could no longer be touched by them. “There is,” Biirgel went 
on, stretching his arms out and yawning, which was in confusing contradiction to the gravity of his words, “there is 
constant complaining from the secretaries that they are forced to conduct most village interrogations at night. But why do 
they complain about that? Because it’s too much of a strain on them? Because they would rather use the night for 
sleeping? No, they certainly don’t complain about that. Among the secretaries there are of course some who are diligent 
and others who are less so, just like everywhere else, but none of them ever complain about having to work too hard, 
especially not in public. That is simply not our style. In that respect we don’t acknowledge any distinction between 
ordinary time and work time. Such distinctions are alien to us. Why then do the secretaries object to the nighttime 
interrogations? Perhaps it is even out of consideration for the parties? No, no, it isn’t that either. The secretaries are 
always inconsiderate toward the parties, though no more inconsiderate than they are toward themselves, but just as 
inconsiderate. This inconsiderateness, or in other words this iron-clad pursuit and performance of duty, is the greatest 
consideration that the parties could possibly desire. On the whole this is—though the superficial observer does not notice 
it—fully acknowledged; in this case, for instance, it is precisely the nighttime interrogations that are so welcome to the 
parties, no fundamental complaints about the nighttime interrogations have been received. So why then do the secretaries 
dislike them?” K. didn’t know this either, he knew so little, he couldn’t even determine whether Biirgel was serious or 
was only ostensibly demanding an answer, “If you let me lie on your bed,” he thought, “I shall answer all your questions 
at noon tomorrow or, better still, in the evening.” But Biirgel didn’t seem to be paying attention to him, so excessively 
preoccupied was he with the question that he himself had raised: “As far as I can judge and as far as I myself have been 
able to establish, the secretaries have roughly the following concerns with regard to nighttime interrogations. Nights are 
not a suitable time for holding proceedings with the parties, for at night it is difficult or downright impossible to preserve 
the official character of the proceedings in full. That is not because of external factors, the formalities can of course be 
observed just as strictly by night as by day. So it isn’t that; nevertheless, the capacity for making official judgments does 
suffer at night. At night one involuntarily inclines to judge matters from a more private point of view, the presentations 
of the parties are given more weight than should be the case, entirely irrelevant considerations about the parties’ 
circumstances in other respects, their sorrows and their fears, interfere with the judgment, the necessary barrier between 
parties and officials, even if outwardly still intact, begins to crumble, and in places where usually, as should happen, 
there were only questions and answers going back and forth, the persons involved switched places in a strange and 



absolutely inappropriate manner. At least that is what the secretaries say, in other words, those people who, owing to 
their profession, are endowed with an altogether extraordinary sensibility in such matters. But even they themselves— 
and this is something we have often talked about in our circles—barely notice those detrimental effects during the 
nighttime interrogations; on the contrary, from the very beginning they go to great lengths to fight against that and they 
end up thinking that they have done especially good work. But later, on reading the depositions, one is often amazed at 
the glaring weaknesses that come to light. And these are errors, even half-unjustified gains secured by the parties over 
and over again, and they can no longer be made good, or at least not as specified in our regulations, in the usual speedy 
manner. Of course, a control agency will correct these errors, but this will only be for the sake of justice, since it is no 
longer possible to do that particular party any harm. Now, under such circumstances aren’t the complaints of the 
secretaries quite justified?” For some time K. had been half-dozing, but now he was roused again: “What’s the point of all 
this? What’s the point of all this?” he asked himself, and from under his drooping eyelids he viewed Biirgel not as an 
official who was discussing difficult matters with him but merely as something that was keeping him from his sleep and 
whose further significance couldn’t be determined. But Biirgel, completely absorbed in his train of thought, smiled as 
though he had just managed to mislead K. somewhat. But he was prepared to put him back on the right track at once. 
“Well,” he said, “one cannot simply say that these complaints are entirely justified. True, the nighttime interrogations are 
not expressly forbidden anywhere, and one isn’t violating any regulation if one tries to avoid them, but the conditions, 
the overabundant work, the manner in which the officials are employed at the Castle, their indispensability, the 
regulation that no interrogations of the parties should be held until the rest of the investigation has been fully concluded, 
but then right away, all this and many other things have turned the nighttime interrogations into an unavoidable 
necessity. But if they have actually become a necessity, then—I would say—that is still, indirectly at any rate, a result of 
the regulations, and to carp at the nature of the nighttime interrogations would almost mean—I am naturally 
exaggerating a little and can therefore allow myself, simply as an exaggeration, to make the following remark—that 
would almost mean to carp at the regulations. On the other hand, the secretaries should be allowed to protect themselves 
as best they can within the framework of the regulations against the nighttime interrogations and their perhaps merely 
apparent drawbacks. They certainly go about this very thoroughly, permitting interrogations only on subjects that pose 
the least possible threat in that regard, examining themselves before the proceedings and, if the results of that 
examination make it necessary, canceling all interrogations even at the last minute, fortifying themselves often by 
summoning a party at least ten times before actually interrogating him, choosing to have themselves represented by 
colleagues whose jurisdiction doesn’t extend to that particular case and who can therefore handle it more easily, setting 
the negotiations for the beginning or end of the night and avoiding the hours in between—there are many such measures; 
these secretaries don’t let anybody get the better of them, and their resilience is almost equal to their vulnerability.” K. 
slept, but it wasn’t really sleep, he was still hearing what Biirgel was saying, perhaps better than earlier when he was still 
awake though dead tired, one word after another accosted his ears, but that irritating awareness was gone, he felt free, it 
was no longer Biirgel who kept him, but he, K., who now and then groped about for Biirgel, he had not yet reached the 
depths of sleep, but he had dipped into it and now no one was going to steal this from him. And it seemed to him as 
though in this way he had achieved a great victory and a group of people was already there to celebrate it and he or even 
somebody else was raising a champagne glass in honor of the victory. And in order to let everybody know what it was all 
about, the battle and the victory were being repeated once again, or perhaps they weren’t being repeated but were taking 
place for the first time and had been celebrated earlier and kept on being celebrated, because there was fortunately no 
doubt at all about the outcome. A secretary, naked, very like the statue of a Greek god, was being hard pressed by K. in 
battle. That was quite comical, and in his sleep K. smiled gently at the way the secretary was being constantly startled out 
of his proud posture by K.’s advances and quickly had to use his raised arm and clenched fist to cover up his exposed 
parts, but he was not yet quick enough. The battle didn’t last long, for step by step, and very big steps they were too, K. 
advanced. Was this even a battle? There was no real obstacle, only every so often a few squeaks from the secretary. This 
Greek god squeaked like a girl being tickled. And then finally he was gone; K. was alone in a large room; ready to fight, 
he turned around and looked for his opponent, but there wasn’t anybody there anymore, the group of people had 
scattered as well, only the champagne glass lay broken on the ground, K. stamped on it. But the splinters hurt; with a 
start he woke up feeling sick, like a small child on being awakened; nevertheless, at the sight of Biirgel’s bare chest a 
thought from the dream came to him: “There’s your Greek god! So pull him out of the sack!” “But there is,” said Biirgel, 
lifting his face pensively toward the ceiling, as though he were racking his memory for suitable examples but couldn’t 
find any, “but there is an opportunity, despite all the precautionary measures, for the parties to take advantage of the 
nighttime weakness of the secretaries, assuming as always that it actually is a weakness. Of course this is a very rare 
opportunity, that is to say, one that virtually never arises. It entails the party’s arriving unannounced in the middle of the 
night. It may surprise you that this opportunity, which appears to be a matter of course, should arise so rarely. But then 
of course you don’t know what conditions are like here. But even you must have been struck by the seamlessness of the 
official organization. As a result of this seamlessness, though, everyone who has a request to make, or who must for some 
reason be interrogated about something, receives, immediately, without delay, usually even before he has thought the 
matter through, indeed even before he knows about it, a summons. This time he isn’t interrogated, generally isn’t 
interrogated, the affair usually isn’t sufficiently mature for that, but he has the summons and can no longer arrive 
unannounced, that is, he cannot arrive entirely by surprise, he can at best arrive at the wrong time, and then he is simply 
made aware of the date and hour of the summons, and if he comes back at the right time, then he is generally sent away, 
this isn’t a problem anymore since the summons in the hands of the party and the memorandum in the files are strong, 
though not always adequate, weapons in the hands of the secretaries. All this relates only to the secretary who is 
authorized to deal with the affair; approaching the others at night by surprise is something everybody would be free to 
do. But nobody is likely to do so, that would be almost pointless. Above all else, it would greatly embitter the secretary 
who is authorized; but in dealing with the parties, we secretaries certainly aren’t jealous of one another when it comes to 
the work—everybody has an exceedingly heavy load, indeed one that is piled on without skimping, but in dealing with 
the parties we cannot tolerate any confusion about our jurisdiction. There are even people who have lost that round in 



the game because in the belief that they could get no further in the authorized office they tried to slip through at an 
unauthorized one. Such attempts inevitably fail because even if an unauthorized secretary is surprised by the party at 
night and is most willing to help, owing to his lack of jurisdiction any intervention he would make would scarcely be 
more effective than that of any lawyer, actually far less so, for he doesn’t have the time, even if he were capable of taking 
some other step—and indeed he is more familiar with the secret ways of the law than all of those lawyerly gentlemen— 
but he has no time for matters over which he has no authority, he cannot even spare a moment for them. Who, faced with 
such prospects, would spend his nights going from one unauthorized secretary to the next; besides, the parties are fully 
occupied if, in addition to their usual professions, they attempt to respond to the summonses and signals from the 
authorized offices, but they are ‘fully occupied’ only according to the parties’ understanding of that term, which is 
naturally by no means the same as ‘fully occupied’ in the secretaries’ understanding of it.” K. nodded, smiling; he thought 
that now he understood everything perfectly, not because it affected him but simply because he was convinced that in a 
few moments he would fall sound asleep, and this time without dreams or interruptions; surrounded on one side by 
authorized secretaries and on the other by unauthorized ones, and faced with the mass of fully occupied parties, he would 
fall into a deep sleep and thus escape from them all. He had become so used to Biirgel’s soft, complacent voice, which 
was obviously trying in vain to put itself to sleep, that it would enhance rather than disturb his own sleep. “Chatter on, 
chatterbox,” he thought, “you’re chattering away just for me.” “So where is it,” said Biirgel, two fingers fidgeting at his 
lower lip, with widened eyes and craned neck, as though after a strenuous hike he were now coming to a delightful vista, 
“so where is the opportunity that I spoke of which rarely, and indeed almost never, arises? The secret lies in the 
regulations about jurisdiction. In fact, it is not true and in a great living organization cannot be true that there’s only one 
authorized secretary for each case. It’s just that one of them has chief authority, while many others have a lesser degree 
of authority. Who—even if he were the greatest worker—could keep together on his desk the ramifications of the smallest 
incident? Even what I was saying about the chief authority goes too far. Doesn’t the least bit of jurisdiction contain all of 
it? Isn’t the passion with which the matter gets tackled decisive? And isn’t this passion always present to the same extent, 
isn’t it always there in full force? There can indeed be distinctions between the secretaries in all matters, and there 
certainly are countless distinctions like that, but not in their degree of passion, there is not one of them who could 
restrain himself if he were approached with a request to deal with a case over which he has even the slightest 
jurisdiction. But outwardly it is necessary to establish an orderly means of negotiation, and therefore for each of the 
parties the primary responsibility is taken on by one particular secretary, whom they are to heed in official matters. But 
this authorized secretary needn’t even be the one with most jurisdiction in the case; this is something the organization 
determines in light of its current needs. That’s how matters stand. And now, Surveyor, consider the possibility that a 
party does succeed somehow or other, despite the generally adequate obstacles I have already mentioned, in surprising in 
the middle of the night a secretary who does have some jurisdiction in that particular case. You probably haven’t even 
considered the possibility of something like this? I can believe that. But in any case there’s no need to think about it since 
it virtually never happens. What a strange, precisely shaped, small, clever little grain such a party would have to be in 
order to slip through that incomparable sieve. You think this can never happen. You’re right, it can never happen. But 
one night—who can vouch for everything?—it does happen. True, I don’t have any acquaintances that this has ever 
happened to; now, that doesn’t prove very much, since my circle of acquaintances is limited compared with the numbers 
involved here, and besides it is by no means certain that a secretary who has experienced anything like this would want 
to admit it; after all, this is a very personal matter, one that is closely tied to one’s official sense of shame. Still, my 
experience may prove that it is so rare an occurrence—one that has actually only been rumored to take place and has 
never actually been quite confirmed—that one is exaggerating greatly if one actually fears it. Even if it did happen, one 
could—it would be reasonable to assume—render it quite harmless by showing it proof, as can easily be done, that there 
simply is no place on earth for it. In any case, it is morbid if out of fear of this happening somebody hides under the 
blanket and won’t even dare to look out. And even if this perfect improbability had suddenly materialized, does that 
mean all is lost? On the contrary. That all should be lost is even more improbable than the greatest improbability. Of 
course, if the party is in the room, it’s already bad enough. It does constrict one’s heart. ‘How much longer can you 
resist?’ one asks oneself. But one knows that there will be no resistance. You just have to picture the situation correctly. 
Sitting there is the party whom one has never seen, always awaited, awaited with genuine thirst, and always quite wisely 
considered unreachable. Through his silent presence alone, he invites one to invade his poor life, to look about as though 
one were surrounded by one’s own possessions, and to suffer along with him from the futile demands that he makes. On a 
quiet night an invitation like that is enchanting. One accepts it and has then actually ceased to be an official. The 
situation then is such that it soon becomes impossible to turn down a request. Speaking strictly, one is desperate, and 
speaking even more strictly, quite happy. Desperate, for the vulnerability with which one sits there waiting for the party’s 
plea, knowing that one must grant it as soon as it is uttered, even if it should, at any rate insofar as one can perceive this 
oneself, literally tear apart the official system—this vulnerability must surely be the worst thing that can befall one in the 
course of one’s duty. Especially since—leaving everything else aside—especially since the elevation in rank that one has 
forcefully claimed for oneself just then is beyond all comprehension. Our position is such that we are by no means 
authorized to grant requests of the kind at issue here, but through the proximity of the nocturnal visiting party our 
official powers increase, we promise to do things that are outside our own area and will actually fulfill them; at night, 
like a robber in the woods, the party forces from us sacrifices that we would never have been capable of otherwise—well, 
anyhow, that’s the way it is right now while the party is still here giving us strength and coercing us and spurring us on 
and everything is still half-unconsciously under way, but what will it be like afterward, when this is over, and the party, 
replete and indifferent, leaves us, and we stand here alone, helpless in the face of our abuse of office—it is absolutely 
unthinkable. And yet we are happy. How suicidal happiness can be! We could naturally make an effort to hide the real 
situation from the party. After all, he barely notices anything on his own. To his mind, it was probably only for 
indifferent, accidental reasons—exhaustion, disappointment, inconsiderateness, and indifference—that he had out of 
exhaustion and disappointment penetrated into a room that was not the one he wanted, and sits there in complete 
ignorance, preoccupied with thoughts—if preoccupied with anything whatsoever—of his error or of his weariness. Cannot 



one simply let him be? One cannot. With the loquaciousness of the fortunate one must explain everything to him. 
Without sparing oneself in the least, one must show him exactly what has happened and why it has happened, how 
extremely rare and singularly great an opportunity this is, one must show the party how, even though he has stumbled 
into this affair in an utter helplessness that no being other than a party is capable of, he can now, if he wants, Surveyor, 
take control of the entire situation, and to this end need only somehow present his request, for which the fulfillment is 
ready and even heading toward him—one must show all this to him; for the official, it’s the most difficult hour. But, 
Surveyor, once one has done this, then the most necessary things have been done, and one must simply content oneself 
and wait.” 

That was all K. heard, he was asleep, cut off from everything around him. His head, which initially had rested on his 
left arm up on the bedpost, had slid off while he slept and now hung freely, sinking slowly; the support from the arm 
above no longer sufficed, K. involuntarily found a new hold by bracing his right hand against the blanket, thereby 
accidentally grasping BiirgePs foot, which stuck up under the blanket. Biirgel looked down and let him have his foot, no 
matter how bothersome that must have been. 

Just then, there was knocking, a few heavy blows, on the side wall, K. gave a start and stared at the wall. “Isn’t the 
surveyor there?” a voice asked. “Yes,” Biirgel said, freeing his foot from K.’s grasp, and he suddenly stretched in a wild 
and willful manner, like a little boy. “Then he should finally come,” the voice said again; it showed no consideration for 
Biirgel nor for the possibility that he might still need K. “It’s Erlanger,” Biirgel said in a whisper; the presence of Erlanger 
next door didn’t seem to surprise him, “go to him at once, he’s angry now, try to soothe him. He’s a sound sleeper, but we 
spoke too loudly, one cannot control oneself or one’s voice when one speaks of certain matters. Well, get going now, you 
seem unable to drag yourself out of your slumber. But do get going, what more do you want here? No, you needn’t excuse 
yourself on account of your sleepiness, why should you? One’s physical strength has a certain limit, who can help it that 
this limit is significant in other ways, too. No, nobody can help it. That is how the world corrects its course and keeps its 
equilibrium. It’s certainly an excellent arrangement, always unimaginably excellent, even if in certain other respects 
hopeless. Get going now, I don’t know why you’re looking at me like that. If you delay your departure any longer, 
Erlanger will come down on me, and that’s something I would very much like to avoid. But get going now, who knows 
what awaits you there; here everything is full of opportunities. Except that some opportunities are, as it were, too great to 
be acted upon; there are things that fail through nothing other than themselves. Yes, that is amazing. Incidentally, I hope 
that now I can finally go to sleep for a while. But it’s already five o’clock and the noise will soon start. If you would only 
go!” 

Dizzy on being suddenly awakened from deep sleep, still immensely in need of sleep, his body hurting all over owing to 
the uncomfortable position, for a long time K. couldn’t decide whether to get up, he put his hands on his forehead and 
gazed down into his lap. Even BiirgePs constant goodbyes couldn’t have prompted him to leave; it was only a sense of the 
utter futility of remaining in this room that gradually led him to do so. How indescribably desolate this room seemed to 
him. Whether it had simply become so or had always been so, he did not know. He wouldn’t even be able to fall asleep 
here again. And that was the decisive thought; smiling slightly about this, he stood up, leaned against anything that 
would support him, against the bed, the door, and, as though he had long since taken leave of Biirgel, left without saying 
goodbye. 



XXIV 


it’s likely that he would have walked past Erlanger’s room just as indifferently if Erlanger hadn’t stood in the open door 
and signaled to him. A single brief signal with his index finger. Erlanger was already completely prepared to leave, he 
wore a black fur coat with a high-buttoned collar. A servant was handing him his gloves and still held his fur cap. “You 
should have come long ago,” said Erlanger. K. was about to give an excuse, but Erlanger indicated by closing his eyes 
wearily that he did not want to hear it. “This has to do with the following matter,” he said, “a certain Frieda used to serve 
in the taproom, I only know her name, I don’t know Frieda herself, she is of no interest to me. At times this Frieda served 
Klamm his beer. There now seems to be another girl there. Well, this is of course a trivial change, probably for everyone 
and certainly for Klamm. But the greater the work, and Klamm’s work is of course the greatest, the less energy is left for 
fending off the outside world, and as a result every trivial change in the most trivial matters can be a serious disturbance. 
The slightest change on Klamm’s desk, the removal of a stain that was there forever, all of these things can disturb him, 
and so too can a new serving girl. Now even if this were to disturb everybody else and every other kind of work, it does 
not disturb Klamm, there can simply be no question of that. Still, we must guard Klamm’s comfort so closely that we even 
dispose of disturbances that he doesn’t regard as such—and for him there probably are no disturbances—if they strike us 
as possible disturbances. It isn’t for his sake, not because of his work, that we dispose of these disturbances, but for 
ourselves, for our consciences and for our peace of mind. And Frieda must therefore return to the taproom at once, she 
will perhaps cause a disturbance by returning; then we shall send her away again, but for now she must return. You live 
with her, they tell me, so see to it at once that she returns. Personal feelings cannot be taken into account, that goes 
without saying, and I therefore refuse to engage in any further discussion of the matter. I’m certainly doing far more than 
is necessary by mentioning that if you prove yourself in this little affair, it may at some point help you get ahead. That is 
all I have to say to you.” Nodding to K. in farewell, he put on the fur cap the servant had handed him and set off down 
the corridor, quickly but with a slight limp, followed by the servant. 

At times the orders given here were quite easy to carry out, but this ease was not to K.’s liking. Not only because the 
order pertained to Frieda, and although it was indeed meant as an order sounded like mockery to K., but also especially 
because he thought it foreshadowed the futility of all his efforts. The orders simply passed over him, the unfavorable and 
the favorable, and even the favorable ones probably had a final, unfavorable core, but in any case they all passed over 
him and he was in far too inferior a position to influence them, let alone to make them fall silent and ensure that his own 
voice be heard. If Erlanger waves you aside, what can you do, and if he shouldn’t wave you aside, what could you say to 
him? True, K. remained conscious of the fact that his weariness today had done him greater harm than all the 
unfavorable circumstances; why couldn’t he, who had believed that he could rely on his own body and who, if it hadn’t 
been for that belief, wouldn’t have set out at all, why couldn’t he put up with a few bad nights and one sleepless one, 
why did he become so uncontrollably tired, here of all places, where nobody was tired, or rather where everybody was 
constantly tired, though it didn’t harm their work and even seemed to further it. One had to conclude from this that it 
was by nature an entirely different kind of weariness from K.’s. Here it was probably weariness in the course of happy 
work, something that from the outside looked like weariness but was actually indestructible calm, indestructible peace. If 
you’ve become a little tired by noon, that is part of the benign, natural course of the day. For the gentlemen here it’s 
always noon, K. told himself. 

And this certainly tallied with the fact that now, at five o’clock, everything was coming alive on both sides of the 
corridor. This babble of voices from the rooms had something extremely cheerful about it. First it sounded like the 
jubilation of children getting ready for an excursion, then like wake-up time in a henhouse, like the joy of being in 
complete accord with the awakening day, somewhere there was even a gentleman imitating the crowing of a cock. 
Though the actual corridor was still empty, the doors were already moving, there was always one being opened a crack 
and then closed again quickly, the corridor was buzzing with all these door openers and door closers; K. saw here and 
there, above in the opening in the walls, which didn’t quite reach the ceiling, disheveled early-morning heads appear, and 
then vanish. From a distance, guided by a servant, came a tiny little cart containing files. A second servant walked 
alongside, holding a list which he was evidently using to compare the numbers on the doors with those on the files. The 
little cart halted before most doors, which generally opened, and the relevant files, sometimes only a single sheet—in 
cases like that a brief conversation arose between the room and the corridor, the servant was probably being chided— 
were handed into the room. If the door remained closed, the files were carefully stacked on the threshold. In such cases it 
seemed to K. that the movement of the doors in the immediate vicinity was not lessening, even though the files had 
already been distributed there as well, but increasing. Perhaps the others were peering longingly at the files on the 
threshold, which still hadn’t been picked up and were, incomprehensibly, still lying there; they couldn’t understand how 
someone who had only to open his door to gain possession of his files could possibly fail to do so; perhaps it was even 
possible that any files left lying there were later distributed among the other gentlemen, who by making frequent checks 
were already trying to establish whether the files were still lying on the threshold and whether there was therefore still 
hope for them. Besides, most of the remaining files were in especially large bundles and K. assumed that they had been 
temporarily left there out of a certain boastfulness or malice or even out of justified pride, as a way to encourage the 
colleagues. Confirming him in this assumption was the tendency every now and then, always just when he wasn’t 



looking, for the pile, after it had been put on show for a sufficiently long time, to be suddenly and hastily pulled into the 
room and then the door remained as quiet as it had been earlier; then the other doors in the vicinity also calmed down, 
disappointed or even satisfied that this object of constant annoyance had finally been disposed of, but they gradually 
started moving again. 

K. observed all this not only with curiosity but with sympathy. He felt almost comfortable amid the bustle, glanced 
about here and there, and—from suitably far away—watched the servants, who had, to be sure, often turned toward him 
with a severe expression, lowered heads, pursed lips, as they distributed the files. The further the work advanced, the less 
smoothly it went; either the list wasn’t entirely accurate or the servant couldn’t make out the files, or the gentlemen 
objected on other grounds, in any case it turned out that some distributions had to be reversed, and then the little cart 
went back and negotiations for the return of the files were conducted through a crack in the door. These negotiations 
created sufficient difficulties, but it also happened often enough that whenever there was any question about files having 
to be returned precisely those doors that had previously moved the fastest remained implacably closed, as though they 
didn’t want to have anything more to do with the matter. Only now did the real difficulties begin. The one gentleman 
who considered himself entitled to the files was extremely impatient, made much noise in his room, clapped his hands, 
stamped his feet, and repeatedly called out into the corridor through the crack in the door the number of a certain file. 
Then the little cart was often left quite abandoned. One servant was busy soothing the impatient gentleman, the other 
was standing in front of the closed door, fighting for the return of the files. Both had a difficult time of it. The impatient 
gentleman became even more impatient at these efforts to pacify him, could no longer endure the empty words of the 
servant, for what he wanted was not consolation but rather files; at one point one such gentleman emptied, from the 
opening above, a full washbasin on the servant. But the other servant, who was evidently of higher rank, had an even 
more difficult time. If the gentleman in question agreed to negotiate, then there were sober discussions in the course of 
which the servant quoted from his list, the gentleman from his memos and also from the files that he was supposed to 
return but which for now he still held tightly in his hand, so that barely a corner of them remained visible to the servant’s 
longing eyes. The servant also had to run back for new evidence to the cart, which in the slightly sloping corridor had 
kept rolling all by itself, or he had to go to the gentlemen who were claiming the files and exchange the objections of the 
previous owners for new counterobjections. Those negotiations took a long time, occasionally they came to an agreement, 
the gentleman gave up a portion of the files, or as compensation received another file since there had merely been a mix- 
up, but there were also times when somebody had to give up all the requested files without any fuss, either because the 
servant’s evidence had driven him into a corner or because he had grown tired of the continual negotiations, but then he 
didn’t hand the files to the servant, and threw them instead on a sudden decision along the corridor, so that the strings 
came loose and the sheets went flying and the servants had great difficulty putting everything back in order again. But all 
this was still easy enough compared to when the servant received no answer to his repeated requests for the files to be 
returned, for then he stood before the closed door, requesting, pleading, citing from his list, quoting regulations, but all in 
vain, there wasn’t a sound from the room, and the servant evidently had no right to enter without permission. And then 
even this excellent servant was sometimes abandoned by his self-control, he went to his little cart, sat down on the files, 
wiped the sweat from his forehead and for a while did nothing but swing his feet helplessly. All about him there was 
great interest in the affair, whispers came from all sides, scarcely a door stood still, and up at the molding following all 
these events were faces that, oddly enough, were almost completely masked by scarves and that, what’s more, wouldn’t 
stay in one place even for a second. During this commotion K. was struck by the fact that Biirgel’s door had been closed 
the entire time and that even though the servants had already passed through this section of the corridor no files had 
been distributed to Biirgel. Perhaps he was still asleep, and in this noise it must have been a sound sleep, but why hadn’t 
he received any files? Only very few rooms, probably unoccupied ones at that, had been overlooked in that way. By 
contrast, Erlanger’s room was now occupied by a new and uncommonly restless guest who must have literally driven 
Erlanger away during the night; this wasn’t exactly in keeping with Erlanger’s cool, worldly-wise nature, but the fact that 
he had had to wait for K. on the threshold indicated as much. 

From all these remote observations K. always returned before long to the servant; this particular servant truly had little 
in common with what K. had been told about the servants in general, about their idleness, their comfortable life, their 
arrogance, for even among the servants there were surely exceptions or, more likely, diverse groups, for there were, as K. 
noticed, many different ranks here, of which he had up to now barely seen a hint. The intransigence of this servant was 
especially pleasing to him. In the battle against these stubborn little rooms—to K. it often seemed like a battle against the 
rooms, since he barely got to see the occupants—the servant never let up. True, he was becoming exhausted—who 
wouldn’t have become exhausted?—but, recovering quickly, he slid down from the little cart and, erect, with clenched 
teeth, had another go at the door that had to be conquered. Twice, three times he was beaten back, actually by quite 
simple means, merely by the devilish silence, but he was not yet defeated. Since he saw that he couldn’t achieve anything 
through an open attack, he tried another method, relying, if K. understood this properly, on cunning. He then seemed to 
leave the door alone, as if to exhaust its capacity for silence, turning to other doors instead, but after a while he came 
back, called the other servant, all this conspicuously and loudly, and began piling files on the threshold of the closed 
door, as though he had changed his mind and were now convinced that by rights the files should not be taken from the 
gentleman but rather allocated to him. Then he went ahead, keeping an eye on the door, and when before long, as 
usually happened, the gentleman cautiously opened the door to pull in the files, in a few leaps the servant was there, 
shoved his foot between door and jamb, and at least succeeded in forcing him to negotiate face to face, which usually led 
to a halfway satisfactory settlement. And if this didn’t work or if it seemed to him to be the wrong method for one of the 
doors, he tried a different approach. Then he would turn, for instance, toward the gentleman who was demanding the 
files. Pushing aside the other servant, who was only working mechanically and was quite useless as an attendant, he 
began to address the gentleman, emphatically, in a whisper, secretively, sticking his head quite far into the room; most 
likely he was promising him that the other gentleman would be suitably punished during the next distribution, at any 
rate he often pointed to the opponent’s door and laughed, insofar as his weariness allowed. Then there were some cases, 
though, one or two, where he did abandon all his efforts, but here too K. thought that was merely a seeming 



abandonment or at least a justifiable abandonment, for the servant went ahead, enduring the noise from the deprived 
gentleman without even looking around; only a rare, protracted closing of the eyes indicated that he was suffering from 
the noise. But then that gentleman too gradually calmed down; just as children’s uninterrupted crying gradually turns 
into ever more isolated sobbing, so too with his shouting, but even after he had quieted down entirely, one could 
sometimes once again hear an isolated shout or a hasty opening and slamming of that door. In any case, it turned out that 
here too the servant had probably proceeded in an absolutely correct manner. Finally there was only one gentleman left 
who wouldn’t calm down, he had remained quiet for quite a while, though only in order to recuperate, then started off 
again, no less loudly than before. It wasn’t altogether clear why he was shouting and complaining like this, perhaps it 
hadn’t anything to do with the distribution of the files. Meanwhile the servant had finished his work, only one file, 
actually only a scrap of paper, a note from a notepad, had been left lying in the cart through the fault of the attendant, 
and now they couldn’t decide to whom it should be allocated. “That might well be my file,” was the thought that went 
through K.’s head. The council chairman had always spoken of the smallest case. Arbitrary and ridiculous though this 
assumption seemed to K., he nonetheless tried to approach the servant, who was pensively examining the note; this 
wasn’t exactly easy, since the servant repaid K. poorly for his sympathy; even throughout the hardest work he had always 
found time to glance angrily or impatiently, twitching his head nervously, at K. But now that the distribution was over, 
he seemed to have almost forgotten K., just as he had become more indifferent in other respects; his fatigue made this 
understandable, he didn’t bother much with the note either, perhaps he hadn’t even read it but had only pretended, and 
though he could probably have made each of the gentlemen here in the corridor happy by allotting him the note, he 
decided otherwise, for he was fed up with this task; with his index finger on his lips he motioned for his companion to be 
quiet—K. was still some distance away from him—tore the note into little pieces and put them in his pocket. That was 
probably the first irregularity in office operations that K. had ever noticed here, though it was possible that he 
misunderstood this, too. And even if it was an irregularity, that was forgivable, for under the conditions that prevailed 
here the servant could not work without error, and at some point the pent-up irritation, the pent-up unrest, would have 
to erupt, and if this expressed itself merely in the tearing up of a little note, that was still innocent enough. The voice of 
the gentleman who was impossible to calm down still rang out in the corridor, and his colleagues, who otherwise weren’t 
exactly friendly to one another, seemed to be in complete agreement about the noise, it began to seem as if this particular 
gentleman had taken on the task of making noise for all the rest, who were merely encouraging him with nods and shouts 
to keep going. But the servant paid no attention to this, he had finished his work and now pointed to the cart handle, 
signaling to the other servant that he should grasp it, and so they left as they had come, only more content, and so 
quickly that the little cart went bouncing ahead of them. Only once did they flinch and look back, just when the 
gentleman—who was still shouting and at whose door K. now hung about because he would have liked to know what the 
gentleman actually wanted—evidently no longer finding shouting adequate, had probably discovered the button of an 
electric bell and, no doubt overjoyed to be thus relieved, had stopped shouting and now began to ring incessantly. At 
that, a great murmur went up in the other rooms, it appeared to indicate general agreement, the gentleman appeared to 
be doing something that all the others would have gladly done long ago had they not for some unknown reason been 
obliged to abandon the effort. Was it perhaps the servants, perhaps Frieda, whom the gentleman wanted to call with the 
bell? Well he could keep on ringing. For Frieda was busy wrapping Jeremias in wet compresses and even if he was now 
healthy again, she had no time, for then she lay in his arms. Still, the ringing had an immediate effect. Rushing over from 
some distance away came the landlord of the Gentlemen’s Inn, dressed in black and buttoned up as usual; but it was as if 
he had forgotten his dignity, he was running so hard; his arms were half-extended, as if he had been called because of 
some great misfortune and came to seize it and smother it on his breast; and at every little irregularity in the ringing he 
seemed to do a little jump and then hurry even more. At some distance behind him, his wife now appeared as well, she 
too ran with her arms extended, but her steps were small and mincing and K. thought that she would arrive here too late, 
for by then the landlord would already have taken care of everything. And to make way for the landlord’s dash, K. went 
and stood close to the wall. But the landlord stopped right next to K., as though he were the goal, and soon the landlady 
was there too and both inundated him with reproaches, which he couldn’t understand in the bustle and surprise, 
especially since the gentleman’s bell mixed in as well, and then other bells went into action, no longer out of necessity 
but simply as a game and in an excess of joy. Because it was important to him to gain a proper understanding of his guilt, 
K. readily complied when the landlord took him under his arm and accompanied him away from the noise, which kept 
increasing, for behind them—K. didn’t even turn around since the landlord and, even more so, on the other side, the 
landlady, were scolding him—the doors now opened fully, the corridor sprang to life, there was an increase in traffic as 
in a lively narrow alley, the doors before them were evidently waiting impatiently for K. to pass so that they could let out 
the gentlemen, and amidst all this pealed the bells, which were repeatedly rung as if in celebration of a victory. Now, 
finally—they were already back in the calm white courtyard, where some sleighs were waiting—K. gradually learned 
what it was all about. Neither the landlord nor the landlady could understand how K. could possibly have dared to do 
something like that. But what had he done? Repeatedly K. asked, but for a long time he could not elicit an answer, 
because his guilt was all too self-evident to them, and so they never even remotely considered that he might have acted in 
good faith. K. only slowly recognized all of these things. It was wrong of him to have been in the corridor, for in general 
he was at most allowed into the taproom, and then only as a favor, which could always be withdrawn. If summoned by a 
gentleman, he must of course go where he was summoned, but must always realize—surely he had at least normal human 
intelligence?—that he was in a place where he did not belong and to which he had merely been summoned by a 
gentleman, most reluctantly, and only because some official business demanded and excused this. So he had to appear 
there quickly to submit to the interrogation, but then he had to disappear, if possible, more quickly still. Hadn’t he had a 
feeling of grave impropriety there in the corridor? But if that were so, how could he have hung around there like an 
animal in pasture? Hadn’t he been called to a nighttime interrogation and did he not know why nighttime interrogations 
had been introduced? The sole purpose of the nighttime interrogations—and here K. received a new explanation of what 
they meant—was to ensure that those parties whom the gentlemen couldn’t stand to see by day were quickly examined 
under artificial light at night, so the gentlemen would get a chance right after the hearing to forget all that ugliness in 



their sleep. But K.’s behavior had made a mockery of all of the measures. Even ghosts disappear toward morning, but K. 
had remained there with his hands in his pockets, as though he expected that since he was not going away the entire 
corridor with all the rooms and gentlemen would go away instead. And this would certainly have happened—he could be 
sure of this—had it been at all possible, for the gentlemen’s delicacy of feeling was boundless. Nobody would, for 
instance, drive K. away, or even tell him what was so obvious, namely, that he should finally go, nobody would do so, 
even though they probably trembled with excitement while K. was around, and so the morning, their favorite time, was 
spoiled for them. Rather than take action against K., they preferred to suffer, though no doubt partly in hopes that K. 
would finally have to recognize the most glaringly obvious thing and would have to suffer, in a way that matched the 
gentlemen’s sufferings, by being obliged to stand in the corridor in the morning, so terribly out of place, so visible to all. 
Vain hope. They don’t know or in their friendliness and disdain don’t want to know that there are insensitive, hard hearts 
that cannot be softened even by reverence. Does not even the night moth, poor creature, when day comes, seek a quiet 
corner and flatten itself out, preferring to disappear and unhappy that it cannot. K., by contrast, goes and stands where he 
is most visible, and if in this way he could prevent the day from dawning, he would do so. He cannot prevent that, but 
unfortunately he can postpone it and make it more difficult. Didn’t he watch the files being distributed? Something that 
nobody was allowed to watch, except for the immediate participants. Something that the landlord and the landlady 
weren’t even allowed to watch in their own house. About which they had heard only a few hints, such as today, for 
instance, from the servant. So he hadn’t noticed the difficulties under which the distribution of files had taken place, 
which were actually incomprehensible, for after all each gentleman serves only the cause, never thinks of personal gain, 
and therefore had to work with all his strength to ensure that the distribution of files, this important, essential work, 
proceed quickly, easily, and without error? And had it really never even remotely dawned on K. that the main thing 
about all the difficulties was that the distribution had to be carried out with the doors almost closed, without the 
possibility of direct contact between the gentlemen, who could of course signal to one another in a flash, whereas the 
distribution through the servants necessarily has to go on for hours, can never take place without complaints, is a 
constant source of torment to the gentlemen and to the servants, and will probably have harmful consequences for the 
work later on. And why couldn’t the gentlemen have any contact with one another? So K. didn’t understand this yet? 
Nothing like this had ever happened to the landlady—the landlord confirmed that this was also true of him—though they 
had had to deal with quite a few unruly people. Things that otherwise one didn’t dare to say had to be said to him 
openly, for otherwise he did not understand the most important point. Well now, since it had to be said: because of him, 
simply and solely because of him, the gentlemen couldn’t emerge from their rooms, for early in the morning, shortly after 
sleep, they are too modest, too vulnerable, to be able to expose themselves to the eyes of strangers; they feel too bare, 
even if they’re completely dressed, to show themselves. It’s certainly hard to say why they’re ashamed, perhaps they’re 
ashamed, these eternal workers, simply because they have slept. But perhaps they are even more ashamed of seeing 
strangers than of being seen; the very thing that they had happily overcome with the help of the nighttime interrogations, 
namely, the sight of the parties—whom they find hard to stand—they do not want intruding on them in the morning, 
suddenly, abruptly, in all of nature’s truth. They are simply not up to that. What kind of person would fail to respect this! 
Well, it could only be a person like K. Somebody who puts himself above everything, above the law and above the most 
ordinary human consideration with that stolid indifference and drowsiness of his, who doesn’t care that he not only 
makes it almost impossible for the files to be distributed and damages the reputation of the inn and who brings about an 
entirely unprecedented situation, namely, that the gentlemen, who have been reduced to despair, begin to fight and after 
an inner struggle inconceivable to ordinary people reach for the bell and call for help in order to drive away the 
otherwise unshakable K. They, the gentlemen, call for help! Wouldn’t the landlord and the landlady and their entire staff 
have come running over a long time ago if they had only dared to appear unsolicited before the gentlemen in the 
morning, even if only to bring help and then to disappear at once. Trembling with outrage at K., inconsolable because of 
their impotence, they had waited here at the entrance to the corridor, and the utterly unexpected ringing had been like a 
deliverance for them. Now the worst was over! But if only they could steal a look at the joyous antics of the gentlemen 
who had been finally liberated from K.! But this wasn’t the end of it for K., for he would certainly have to answer for 
what he had gone and done here. 

They had meanwhile reached the taproom; why the landlord, angry though he was, had brought K. here wasn’t entirely 
clear, perhaps he had actually noticed that right now K.’s weariness made it impossible for him to leave the inn. Without 
waiting for an invitation to sit down, K. literally sank onto one of the barrels. It felt good to be in the dark. In this large 
room there was only a single weak electric bulb burning over the beer taps. Outside, too, it was still completely dark, and 
there seemed to be snow flurries. Once inside in the warmth, one had to be grateful and make sure one would not be 
thrown out. The landlord and the landlady were still standing in front of him, as though he actually posed a certain 
threat, as though one could not rule out the possibility, given his utter unreliability, that he would suddenly jump up and 
attempt to invade the corridor again. Besides, they themselves were tired after the nighttime fright and the early rising, 
especially the landlady, who wore a rustling silklike, carelessly buttoned and tied, full-skirted brown dress—where had 
she found it in the rush?—and, resting her head, as if it had snapped, upon her husband’s shoulder, she dabbed her eyes 
with an elegant little handkerchief while now and then aiming childishly nasty looks at K. In order to calm the couple, K. 
said that everything they had just told him was completely new to him but that though he had not known about it he 
hadn’t wanted to stay so long in the corridor, where he really had nothing to do and certainly hadn’t wanted to torment 
anybody, all this had happened merely because of his extreme weariness. He thanked them for putting a stop to that 
embarrassing scene. If he were called to account, he would welcome the opportunity, for only in that way could he 
ensure that his conduct would not be generally misinterpreted. Only weariness was to blame. But this weariness came 
from his still not being used to the strain of the interrogations. After all, he hadn’t been here all that long. Once he had 
more experience at this, nothing like that would ever be possible again. Perhaps he was taking the interrogations too 
seriously, but that alone was hardly a drawback. He had had to go through two interrogations, one shortly after the 
other, the first with Biirgel and the other with Erlanger, the first especially had exhausted him, but the second hadn’t 
lasted long, Erlanger had simply asked him for a favor, but the two together were more than he could bear at once, 



perhaps this sort of thing would also be too much for anybody, say for the landlord. After the second interrogation all he 
had managed to do was stagger out. It had almost been a sort of drunkenness—that was the first time he had seen and 
heard the two gentlemen, and he also had to come up with answers for them. So far as he knew, everything had turned 
out rather well, but then there had occurred that misfortune which, after what had happened earlier, they could scarcely 
blame him for. Unfortunately, only Erlanger and Biirgel had known about his condition and would certainly have taken 
care of him and averted everything that had subsequently occurred, but Erlanger had had to leave right after the 
interrogation, evidently to go to the Castle, and Biirgel, probably exhausted from that same interrogation—so how could 
K. have survived it without weakening?—had fallen asleep and even slept right through the distribution of the files. Had 
K. been given a similar opportunity he would have used it with pleasure and gladly given up all forbidden glimpses, and 
this all the more readily given that he had been in such a state that he couldn’t see anything, so even the most sensitive 
gentlemen could have appeared before him without fear. 

The mentioning of both interrogations, especially that of Erlanger, and the respect with which K. had spoken of the 
gentlemen, made the landlord more favorably disposed toward him. He already seemed prepared to fulfill K.’s request for 
permission to put a board over the barrels and to sleep there, at least until dawn; the landlady clearly opposed that and, 
vainly tugging here and there at her dress, which she had only just noticed was in disarray, shook her head repeatedly; a 
seemingly long-standing quarrel about the cleanliness of the house was about to break out. To K. in his weariness the 
couple’s conversation seemed far more significant than usual. Being driven away from here seemed to him a misfortune 
that surpassed everything he had experienced up to now. That must not be allowed to happen, even if the landlord and 
landlady were to be united against him. K. lay in wait, doubled up on the barrel, watching the two of them. Until the 
landlady, who with her unusual sensitivity, which had struck K. a long time ago, suddenly stepped aside, and—most 
likely she had begun talking to the landlord about other matters—cried: “See how he’s looking at me! It’s about time you 
sent him away!” But K., seizing this opportunity, for by now he was absolutely confident, almost even to the point of 
indifference, that he would stay, said: “I’m not looking at you, only at your dress.” “Why my dress?” asked the landlady, 
agitated. K. shrugged. “Come,” said the landlady to the landlord, “he must be drunk, the lout. We’ll let him sleep off his 
stupor here,” and she gave an order that Pepi, who at a call from her had appeared out of the dark, unkempt, tired, 
casually holding a broom, should throw K. a cushion. 



XXV 


vv hen K. awoke, he thought at first that he had barely slept, the room had not changed, it was empty and warm, the 
walls in the dark, a single lightbulb over the beer taps, and outside the windows too, night. But when he stretched out, 
the pillow fell to the floor and the board and barrels creaked, Pepi came at once and he learned that it was already late 
evening and that he had slept for well over twelve hours. The landlady had asked for him several times during the day, as 
had Gerstacker, who had waited here in the dark in the morning over a beer while K. spoke with the landlady, but then 
hadn’t dared to disturb K., had since come back once looking for K., and finally even Frieda had supposedly come in and 
had stood for a moment beside K.; still, she had scarcely come because of K. but rather because she had to get some 
things ready here, for this evening she was supposed to take up her old duties again. “So she doesn’t like you anymore?” 
Pepi asked, while bringing him coffee and cake. Yet she didn’t ask maliciously, as she used to do, but sadly, as though she 
had meanwhile become acquainted with the malice of the world, in the face of which all one’s own malice gives way and 
becomes meaningless; she spoke to K. as though to a fellow sufferer, and when he was sipping the coffee and she thought 
she saw that it wasn’t sweet enough for him, she ran to get him a full sugar bowl. Still, her sadness hadn’t prevented her 
from prettying herself, perhaps even more today than last time; she had a wealth of bows and ribbons, which were 
plaited through her hair, and along the forehead and temples her hair had been carefully crimped, and around her neck 
she wore a small chain, which hung down into the low neckline of her blouse. When K., satisfied now that he had finally 
had enough sleep and was able to drink some good coffee, stealthily reached for a bow and attempted to undo it, Pepi 
said wearily: “Would you leave me alone,” and sat down on a barrel next to him. And K. didn’t even have to ask her 
about her sorrow, she herself began to talk right away, fixing her gaze on K.’s pot of coffee as though she needed some 
distraction even while she was talking, as though she were incapable, even while preoccupied with her sorrow, of 
abandoning herself completely to it, for that would exceed her strength. In the first place K. found out that he himself 
was to blame for Pepi’s misfortune but that she wasn’t reproaching him for that. And she nodded eagerly as she spoke, in 
order to forestall K.’s objections. First, he had taken Frieda from the taproom and thus enabled Pepi to advance. It would 
otherwise be difficult to imagine what could have induced Frieda to give up her post, she was just sitting there in the 
taproom like a spider in its web, had threads everywhere that only she knew of; stealing her away against her will would 
have been absolutely impossible; only love for an inferior, something in other words that was incompatible with her 
position, could drive her from her post. And Pepi? Had she ever thought of securing the position for herself? She was a 
chambermaid, had an insignificant and scarcely promising post; like all girls, she dreamed of a great future—one cannot 
prevent oneself from dreaming—but gave no serious thought to moving on, she had resigned herself to what she had 
already achieved. And then all of a sudden Frieda disappeared from the taproom; that had happened so suddenly that the 
landlord didn’t have a suitable replacement at hand, he looked about and his eye fell on Pepi, who had admittedly 
pushed her way to the fore. At the time she loved K. as she had never loved anybody else, for months she had sat 
downstairs in her tiny dark bedchamber and was prepared to spend years there unnoticed and at worst her entire life, 
and then all of a sudden K. had appeared, a hero, a rescuer of maidens, and had opened the way to the top for her. True, 
he didn’t know anything about her, hadn’t done it for her sake, but this didn’t lessen her gratitude, the night before she 
was taken on—it was not yet clear that she would be taken on, but it was quite likely—she spent hours talking to him 
and whispering thanks in his ear. And his deed became even more exalted in her eyes, for it was precisely Frieda he had 
burdened himself with; there was something incomprehensibly selfless about his having, with the aim of bringing Pepi to 
the fore, made Frieda his mistress, Frieda, an unattractive, oldish, thin girl with short, sparse hair, and, what’s more, a 
devious girl who always has some secret or other, which surely has something to do with her looks; if the wretchedness 
of her face and body is incontestable, then at least she must have some other secrets that nobody can check on, such as 
her supposed relationship with Klamm. And at the time Pepi even had thoughts such as these: is it possible that K. really 
loves Frieda, is he not deceiving himself, or could it be that he might only be deceiving Frieda, and so all that will happen 
is that Pepi will advance, and will K. then notice the mistake or no longer wish to hide it and no longer see Frieda, but 
only Pepi, which wasn’t necessarily an insane idea of Pepi’s, for she was certainly well able to compete with Frieda, one 
girl against another, nobody could deny it, and it was above all else Frieda’s position and the brilliance that Frieda had 
been able to give it that had blinded K. just then. And then Pepi had dreamed that once she had the position K. would 
come and plead with her, and then she would have the choice of either granting K.’s plea and losing the post, or of 
rejecting him and climbing higher. And she had planned to give up everything and to go down to him and to teach him 
the true love that he could never experience with Frieda and that is independent of every position of honor in the world. 
But that is not what happened. And what was to blame for that? K. above all, and then of course Frieda’s slyness. K. 
above all, for what does he want, and how strange a person is he? What is he striving for, what are the important things 
that make him so preoccupied and make him forget what is nearest and best and most beautiful? Pepi is sacrificed and 
everything is idiotic and everything is lost, and anybody who had the strength to set the entire Gentlemen’s Inn on fire 
and burn it down, without leaving a trace, to burn it up like a sheet of paper in a stove, today he would be Pepi’s chosen 
one. Well, so Pepi came to the taproom, it was four days ago today, shortly before lunch. The work here isn’t easy, it is 
almost murderous work, but then the things to be gained aren’t insignificant either. Pepi hadn’t simply lived from day to 
day before that, and in her wildest thoughts she would never have claimed this post for herself, but she had already made 



numerous observations, knew what was involved in the post, and hadn’t taken it on unprepared. You certainly couldn’t 
take it on unprepared, for if you did you would lose it in the first hour or two. Even if you were willing to conduct 
yourself like the chambermaids here. As a chambermaid, you do after a while feel quite lost and forgotten, it’s like 
working in a mine, at least it’s like that in the secretaries’ corridor, for days you see nobody other than the odd daytime 
parties, who flit about and don’t dare look up, nobody except for two or three other chambermaids, and they are just as 
embittered. In the morning you aren’t even allowed out of your room, the secretaries want to be left to themselves, the 
domestics carry in their meals from the kitchen, the chambermaids usually don’t have anything to do with that and 
during mealtimes they aren’t even allowed to appear in the corridor. It’s only while the gentlemen are at work that the 
chambermaids are allowed to tidy up, though not of course in the occupied rooms, but only in those that happen to be 
empty, and that work must be done very quietly so that the gentlemen’s work is not disturbed. But how is it possible to 
tidy up quietly if the gentlemen occupy the rooms for days at a time, and what’s more if the domestics, that dirty riffraff, 
also go about their business in there, so that when the room finally is turned over to the chambermaids, it is in such a 
state that not even the Flood could make it clean. Truly, they are highranking gentlemen, but you have to struggle hard 
to overcome your revulsion in order to be able to tidy up after them. The chambermaids really don’t have too much 
work, but it is strenuous. And never a kind word, nothing but constant reproaches, especially this, the most tormenting 
and most frequent of them all: that in the course of the tidying-up files have been lost. In reality nothing is ever lost, 
every scrap of paper is handed to the landlord, but files naturally do get lost, only not by the girls. And then commissions 
come and the girls have to leave their room while the commission is rummaging through their beds; of course the girls 
don’t have any possessions, their few things fit in a rucksack, but all the same the commission searches for hours. Of 
course it doesn’t find anything; how could files possibly end up there? What interest could girls have in files? Once again, 
though, the only results are the insults and threats conveyed by the disappointed commission through the landlord. And 
never any peace—not by day, not by night. Noise half the night and noise from earliest morning. If only one didn’t have 
to live there, but one must, for in between mealtimes it’s the chambermaids’ job to go and get little things from the 
kitchen when given the order, especially at night. Always the sudden banging of a fist on the chambermaids’ door, the 
dictating of the order, the rushing down to the kitchen, the shaking of the sleeping kitchen lads out of their sleep, the 
placing of the tray with the things that have been ordered outside the chambermaids’ door, where the domestics pick it 
up—how sad all of this is. But that isn’t the worst thing. The worst thing rather is when we get no orders; deep at night, 
sometimes at a time when everybody should be asleep and most people are finally asleep, something or other starts 
creeping about outside the chambermaids’ door. Then the girls climb out of their beds—the beds are arranged one above 
the other, there is really very little space, the entire maids’ room is actually no more than a large cabinet with three 
compartments—listen at the door, kneel down, and embrace one another in fear. And all this time you can hear the 
prowler at the door. By now everyone would be glad if he would finally come in, but nothing happens, nobody comes in. 
And you have to remind yourself that there doesn’t have to be any danger lurking there, maybe it’s only someone walking 
to and fro outside the door, wondering whether or not to place an order and in the end unable to decide to do so. Maybe 
that’s all it is, but maybe it’s something quite different. Actually you don’t even know the gentlemen, you have barely 
seen them. In any case, the girls inside are dying of fright and when it has finally become quiet outside they lean against 
the wall and don’t have the strength to climb back into their beds. That life again awaits Pepi, this very evening she’s 
supposed to take up her old place in the chambermaids’ room again. And why? Because of K. and Frieda. Back to the life 
she’s barely fled, not only with the help of K. but also through great efforts of her own. For while serving there the girls 
neglect their appearance, even those who are most careful otherwise. Who should they pretty themselves for? Nobody 
sees them, at most the kitchen staff; anybody happy with that is perfectly free to pretty herself. For the rest, though, to 
have to be constantly in their small room, or in the gentlemen’s rooms, which it’s silly and a waste to enter even simply 
wearing clean clothes. And always in that artificial light and stuffy air—the stove is constantly lit—and certainly always 
tired. The best way to spend the one free afternoon in the week is to sleep through it in some pantry off the kitchen, 
calmly and fearlessly. So why pretty oneself? You barely even get dressed. And then all of a sudden Pepi was transferred 
to the taproom, where, if you wanted to establish yourself, precisely the opposite was needed, where you were constantly 
being observed by people, including some quite spoiled and attentive gentlemen, so you always had to be as refined and 
pleasant-looking as possible. Well, that was quite a change. And Pepi may say of herself that she spared no effort. What 
would happen later on was of no concern to Pepi. She knew that she had the qualities needed for this post, was quite 
certain of it, and still had that belief, which nobody can take from her, not even today on the day of her defeat. Only 
having to prove herself in the early days, that was difficult, because she was after all only a poor chambermaid without 
clothes or jewels, and because the gentlemen hadn’t the patience to wait and see how you turn out but wanted a barmaid 
right away, without any gap, as is only appropriate, for they turn aside if that isn’t the case. One might think their 
demands weren’t all that great, for after all even Frieda could satisfy them. But that is not so. Pepi often thought about 
this, often got together with Frieda, and for a time even slept with her. It is not easy to figure out Frieda and anybody 
who doesn’t pay close attention—well, do any of the gentlemen pay close attention?—is immediately misled by her. 
Nobody realizes as keenly as Frieda herself how wretched she looks; the first time you see her letting down her hair, say, 
you clutch your hands with pity, and if everything were done by rights, a girl of that sort should not even be a 
chambermaid; she knows it too, and many nights she wept over it, pressed herself up against Pepi, and wound Pepi’s hair 
around her own head. But when she’s on duty, all her doubts disappear, she thinks she’s the most beautiful of all and 
knows how to convince everybody of that. She understands people, and that is her true skill. And is quick to lie and 
deceive so that people don’t have time to take a closer look at her. Of course in the long run that isn’t enough, people do 
have eyes, and in the end they would be proved right. But no sooner has she noticed this kind of danger than she comes 
up with some other measure, most recently, for instance, her relationship with Klamm. Her relationship with Klamm! If 
you don’t believe that, you can always check, go to Klamm and ask him. How sly, oh how sly! And if, say, you don’t dare 
go to Klamm with a question like that, and if you aren’t admitted with some infinitely more important questions and 
Klamm shuts himself off completely from you—only from you and people of your sort, since Frieda, for instance, skips in 
to see him whenever she likes—if that is so, then you can still check the matter, all you need do is wait. Klamm won’t be 



able to tolerate such a false rumor for long, he must after all be wildly eager to discover what is being said about him in 
the taproom and in the public rooms, all this is of the greatest importance to him, and if it’s wrong, then he will correct it 
at once. But he hasn’t corrected it, so it doesn’t need to be corrected, it is the utter truth. All you actually see is Frieda 
taking beer into Klamm’s room and then coming out with the payment, but Frieda describes what one cannot see, and 
one has to take her at her word. But she doesn’t even describe it, she isn’t about to blurt out secrets like that, no, all 
around her the secrets blurt out on their own and once they’re blurted out, she herself no longer hesitates to talk about 
them, modestly, without making claims, referring only to matters that are already common knowledge. But not to 
everything, not, for instance, to the fact that ever since she came to the taproom Klamm has been drinking less beer than 
he used to, not a great deal less, but clearly less all the same, she says nothing about this; well, there may be various 
reasons for that, beer has lost its appeal for Klamm just now or maybe he even forgot all about beer drinking over Frieda. 
So at any rate, however astonishing this may seem, Frieda is Klamm’s mistress. How could anything that is good enough 
for Klamm fail to draw admiration from the others, and so before you know what is happening Frieda has become a great 
beauty, a girl who is made to fit the needs of the taproom and is almost too beautiful, too powerful; but now the taproom 
is barely good enough for her. And people even find it odd that she’s still in the taproom; to be a barmaid is no small 
thing; from that point of view her relationship with Klamm seems quite credible; but once the barmaid has become 
Klamm’s mistress, why does he leave her in the taproom, especially so long? Why doesn’t he lead her higher? One can tell 
people a thousand times that there’s no contradiction here, that Klamm has definite reasons for acting like this, or that 
Frieda will be raised all of a sudden, perhaps even in the very near future, but this has barely any effect, people have 
definite ideas and in the end they refuse to let sleight-of-hand of any kind distract them. Nobody even doubted anymore 
that Frieda is the mistress of Klamm; even those who obviously knew better had become too tired to doubt it, “In the 
name of the devil, be Klamm’s mistress,” they were thinking, “but if you are that already, we want to see signs of it in 
your rising up.” But they saw no such signs and Frieda remained in the taproom, and secretly she was even quite happy 
that everything remained as it was. But she lost prestige among the people; this couldn’t of course have escaped her 
notice, she usually notices things even before they happen. A really charming beautiful girl, once settled in the taproom, 
doesn’t have to use tricks; so long as she is beautiful, barring some particularly unfortunate coincidence, she will remain a 
barmaid. But a girl like Frieda has to worry about her position constantly, though of course she doesn’t show it, 
understandably enough; instead she usually complains and curses the post. But in secret she is constantly observing the 
general mood. And so she saw that people were becoming indifferent, that they no longer thought it worthwhile to lift up 
their eyes when Frieda came in, that even the domestics no longer bothered with her but rather clung for understandable 
reasons to Olga and girls of that sort, and she also saw from the landlord’s conduct that she was becoming less and less 
indispensable, one couldn’t continue inventing new stories about Klamm, there’s a limit to everything—and so dear 
Frieda decided to try something new. But who could possibly have seen through that right away! Pepi suspected it, but 
unfortunately she failed to see through it. Frieda decided to create a scandal; she, Klamm’s mistress, would throw herself 
at the first comer, if possible at the lowest of the low. This would cause a stir, they would talk about it a long time and 
finally, finally they will once again remember what it means to be Klamm’s mistress and what it means to reject this 
honor in the intoxication of a new love. The only difficulty was how to find the appropriate man with whom this clever 
game could be played. It couldn’t be an acquaintance of Frieda’s, not even one of the domestics, he would probably have 
stared wide-eyed at her and gone his way, above all else he wouldn’t have maintained sufficient seriousness, and it would 
have been impossible even with the greatest eloquence to spread the rumor that Frieda had been accosted by him, hadn’t 
been able to ward him off, and had in a moment of oblivion succumbed to him. And even if it had to be the lowest of the 
low, it still had to be someone of whom one could credibly claim that despite his dull and unrefined manner he longed 
for nobody but Frieda and had no higher wish—good heavens!—than to marry Frieda. But even if it had to be a common 
man, perhaps lower even than a laborer, far lower than a laborer, then he would still have to be a man who wouldn’t 
make you the laughingstock of every girl and might even seem attractive to some judicious girl. But where do you find a 
man like that? Another girl would probably have spent her entire life vainly looking for him, but Frieda’s good fortune 
guides the surveyor into the taproom, perhaps on the very evening that the plan first crosses her mind. The surveyor! So 
what is K. thinking of? What extraordinary ideas go through his head? Is there something special that he wants to 
achieve? A good appointment, a prize? Does he want something of that sort? Well then he should have gone about the 
whole thing very differently from the very start. He is nothing, though; it’s painful even to think about his situation. He’s 
a surveyor, perhaps that is something since he has learned a trade, but if you don’t have any idea what to do with that, 
it’s still nothing. And he still makes demands; without having the least bit of support he makes demands, not directly but 
you can still see he’s making certain demands, and naturally this is irritating enough. For did he not know that even a 
chambermaid demeans herself somewhat if she talks to him at any length. And then with all these special demands of his, 
on that very first evening he goes and falls with a thud into the crudest trap. So is he not ashamed of himself? Well, what 
was it about Frieda that won him over? For he could own up to it now. Had she really succeeded in pleasing him, that 
thin yellowish creature? Oh no, he never even looked at her, she simply told him that she was Klamm’s mistress; that still 
struck him as a novelty at the time and so he was lost. But then she had to move out, there was naturally no room for her 
at the Gentlemen’s Inn anymore. Pepi saw her again the morning before the move, the staff had come running, everybody 
was eager to get a look. And she still had such power that people pitied her; everybody, even her enemies, pitied her; so 
at the very beginning her calculation proved correct; her having thrown herself away on a man such as that seemed 
incomprehensible to everyone, a stroke of fate; the little kitchen maids, who of course admire every barmaid, were 
inconsolable. Even Pepi was affected by it, even she couldn’t completely resist, though her attention was actually directed 
elsewhere. She noticed that Frieda wasn’t all that sad. But basically it was a terrible misfortune that had befallen her, she 
herself acted as though she were very unhappy, but that wasn’t good enough, Pepi wouldn’t allow herself to be deceived 
by that game. What kept her going? Perhaps the happiness of her new love? Well, there could be no question of that. But 
what else could it be? Where did she get the strength to be as coolly amicable as ever, even with Pepi, who was regarded 
as her successor. Pepi hadn’t the time to think about all this just then, she had too much to do with the preparations for 
the new post. She was probably supposed to start in a few hours and had no beautiful hairdo, no elegant dress, no fine 



underclothing, no serviceable shoes. All of that had to be put together in a few hours; if you could not fit yourself out 
properly, then it was better to relinquish the post entirely, for otherwise you would certainly lose it before half an hour 
had gone by. Well, she almost managed. She has a special talent for hairdressing, the landlady once asked her for a 
hairdo, it’s a special nimbleness with her hands that has been given to her, but then her thick hair is easy to manage. For 
the dress too there was help at hand. Her two colleagues remained loyal to her, they regard it as something of an honor 
when a girl from within their own group becomes a barmaid, and besides, later on, if Pepi had gained power she could 
have provided them with some advantages. One of the girls had left some precious material, her treasure, lying around 
for a long time, she had often let the others admire it and probably dreamed of putting it to splendid use at some point, 
but then—and that was nicely done on her part—since Pepi needed it, she gave it up. And both of them helped her very 
eagerly with the sewing; had they been sewing for themselves, they couldn’t have shown greater zeal. It was even 
cheerful and gratifying work. They sat there, each on her own bed, one above the other, sewing and singing, passing the 
finished pieces and accessories up and down. When Pepi thinks about it, her heart grows even heavier at the thought that 
everything was in vain and that she is going back emptyhanded to her friends. What a misfortune and how frivolously it 
had been brought about, especially by K. How pleased everyone had been about the dress. It seemed a guarantee of 
success, and after it was finished and they had found room for one more small ribbon, the last doubts vanished. And isn’t 
the dress really beautiful? It’s already crushed and a little stained, Pepi didn’t even have a second dress, she had to wear 
this one day and night, but you can still see how beautiful it is, it’s something not even that accursed Barnabas woman 
could have come up with. And then the way you can draw it tight and loosen it again as you wish, at the top and the 
bottom, and the way, although it’s only a dress, it can be so easily changed, was a particular advantage and was actually 
something she had invented. Of course she isn’t difficult to sew for, Pepi wasn’t boasting about this, anything will look 
good on healthy young girls. It was far more difficult to get hold of underclothing and boots and this actually is where 
the misfortune begins. Here, too, her girlfriends helped out as best they could, but they weren’t able to do much. For it 
was only coarse underclothing that she gathered and sewed, and instead of boots with high heels she had to make do 
with slippers, which you feel better hiding than showing. They consoled Pepi: after all, Frieda didn’t dress very prettily 
either and traipsed about so sloppily at times that the guests would rather be served by the cellar boys than by her. That 
was true, but this was something Frieda could permit herself, for she had already won favor and prestige; if at some point 
a lady shows up dirty and carelessly dressed, that only makes her all the more enticing, but what about a novice like 
Pepi? And in any case Frieda was completely incapable of dressing well; she’s utterly lacking in taste; if a person happens 
to have yellowish skin, then she is of course stuck with it; she needn’t, like Frieda, deck herself out in a cream blouse 
with a low neckline, and almost blind you with the sight of all that yellow. And even if that hadn’t been so, she was 
really too stingy to dress well; everything she earned she held on to, nobody knew what for. On duty she didn’t need 
money, she made do with lies and dodges, Pepi could not and would not follow this example; she was therefore justified 
in prettying herself in this way so as to show herself to her best advantage, especially at the start. Had she had great 
resources to draw on, she would, in spite of Frieda’s slyness, in spite of K.’s foolishness, have emerged the victor. Things 
certainly got off to a good start. She had already acquainted herself with the few little skills and bits of knowledge that 
were necessary. No sooner was she in the taproom than she had settled in. At work nobody missed Frieda. It wasn’t until 
the second day that a number of guests asked where Frieda was. There hadn’t been any mistakes, the landlord was 
satisfied; on the first day in his anxiety he was always in the taproom, later on he came only now and then, and finally, 
since the cashbook tallied—the receipts were even a little higher on average than in Frieda’s day—he handed everything 
over to Pepi. She came up with a few innovations. Frieda had, not out of diligence but rather out of stinginess, 
imperiousness, and fear of giving up her rights to others, supervised the domestics, to some extent anyhow, particularly 
when there was somebody looking; by contrast, Pepi assigned that entire task to the cellar boys, who are more adept at it. 
That way she could spend more time on the gentlemen’s rooms; the guests were quickly served, but she could still say a 
few words to each one, unlike Frieda, who claimed that she was reserving herself for Klamm alone and took every word, 
every approach from other men to be an insult to Klamm. But of course that was clever of her, for if she ever let anyone 
approach her, it was an enormous favor. But Pepi hates tricks like that, and in any case they’re not useful when you’re 
just starting there. Pepi was friendly to each of the customers and each one repaid her with his friendliness. All of them 
were clearly pleased with the change; when the exhausted gentlemen finally manage to sit down over beer for a moment, 
you can literally transform them with a glance or a shrug of the shoulders. So eagerly did all of them run their hands 
through Pepi’s curls that she probably had to redo her hair ten times a day; nobody can resist the lure of these curls and 
bows, not even K., who is so absentminded otherwise. And that’s the way those exciting, strenuous, but successful days 
flew by. If only they hadn’t flown by so quickly, if only there had been a few more of them! Four days are too few, even 
when you’re exerting yourself to the point of exhaustion, perhaps a fifth day would have been enough, but four days were 
too few. True, in those four days Pepi had found some patrons and friends; if she could have trusted all of the looks she 
was given every time she came in with mugs of beer, she would be awash in a sea of friendship; a clerk called Bratmeier 
is crazy about her, he bestowed on her this small chain and a pendant, which he had put his portrait into, that certainly 
was cheeky of him—that and a few other things had happened, but still it had only been four days; but if Pepi put her 
mind to it, in four days Frieda could almost be forgotten, though not completely, but all the same she would have been 
forgotten, perhaps even earlier, if she hadn’t taken the precaution of putting her name on people’s lips with her big 
scandal; in this way she had become a novelty to people, simply out of curiosity they would have liked to see her again; 
the very thing they had grown sick and tired of now held some attraction for them again, thanks to K., whom they 
regarded with utter indifference otherwise, though they wouldn’t have given up Pepi in exchange, so long as she was 
there making her presence felt in the taproom, but they are mostly older gentlemen, cumbersome in their habits, it does 
take a few days for them to get used to a new barmaid, no matter how advantageous the change may be; quite against 
the wishes of the gentlemen themselves it does take a few days, maybe only five, but four aren’t enough, for despite 
everything they regarded Pepi merely as a temporary. And then possibly the greatest misfortune, that in those four days, 
Klamm, even though he had been in the village those first two days, didn’t come down to the public room. Had he come, 
that would have been the decisive test for Pepi, a test, incidentally, that she was least afraid of and even looked forward 



to. She wouldn’t—but of course it’s best not to go near matters like that with words—wouldn’t have become Klamm’s 
mistress and wouldn’t have lied her way up to a position like that, but she could have put the beer glass down on the 
table at least as nicely as Frieda had done, could have welcomed the guests in a pleasant manner and taken leave of them 
just as pleasantly, without any of Frieda’s pushiness, and if Klamm ever looks for anything in a girl’s eyes, then Pepi’s 
eyes would have completely satisfied him. But why did he not come? By chance? Pepi had even believed that at the time. 
During those two days she expected him any moment, and even during the night she waited for him. “No, Klamm will 
come,” she thought constantly, running back and forth simply out of restless expectation and the wish to be the first to 
see him the moment he came. This constant disappointment made her tired, perhaps that’s why she did not accomplish as 
much as she might have accomplished. When she had the time, she sneaked up to the corridor, which the staff is strictly 
forbidden to enter, squeezed into an alcove, and waited. “If Klamm would only come,” she thought, “if only I could take 
the gentleman out of his room and carry him in my arms down to the public room. I wouldn’t collapse under the burden, 
no matter how big it was.” But he did not come. In those corridors upstairs it’s so silent, one cannot imagine it if one 
hasn’t been there. It’s so silent that one cannot stand it there for long, the silence drives one away. Again and again, ten 
times, Pepi was driven away, but ten times she went back up. That was quite pointless. If Klamm wanted to come, then 
he would come, but if he did not want to come, Pepi would not entice him out, even though with her pounding heart she 
was almost suffocating in the alcove. It was pointless, but if he didn’t come, then almost everything else was pointless, 
too. And he did not come. Pepi now knows why Klamm didn’t come. Frieda would have been wonderfully amused had 
she been able to see Pepi in the alcove in the corridor, with both hands on her heart. Klamm didn’t come down because 
Frieda wouldn’t let him. It wasn’t through her pleas that she had accomplished this, her pleas don’t reach Klamm. But 
she, the spider, has connections nobody knows anything about. When Pepi says something to a guest, she says it openly, 
the next table can hear it; Frieda has nothing to say to them, she puts the beer on the table and leaves; all one can hear is 
the rustling of her silk petticoat, the only thing she spends money on. But when she does say something, she does not do 
so openly, she whispers it to the guest, bending down so that the people at the next table prick up their ears. The things 
she says are probably quite trivial, but not always, she does have connections, uses some to support others, and if most of 
them lead nowhere—who would want to have to bother about Frieda all the time?—one or the other of those connections 
does work. And she now began to exploit these connections, K. gave her the opportunity to do so; instead of sitting with 
her and keeping watch over her, he hardly ever stays at home, wanders about, has discussions here and there, is attentive 
to everything, only not to Frieda, and in order to give her even more freedom moves from the Bridge Inn into the empty 
schoolhouse. What a wonderful way to begin a honeymoon. Well, Pepi is certainly the last one who will reproach K. for 
not being able to stand being with Frieda; one simply cannot stand being with her. But then why hasn’t he left her 
altogether, why has he gone back to her again and again, why has he created the impression through his wanderings that 
he is fighting for her. It even looked as if it was only through his contact with Frieda that he had discovered his actual 
insignificance, and in an effort to make himself worthy of Frieda and somehow claw his way to the top, he had 
abandoned their life together temporarily, but only in order to be able to make up later on for the privations without 
being disturbed. Meanwhile Frieda loses no time, she sits in the schoolhouse, to which she probably steered K., and 
observes the Gentlemen’s Inn and observes K. She has excellent messengers at hand, namely, K.’s assistants, whom K.— 
this is incomprehensible, even if you know K. it’s incomprehensible—leaves entirely to her. She sends them to her old 
friends, reawakens their memories of her, complains of being held captive by a man such as K., agitates against Pepi, 
announces she’ll soon be back, asks for help, begs them not to reveal anything to Klamm, acts as though Klamm has to be 
protected and can therefore on no account be allowed down to the taproom. What to some she makes out to be 
consideration for Klamm, she uses with the landlord as an example of her success, pointing out that Klamm doesn’t come 
down anymore; how could he come if the person serving in the taproom is only a Pepi; true, it isn’t the landlord’s fault, 
for this Pepi was the best replacement he was able to find, only she won’t do, not even for a few days. K. knows nothing 
about all these activities of Frieda’s; when he’s not wandering about, he lies at her feet unawares while she counts the 
hours that keep her from the taproom. But the assistants do more than carry messages, they also serve to make K. jealous 
and to keep his blood warm. Frieda has known the assistants since childhood, they certainly don’t have secrets to keep 
from one another anymore, but in K.’s honor they begin to long for each other, and the danger for K. is that this will turn 
into a great love. And K. does everything Frieda wants, even the most contradictory things, allows himself to become 
jealous because of the assistants, but permits the three of them to stay together while he wanders off on his own. It’s 
almost as if he were Frieda’s third assistant. Finally Frieda decides, on the strength of her observations, to strike a great 
blow, she decides to return. And it actually is high time for that, it’s admirable how this sly Frieda senses it and takes 
advantage of it, Frieda’s inimitable skill lies in her powers of observation and resolve; if Pepi had that, how different her 
life would be! Had Frieda only stayed in the schoolhouse another day or two, Pepi cannot be driven out, is a barmaid for 
good, loved and kept by all, has earned enough money to add some splendid things to her meager wardrobe, and in 
another day or two Klamm can no longer be kept from the public room by means of intrigue, he comes, drinks, feels 
comfortable, and if he even notices Frieda’s absence he is extremely pleased with the change, another day or two and 
Frieda with her scandal, her connections, the assistants, all of that, is completely forgotten, she’s never mentioned again. 
Then she might cling to K. all the more tightly, and might if she were capable of this truly learn to love him? No, that 
wouldn’t happen either. For even K. doesn’t need more than a day to become tired of her and to recognize how dreadfully 
she deceives him in everything, in her so-called beauty, in her so-called fidelity, and most of all in her so-called love of 
Klamm; only one day more, that’s all it takes for him to chase her and that whole filthy assistant mess from the house; 
even K. doesn’t need any more than that. And just then, between these two dangers, when the grave is beginning to close 
above her, K. in his simplemindedness keeps the last narrow path open for her, just then she takes to her heels. All of a 
sudden—and this is something hardly anybody was expecting anymore, for it goes against nature—all of a sudden it is 
she who is pushing away K., who still loves her and constantly pursues her, and it is she who with some helpful pressure 
from friends and assistants appears to the landlord as a savior, all the more enticing owing to her scandal, desired by the 
lowest as well as the highest, as has been proved, but who was only enthralled with the lowest for a moment and soon 
pushed him away, as is only fitting, and is as unattainable for him and for everyone else as she used to be, except that 



earlier one had just doubted all this but now one had been persuaded again. So she returns, the landlord with a side 
glance at Pepi hesitates—should he sacrifice the barmaid who proved her worth?—but he’s soon persuaded, so much 
speaks in favor of Frieda, especially since she’ll woo Klamm back to the public rooms. And now it’s already evening. Pepi 
won’t wait until Frieda comes and makes a triumphant show out of taking on the post. She has already handed over the 
cashbook to the landlady, she can leave. The bed compartment in the chambermaids’ room downstairs is prepared for 
her, she will go down, be greeted by her tearful friends, rip the dress from her body, the ribbons from her hair, and stuff 
everything into a corner where it is well hidden and doesn’t needlessly remind her of times that ought to be forgotten. 
Then she will take the big bucket and the broom, clench her teeth, and get down to work. But first she had to tell all this 
to K., who even now couldn’t have made this out without some help, so that he for once would see clearly how horribly 
he has treated Pepi and how unhappy he has made her. Of course he too has been subjected to nothing but mistreatment. 

Pepi had finished. Breathing deeply, she wiped a few tears from her eyes and cheeks and looked at K., nodding her 
head as though she wanted to say that this had really nothing at all to do with her misfortune, she would bear it and did 
not need help or consolation from anybody, least of all from K., for she knew a great deal about life, despite her youth, 
and her misfortune only confirmed her knowledge, but it certainly had to do with K.; she had wanted to hold a mirror up 
to him, and even after all her hopes had been dashed she had thought it was still necessary to do so. 

“What a wild imagination you have, Pepi,” said K. “It’s not at all true that you’ve only just discovered all this, those are 
only dreams from your dark narrow chambermaids’ room downstairs, which are not out of place there, but here in the 
public taproom they sound odd. You couldn’t make your mark here with ideas like that, well, that’s quite understandable. 
Even the dress and hairdo you boast about are nothing but the evil spawn of that darkness and of those beds in your 
room; they’re no doubt all very fine down there, but here everyone laughs at them, secretly or openly. And what else 
were you saying? That I was mistreated and deceived? No, dear Pepi, I was as little mistreated and deceived as you were. 
It’s true, for the moment Frieda has left me, or has, as you put it, taken to her heels with an assistant, you have certainly 
caught a glimmer of the truth, and it is also really quite unlikely that she will ever become my wife, but it is absolutely 
untrue that I would have grown tired of her, let alone that I would have driven her away the very next day or indeed that 
she would have deceived me, as otherwise a woman might deceive a man. You chambermaids are used to spying through 
a keyhole, and so from the tiny details that you actually see you often draw grand but false conclusions about the whole 
thing. The result is that for example in this case I know far less than you do. I certainly cannot give as detailed an 
explanation as you can of the reasons why Frieda left me. The most likely explanation, it seems to me, is the one you 
mentioned but didn’t use, namely my neglect of her. That’s unfortunately true, I did neglect her, but there were specific 
reasons for that, which are irrelevant here; I would be happy if she returned, but then I would immediately start 
neglecting her again. That’s how it is. When she was with me, I was always away on those wanderings that you ridicule; 
now that she’s gone, I have almost nothing to do, am tired, and I desire to have even less to do. Don’t you have any 
advice for me, Pepi?” “Oh, yes,” said Pepi, becoming animated all of a sudden and seizing K. by the shoulder, “both of us 
were deceived, let’s stay together, come on down with me to the girls.” “So long as you complain about being deceived,” 
said K., “I cannot reach an understanding with you. You’re constantly wishing to have been deceived, because it’s 
flattering and because it moves you. But the truth is that you aren’t suited for that position. How clear that unsuitability 
must be if even I, the most ignorant person in your opinion, can see it. You’re a good girl, Pepi, but it isn’t so easy to see 
that; I, for one, initially considered you cruel and arrogant, but you’re not, you’re simply confused by this position, which 
confuses you because you aren’t suited to it. I don’t want to say that the position is too lofty for you, it’s really not such 
an exceptional position, but looked at more closely, perhaps it is somewhat more honorable than your previous position; 
but on the whole there is no great difference, the two are really confusingly similar, one could almost claim that it would 
be preferable to be a chambermaid rather than serve in the taproom, for one is always surrounded by secretaries there, 
while here, though one may serve the superiors of the secretaries in the public rooms, one must waste one’s time with the 
lowest riffraff, like me, for instance; by rights I’m not allowed to spend my time anywhere except here in the taproom, so 
is it such an enormous honor to associate with me? Well, it seems so to you and you may have your reasons for that. But 
that’s why you are unsuitable. It’s a position like any other, but to you it is heaven, so you seize everything with 
exaggerated eagerness and pretty yourself just as, in your opinion, the angels pretty themselves—but in reality they’re 
different—you tremble for the position, feel you’re constantly being hounded, seek to win over through exaggerated 
friendliness everyone who could to your mind support you, but you only disturb and disgust them, for what they want at 
the inn is peace, and not the barmaids’ worries on top of their own worries. It is possible that after Frieda’s departure 
none of the high-ranking guests noticed what had happened, but today they know it and really long for Frieda, since 
Frieda must have managed everything quite differently. No matter how she is otherwise and no matter how high a regard 
she had for her position, on duty she was highly experienced, cool and restrained, you even stress that yourself, though 
you obviously haven’t learned anything from the example. Did you ever notice that look of hers? That surely was no 
longer the look of a barmaid, it was almost the look of a landlady. That look of hers swept over everything, but also took 
in each person, and the glance accorded to each one was still sufficiently strong to conquer him. Who cares that perhaps 
she was rather thin, rather old, that one could imagine more plentiful hair; those are trifles compared with what she 
really had in her possession, and anybody who found these shortcomings disturbing would simply have demonstrated his 
incapacity to appreciate higher things. One certainly cannot reproach Klamm for that; it’s only because of your mistaken 
point of view as an inexperienced young girl that you cannot believe in Klamm’s love for Frieda. To you, Klamm seems 
unattainable—and rightly so—you therefore think Frieda couldn’t have approached Klamm either. You are mistaken. On 
this question I would rely solely on Frieda’s word even if I didn’t have unmistakable proof. No matter how unbelievable 
this may seem to you, and no matter how difficult it may be for you to reconcile it with your notions of the world, of 
officialdom, of refinement, and of the effect of female beauty, it is true all the same that just as we sit here and I take 
your hand in mine they sat there side by side, Klamm and Frieda, as if it were the most natural thing in the world, and he 
came down here of his own free will, even hurried down, nobody was lying in wait for him in the corridor and leaving 
other tasks undone, Klamm himself had to go to the trouble of coming down, and the defects in Frieda’s clothing that 
would have horrified you did not disturb him at all. You don’t want to believe her! And you don’t realize how you’re 



exposing yourself, and the lack of experience you are revealing in this way. Even someone who knew nothing of her 
relationship with Klamm would certainly have to recognize by observing her nature that it had been molded by someone 
who was more than you and me and all of the people in the village and that the conversations between them went 
beyond the jokes that go back and forth between guests and waitresses and that seem to be your goal in life. But I’m 
being unjust toward you. You yourself do recognize Frieda’s good qualities, only you’re interpreting everything 
incorrectly, you think she’s simply using all of this for her own purposes and to some evil end, or even as a weapon 
against you. No, Pepi, even if she had arrows like that, she could not shoot them at such close range. And selfish? One 
could rather say that by sacrificing the things she already owned and the things she might have expected to gain she gave 
the two of us the chance to prove ourselves in a higher position, but we have disappointed her, and we’re even forcing 
her to come back. I don’t know whether that is so, nor am I certain of my guilt, it’s only when I compare myself with you 
that such things come to mind; it is as if both of us had struggled too hard, too noisily, too childishly, too naively to 
obtain something that can be easily and imperceptibly gained through, say, Frieda’s tranquillity and Frieda’s reserve, and 
had done so by weeping, scratching, and tugging, just as a child tugs at the tablecloth but doesn’t gain anything and only 
tears down all that splendor and puts it out of his reach forever—I don’t know whether that is so, but I certainly do know 
that it’s more like that than as you say.” “Oh, well,” said Pepi, “you’re in love with Frieda because she ran away from 
you, it’s not hard to be in love with her when she’s gone. But even if everything is as you would have it, and even if all 
this, even your ridicule of me, is justified—what are you going to do now? Frieda has left you, neither my explanation 
nor yours gives you any hope that she’ll return, and even if she does, in the meantime you’ll have to stay somewhere, it’s 
cold and you don’t have work or a bed, so come to us, you’ll like my friends, we’ll make you comfortable, you’ll help us 
with our work, which is really too heavy for girls to do on their own, we girls won’t have to fend for ourselves anymore, 
and we will no longer be afraid at night. Come to us! My friends know Frieda too, we’ll tell you stories about her until 
you have grown tired of them. Do come! We have pictures of Frieda too and we’ll show them to you. In those days Frieda 
was even more unassuming than she is now, you’ll barely recognize her, at most by her eyes, which had a sly expression 
even then. So will you come?” “Is that permitted? Yesterday there was after all a big scandal because I was caught in 
your corridor.” “Because you were caught; but when you are with us, you won’t be caught. Nobody will know about you, 
except for the three of us. Ah, it’ll be fun. Life there now seems more bearable to me than it did only a moment ago. 
Perhaps I won’t even lose that much by having to go away from here. Listen, even with only the three of us we weren’t 
bored, one must sweeten the bitterness of life, it’s already been made bitter for us in our youth to ensure that our tongues 
don’t get spoiled, the three of us stick together, we live as pleasantly as possible there, you will like Henriette in 
particular, but Emilie too, I have already told them about you, there one listens to such stories with incredulity, as though 
nothing could ever happen outside that room, it’s warm and narrow, and we huddle all the more closely; no, even though 
we depend on each other, we haven’t become tired of each other; on the contrary, whenever I think of my friends I’m 
almost glad to be returning; why should I climb any higher than they; that’s precisely what kept us together, that for all 
three of us the future was blocked off in the same way, but then I broke through and was separated from them; I didn’t 
forget them of course and my first concern was how to help them; my own position was still uncertain—I had no idea just 
how uncertain—and it wasn’t long before I talked to the landlord and Henriette and Emilie. Concerning Henriette, the 
landlord wasn’t altogether intransigent, but for Emilie, who’s much older than the two of us, she’s about Frieda’s age, he 
held out no hope. But, believe it or not, they have no wish to leave, they know the life that they’re leading there is 
miserable but they’ve already reconciled themselves to it, the dear souls; I think their tears over my departure were 
mostly out of grief that I had to leave the room we share and go out into the cold—there, everything outside the room 
seems cold—and that I had to cope with strange tall people in strange tall rooms for the sole purpose of making a living, 
which after all I had been doing quite successfully in our common household. They probably won’t be at all astonished 
when I return and will weep for a while and bewail my fate only so as to let me have my way. But then they’ll see you 
and realize that it was actually a good thing that I went off. It’ll make them happy to see that we now have a man who 
will help us and protect us, and they’ll simply be delighted that all this must be kept secret and that through this secret 
we will be bound together even more closely than we were before. Come, oh please, come to us! There will be no 
obligation, you won’t be confined to our room all the time, as we are. Then, when spring comes and you find a refuge 
somewhere else and don’t like being with us anymore, you can of course leave, but even then you must keep this secret 
and not give us away, since that would be our last hour at the Gentlemen’s Inn; and in other ways, too, you must 
naturally be careful while you are with us and not go showing yourself anywhere unless we’ve said that there’s no danger 
there, and in general you must follow our advice; that’s the only thing that binds you and surely you’re just as keen about 
this as we are, but otherwise you’re completely free, the work we’ll assign you won’t be too difficult, you need have no 
fear of that. So will you come?” “How much longer is it till spring?” asked K. “Till spring?” repeated Pepi, “the winter 
here is long, a very long winter, and monotonous. But we don’t complain about that down there, we’re safe from the 
winter. Of course at some point spring does come and summer too, and they certainly have their day, but in one’s 
memory spring and summer seem so short, as if they didn’t last much longer than two days, and sometimes even on these 
days, throughout the most beautiful day, snow falls.” 

Just then the door opened, Pepi gave a start, her thoughts had strayed too far from the taproom, but it was not Frieda, 
it was the landlady. She feigned surprise on finding K. still here, K. excused himself by saying that he had been waiting 
for the landlady, he also thanked her for the permission he had been given to spend the night here. The landlady could 
not understand why K. had waited for her. K. said he had the impression that the landlady wanted to say something else 
to him, and he begged her pardon if he had been mistaken, besides he had to leave, he had left the school, where he was 
janitor, to its own devices for too long, that summons yesterday was to blame for everything, he didn’t have enough 
experience in such matters yet, it would certainly never happen again, never again would he create unpleasantness for 
the landlady, like yesterday. And he bowed with the intention of leaving. The landlady gazed at K., as if she were 
dreaming. Her gaze detained K. longer than he had intended. And now she was even smiling a little, having only just 
been awakened, as it were, by the astonished expression on K.’s face; it was as though she were expecting an answer to 
her smile and woke up only because the answer failed to come. “Yesterday, I think it was, you were so cheeky as to say 



something about my dress.” K. couldn’t remember. “You cannot remember? Cheekiness is often followed by cowardice.” 
K. excused himself, yesterday he had been tired and might have said something like that, in any case he couldn’t 
remember anymore. Besides, what could he have said about the landlady’s clothes? That they were so beautiful that he 
had never before seen anything like them. At any rate he had never seen a landlady working in such clothes. “Stop 
making comments like that,” the landlady said quickly, “I do not want to hear another word from you about the clothes. 
My clothes are no concern of yours. I forbid you to talk about them, once and for all.” K. bowed again and went to the 
door. “Well, what does that mean,” the landlady called after him, “that you’ve never seen a landlady working in such 
clothes. What’s the point of senseless comments like that? That makes no sense at all. What are you trying to say?” K. 
turned around and asked the landlady not to get upset. Of course it was a pointless comment. Besides, he knew absolutely 
nothing about clothes. In the situation he was in every clean, unpatched dress seemed valuable to him. He had simply 
been surprised to see the landlady appear at night in the corridor in such a beautiful evening dress among all those barely 
dressed men, that was all. “Well, then,” said the landlady, “you finally seem to have remembered the comment you made 
yesterday. And now you’re topping it off with some more nonsense. As for your not knowing anything about clothes, that 
is true. But in that case—and I am requesting this of you in all seriousness—do also refrain from passing judgment on the 
valuableness of clothes or the inappropriateness of evening dresses and so on. Besides”—it was if a cold shudder went 
running through her—“you may have nothing to do with my clothes, do you hear?” And since K. was about to turn away 
again without saying a word, she asked: “So where did you acquire your knowledge of clothes?” K. shrugged and said 
that he had no such knowledge. “You have no such knowledge,” said the landlady, “then you shouldn’t act as though you 
do. Come to the office, I’ll show you something, and then you will, I hope, cease being cheeky for good.” She went 
through the door first; Pepi leaped over to K.; under the pretext of settling K.’s account, they quickly reached agreement; 
this was quite easy since K. knew the courtyard, which had a gate leading into the side street; by the gate was a small 
door behind which Pepi would be standing in about an hour and which she would open on the third knock. 

The private office was opposite the taproom, all he had to do now was cross the corridor, the landlady already stood in 
the illuminated office, looking impatiently in K.’s direction. But there was another interruption. Gerstacker had been 
waiting in the corridor and wanted to speak to K. It wasn’t easy to shake him off, even the landlady helped out by chiding 
Gerstacker for his intrusiveness. “So where to? So where to?” Gerstacker could still be heard calling even after the door 
had been closed, and his words were disagreeably interspersed with sighs and coughs. 

It was a small overheated room. By the end walls were a reading stand and an iron safe, along the side walls a 
wardrobe and an ottoman. Most of the room was occupied by the wardrobe, which not only took up the entire side wall 
but was so deep that it made the room much narrower, three sliding doors were needed to open it completely. The 
landlady pointed to the ottoman, K. should take a seat, she herself sat on the swivel chair by the desk. “Have you never 
even learned anything about clothesmaking?” asked the landlady. “No, never,” said K. “Well then, what are you?” “A 
surveyor.” “And what’s that?” K. explained, the explanation made her yawn. “You’re not telling the truth. So why aren’t 
you telling the truth?” “You are not either.” “I’m not? You’re becoming cheeky again. And even if I weren’t telling the 
truth—must I answer to you? And in what way am I not telling the truth?” “You are not only a landlady, as you claim.” 
“Look here, you’re full of discoveries. So what else am I? But your cheekiness is really getting out of hand.” “I don’t know 
what else you are. I can see only that you are a landlady and, besides, that you are wearing clothes which aren’t suitable 
for a landlady and which, so far as I know, no one else in the village wears.” “Well then we finally are getting to the heart 
of the matter, you cannot even conceal it, perhaps you are not cheeky, you are like a child who knows some silly thing 
and cannot be kept silent. So speak. What’s special about these clothes?” “You’ll be angry if I tell you.” “No, I shall laugh, 
it’ll be nothing but childish talk. What kind of clothes are they?” “So you do want to know. Well, they are made of good 
material, quite costly, but they are outmoded, overdone, they’ve been frequently altered, are worn out, and aren’t 
suitable for your age, your figure, or your position. They struck me at once when I first saw you, it was about a week ago, 
here in the corridor.” “Oh, so that’s it, then. They’re outmoded, overdone, and what else? And how do you come to know 
all this?” “I can see it. No training is required.” “So you can see it that easily. You do not need to ask, you simply know 
immediately what fashion demands. Then you will become indispensable to me, since I do have a weakness for beautiful 
clothes. And now what will you say once you see that the wardrobe here is full of clothes.” She pushed aside the sliding 
doors, one could see the dresses pressed tightly together throughout the length and breadth of the wardrobe, they were 
mostly dark-colored, gray, brown, or black dresses, all of them had been carefully hung up and spread out. “These are my 
dresses, they are all in your opinion outmoded and overdone. But these are simply the dresses I have no space for in my 
room upstairs, I have two more wardrobes full there, two wardrobes, each one almost as large as this one here. You are 
amazed?” “No, I was expecting something like that, for, as I said, you are not only a landlady, you have other goals.” “My 
only goal is to dress beautifully, and you are a fool, or a child, or a very malicious, dangerous person. Off with you now!” 
K. was already in the corridor and Gerstacker had again caught hold of his sleeve when the landlady called after him: “I 
am getting a new dress tomorrow, perhaps I shall send for you.” 

Gerstacker, waving his hand angrily as if determined to silence from afar the landlady, who was bothering him, asked 
K. to go with him. Initially he refused to give any further explanation. He paid scarcely any attention to K.’s objection 
that he needed to go to the school. Only when K. began to resist being dragged did Gerstacker tell him that he shouldn’t 
worry, that he would be given everything he needed at his house, that he could give up his position as school janitor but 
should finally come, he had spent all day waiting for him, his mother had no idea where he was. Gradually giving way to 
him, K. asked what he wanted in return for food and lodgings. Gerstacker gave only a cursory answer, he needed K.’s help 
with the horses, he himself now had other business, but K. shouldn’t let himself be dragged along like this and make 
things needlessly difficult for him. If he wanted to be paid, he would be paid. But K. now came to a halt, despite all the 
dragging. He didn’t know anything at all about horses. That wasn’t necessary, Gerstacker said impatiently, clasping his 
hands angrily in order to induce K. to go with him. “I know why you want to take me with you,” K. said finally. What K. 
knew was of no concern to Gerstacker. “Because you think I can get something out of Erlanger for you.” “Certainly,” said 
Gerstacker, “why else would I be interested in you?” K. laughed, took Gerstacker’s arm, and let himself be led through the 
darkness. 



The room in Gerstacker’s cottage was only dimly illuminated by the fire in the hearth and by a candle stump in the 
light of which someone deep inside an alcove sat bent under the crooked protruding beams, reading a book. It was 
Gerstacker’s mother. She held out her trembling hand to K. and had him sit down beside her, she spoke with great 
difficulty, it was difficult to understand her, but what she said 
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& gerstacker, angrily gesticulating, as if trying from a 
distance to silence the landlady, who was disturbing him, 
asked K. to go with him. At first he would not give any 
further explanation. He took hardly any notice of K.’s 
objection that he must now go back to the school. Only 
when K. protested at being hauled away by him did 
Gerstacker tell him there was nothing to worry about, he 
would get everything he needed at his house, he could 
give up the job as janitor of the school, only he was to 
come along without further delay; Gerstacker had been 
waiting for him all day, his mother had no idea where he 
was. Slowly giving way to him, K. asked what, then, he 
was going to provide board and lodging for. Gerstacker 
answered only vaguely that he needed K. to help with the 
horses, for he himself had other business to attend to, 
but now K. was to stop resisting like this and making 
unnecessary difficulties for him. If he wanted wages, he 
would give him wages too. But now K. stopped, in spite 
of all the tugging. He said he did not know anything 
at all about horses. Nor was it necessary that he should, 
Gerstacker said impatiently, and clasped his hands in an¬ 
noyance, in order to induce K. to come on. “I know 
why you want to take me with you,” K. said at last. 
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Gerstacker did not know what K. knew. “Because you 
think I can do something for you with Erlanger.” “Cer¬ 
tainly,” Gerstacker said, “what interest should I have in 
you otherwise?” K. laughed, linked arms with Gerstacker, 
and let himself be led through the darkness. 

The room in Gerstacker’s hovel was only dimly lit by 
the fire in the hearth and by a stub of candle, by the light 
of which someone hunched up in a recess under the slant¬ 
ing rafters, which overhung there, was reading a book. 
It was Gerstacker’s mother. She held out a tremulous hand 
to K. and made him sit down beside her, she spoke with 
an effort, it was difficult to understand her, but what she 
said, 


Another Version 


now gerstacker thought his time had come at last. 
Despite the fact that he had all the time been trying to 
gain a hearing with K., he began, he obviously could not 
help it, rather roughly. “Have you got a job?” he asked. 
“Yes,” K. said, “a very good one.” “Where?” “At the 
school.” “But you’re a Land-Surveyor, aren’t you?” 
“Yes, but it’s only a temporary job, I’m only staying on 
there till I get the certificate of my appointment as Land- 
Surveyor. Do you understand?” “Yes, and will that take 
much longer?” “No, no, it may come at any moment, I 
was talking to Erlanger about it yesterday.” “To Er¬ 
langer?” “You know I was. Don’t be tiresome. Go away. 
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Leave me alone.” “Well, yes, you’ve spoken to Erlanger. 
I thought it was a secret.” “I wouldn’t share my secrets 
with you. After all, you’re the fellow who snarled at me 
when I got stuck in the snow outside your door.” “Yes, 
but then I drove you to the Bridge Inn, didn’t I ?” “That’s 
true, and I didn’t pay you your fare. How much do you 
want?” “Have you any money to spare? Do you get good 
wages at the school?” “Enough to live on.” “I could 
tell you of a job where you’d get better pay.” “With you, 
I suppose, with the horses? No, thanks.” “Who told you?” 
“You’ve been hanging about since last night, trying to 
get hold of me.” “You’re very much mistaken there.” 
“If I’m mistaken, so much the better.” “Only now, seeing 
you in your desperate situation, you, a Land-Surveyor, 
an educated man, in dirty, ragged clothes, without a fur 
coat, so down and out that it’s quite heart-rending, hand- 
in-glove with that little wretch Pepi, who’s probably 
supporting you, only now I’ve remembered what my 
mother once said: ‘This man shouldn’t be let go to the 
dogs.’ ” “A good saying. That’s the very reason why 
I’m not coming to you.” 
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the landlord welcomed the guest. A room on the 
second floor had been got ready. “The royal apartment,” 
the landlord said. It was a large room with two windows 
and a glass door between them; it was distressingly large 
in its bareness. The few pieces of furniture that stood 
about in it had strangely thin legs; one might have 
thought they were made of iron, but they were made of 
wood. “Kindly don’t step out on the balcony,” the land¬ 
lord said when the guest, after he had looked out of one 
of the windows into the night, approached the glass door. 
“The beam is slightly rotten.” The chambermaid came in 
and busied herself at the washstand, at the same time 
asking whether the room was warm enough. The guest 
nodded. But though he had up to now found no fault with 
the room, he was still walking up and down fully dressed, 
in his overcoat, with his stick and hat in his hand, as 
though it were not yet settled whether he would stay here. 
The landlord was standing beside the chambermaid. Sud¬ 
denly the guest stepped up behind the two of them and 
exclaimed: “Why are you whispering?” Frightened, the 
landlord said: “I was only giving the maid instructions 
about the bedclothes. The room is unfortunately, as I 
only now see, not so carefully prepared as I should have 
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wished. But everything will be done in a moment.” 
“That’s not the point,” the guest said; “I expected noth¬ 
ing but a filthy hovel and a repulsive bed. Don’t try to 
distract my attention. There’s only one thing I want to 
know: who informed you in advance of my arrival?” 
“Nobody, sir,” the landlord said. “You were expecting 
me.” “I am an innkeeper and expect guests.” “The room 
was prepared.” “As always.” “Very well, then, you knew 
nothing, but I am not going to stay here.” And he pushed 
a window open and shouted out of it: “Don’t unharness, 
we’re driving on!” But as he hurried to the door, the 
chambermaid stepped in his way, a weakly, in fact far 
too young, frail girl, and said with lowered head: “Don’t 
go away; yes, we were expecting you, it was only because 
we are clumsy at answering, uncertain of your wishes, that 
we concealed it.” The girl’s appearance touched the 
guest; her words seemed to him suspicious. “Leave me 
alone with the girl,” he said to the landlord. The land¬ 
lord hesitated, then he went. “Come,” the guest said to 
the girl, and they sat down at the table. “What is your 
name?” the guest asked, reaching across the table and 
taking the girl’s hand. “Elisabeth,” she said. “Elisabeth,” 
he said, “listen to me carefully. I have a difficult task 
ahead of me and have dedicated my whole life to it. I do 
it joyfully and ask for nobody’s pity. But because it is 
all I have—the task, I mean—I ruthlessly suppress every¬ 
thing that might disturb me in carrying it out. I tell you, 
I can be mad in my ruthlessness.” He pressed her hand; 
she gazed at him and nodded. “Well, so you have under¬ 
stood that,” he said; “now explain to me how you people 
learned of my arrival. That is all I want to know, I am 
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not asking what views you hold. I am here to fight, cer¬ 
tainly, but I don’t want to be attacked before my ar¬ 
rival. Well, what happened before I came?” “The whole 
village knows of your arrival; I can’t explain it, every¬ 
one has known for weeks, I suppose it comes from the 
Castle, I don’t know any more than that.” “Someone from 
the Castle was here and announced I was coming?” “No, 
nobody was here, the gentlemen from the Castle don’t as¬ 
sociate with us, but the servants up there may have talked 
of it, people from the village may have heard it, so it got 
around perhaps. So few strangers come here, after all, 
people talk a lot about a stranger.” “Few strangers?” 
the guest asked. “Alas,” the girl said, and smiled—she 
looked both confiding and aloof—“nobody comes, it is as 
though the world had forgotten us.” “Why should any¬ 
one come here anyway?” the guest said; “after all, is 
there anything worth seeing here?” The girl slowly with¬ 
drew her hand and said: “You still don’t trust me.” 
“And rightly,” the guest said, and stood up. “You are 
all a crowd of villains, but you are even more dangerous 
than the landlord. You have been specially sent from the 
Castle to wait on me.” “Sent from the Castle?” the girl 
said. “How little you know conditions here! It is out of 
mistrust you are going away, for I suppose you are going 
away now.” “No,” the guest said, tore off his overcoat and 
threw it on a chair; “I am not going, you have not suc¬ 
ceeded even in that, in driving me away.” But suddenly 
he swayed, staggered a few steps farther, and then fell 
across the bed. The girl hurried over to him. “What’s the 
matter?” she whispered, and now she ran to the wash¬ 
basin and brought water and knelt down beside him and 
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washed his face. “Why do you people torment me like 
this?” he said with an effort. “But we are not tormenting 
you,” the girl said; “you want something from us and we 
don’t know what. Speak to me frankly and I will answer 
you frankly.” 
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Fragments 


yesterday K. told us of the experience that he had 
had with Biirgel. It’s too funny that it had to be with 
Biirgel of all people. You all know, Biirgel is secretary 
to the Castle official Friedrich, and Friedrich’s glory has 
greatly declined in recent years. Why that is so is an¬ 
other story; I could tell you a few things about that 
too. What is certain, at any rate, is that Friedrich’s 
agenda is today one of the most unimportant far and 
wide, and what that means to Biirgel, who is not even 
Friedrich’s first secretary, but one rather far down the 
list, anyone, of course, can see for himself. Anyone, that 
is, but K. He’s been living here among us in the village 
long enough, after all, but he’s as strange here as though 
he’d only arrived yesterday and is capable of getting lost 
in the three streets there are in the village. Yet he makes 
a strenuous effort to be very observant, and he follows 
up his own affairs like a hound on the trail, but he hasn’t 
the knack of making himself at home here. One day, for 
instance, I tell him about Biirgel, he listens eagerly, every¬ 
thing he’s told about the Castle officials, after all, con¬ 
cerns him very closely, he asks expert questions, he has 
an excellent grasp of the whole thing, not only appar¬ 
ently, but really; but believe it or not, the next day he 
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doesn’t know a thing about it. Or rather he does know, 
he doesn’t forget anything, but it’s too much for him, 
the great number of the officials bewilders him, he has 
forgotten nothing of all he has ever heard, and he has 
heard a great deal, for he makes use of every opportunity 
to increase his knowledge, and perhaps he has a better 
theoretical understanding of the officials and official 
workings than we have, in this he’s admirable; but when 
it comes to applying his knowledge, he somehow gets 
moving in a wrong way, he revolves as though in a 
kaleidoscope, he can’t apply it, it mocks him. Finally, 
I suppose, it can all be reduced to the fact that he doesn’t 
belong here. That’s probably why he doesn’t make any 
progress in his cause either. You all know, don’t you, he 
maintains he was appointed by our Count to be Land- 
Surveyor here; in its details it’s a quite fantastic story, 
which I am not going to touch upon now; in short, he 
was appointed Land-Surveyor and insists on being it 
here too. The gigantic exertions that he has made on ac¬ 
count of this little matter, up to now entirely without 
success, are of course known to you all, at least by hear¬ 
say. Another person would have surveyed ten countries 
in this time, he is still here in the village dangling to and 
fro between the secretaries, he no longer dares to ap¬ 
proach the officials at all, and he probably never had any 
hope of being admitted into the Castle chancelleries. He 
contents himself with the secretaries, when they come 
down from the Castle to the Herrenhof, now he has to 
undergo day interrogations, now night interrogations, 
and he’s always prowling around the Herrenhof, like the 
foxes around the hen-house, only that in reality the sec- 
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retaries are the foxes and he is the hen. But that is only 
by the way, I was going to tell you about Biirgel. Well 
then, last night K. was summoned to the Herrenhof once 
again in connection with his affair, to see Secretary 
Erlanger, with whom he mainly has to do. He’s always 
in raptures over such a summons, in this respect disap¬ 
pointments have no effect on him—if only one could learn 
that from him! Each new summons reinforces, not his 
old disappointments, but only his old hope. Lent wings 
bv this summons, then, he hurries to the Herrenhof. Ad¬ 
mittedly he is not in a good state, he was not expecting 
the summons, hence he had gone on various errands in 
the village with regard to his cause, you know by this 
time he has more connections here than families that have 
been living here for centuries, all these connections are 
meant solely to serve this Land-Surveyor affair of his, 
and because they are the result of hard fighting and 
have to be fought for over and over again, an eye must 
be kept on them all the time. You must get a proper pic¬ 
ture of this, all these connections are positively lying in 
wait for a chance to slip away from him. And so he con¬ 
stantly has his hands full, looking after them. And yet 
he finds the time to have long discussions with me or any¬ 
one else about quite irrelevant things, but this only for 
the reason that nothing is so irrelevant that in his opinion 
it is not connected with his affair. So he is always at work; 
actually it never struck me that he sleeps too. Yet this is 
the case, sleep does in fact play the main part in the 
affair with Biirgel. The fact is that when he hurried into 
the Herrenhof to see Erlanger, he was already immeas¬ 
urably tired; after all, he had not been prepared for the 
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summons and had frivolously wasted his energy, not 
having slept at all the night before, and the two previous 
nights only two or three hours each. For this reason, 
though Erlanger’s summons, made out for midnight, 
made him happy, as any such slip of paper does, at the 
same time it made him worried about the condition he was 
in, which might prevent him from being as much of a 
match for the strain of the interview as he would other¬ 
wise have been. So he arrives at the Herrenhof, goes into 
the passage where the secretaries have their rooms, and 
there, to his misfortune, meets a chambermaid he knows. 
He has no lack of affairs with women, you know, and all 
for the good of his cause. This girl had something to tell 
him about another girl he also knew, drew him into her 
little room, he followed—it was not yet midnight—for it 
is his principle never to miss any opportunity of learning 
anything new. This, indeed, besides its advantages, some¬ 
times, and perhaps very often, produces great disad¬ 
vantages too, as it did this time, for instance, for when 
he got away from the gossiping girl, half-demented 
with sleepiness, and was out in the passage again, it was 
four o’clock. He could think of nothing but not missing 
the appointment with Erlanger. He fortified himself a 
little, perhaps indeed too much, from a decanter of rum 
that he found on a tray forgotten in a corner, tiptoed 
down the long passage, at other times so full of bustle 
and now as quiet as a path through a cemetery, till he 
came to the door that he took to be Erlanger’s door, 
didn’t knock, in order not to wake Erlanger, supposing 
he was asleep, but opened the door at once, though with 
extreme caution. And now I am going to tell you the story 
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as well as I can word for word, and as much in detail as 
K. told it to me yesterday with all the signs of mortal 
despair. I hope he has meanwhile been consoled by a new 
summons. But the story itself is really too funny; just 
listen: what is actually so funny about it is, of course, his 
own painstakingly detailed account, and a good deal of 
that will get lost in my retelling of it. If I could really bring 
it out, it would give you a full-length picture of K. him¬ 
self, though of Biirgel hardly a trace. If I could bring 
it out—that is the precondition. For otherwise the story 
may equally well turn out to be very boring, it contains 
that element too. But let us risk it. 

★ 

. . . shaking hands, saying good-by, “but I was very 
glad to have this talk with you, it is positively a weight 
off my mind. Perhaps I shall see you again before long.” 

“I dare sav it will be necessary for me to come,” K. 
said, and bowed over Mizzi’s hand, he wanted to get the 
better of his feelings and kiss it, but Mizzi pulled it away 
with a little scream of fright and hid it under the pillow. 
“Mizzi, Mizzi, my pet,” the Mayor said indulgently and 
affectionately, stroking her back. 

“You are always welcome,” he said, perhaps in order 
to help K. overlook Mizzi’s behavior, but then he added: 
“Particularly now, as long as I am ill. When I am able 
to get back to my desk, of course, I shall be entirely 
taken up with official work.” “Do you intend to convey 
by that,” K. asked, “that even you were not speaking 
to me officially today?” 
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“Certainly,” the Mayor said, “I have never spoken to 
you officially, one may perhaps call it semiofficially. You 
underrate the non-official element, as I said before, but 
you also underrate the official element. An official decision 
is, after all, not just something like, for instance, this 
medicine bottle standing here on this little table. One 
reaches out for it and has it. A real official decision is pre¬ 
ceded by innumerable little investigations and considera¬ 
tions, it requires years of work by the best officials, even 
in a case when these officials happen to know from the 
very beginning what the final decision is. And is there 
then any such thing as a final decision? The Control 
offices are there, of course, to prevent it from arising.” 

“Well, yes,” K. said, “it’s all excellently organized, 
who still doubts that? But you have expounded it to me 
in general far too alluringly for me not to exert myself 
now, with all my strength, to get to know it in detail.” 

Bows were exchanged, and K. left. The assistants re¬ 
mained behind to take a special farewell, with whispering 
and laughter, but soon followed. 

At the inn K. found his room beautified to the point 
of being unrecognizable. This was all the doing of Frieda, 
who received him with a kiss on the threshold. The room 
had been thoroughly aired, the stove well stoked up, the 
floor washed, the bed tidied, the maids’ things, including 
their pictures, had all gone, there was only one new photo¬ 
graph now hanging on the wall over the bed. K. went 
nearer, pictures . . . 
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... on the contrary, wherever I wanted, and with the 
passionate enthusiasm of children into the bargain. In 
this hasty walking to. and fro I found myself for the 
moment beside Amalia, gently took the knitting out of 
her hand and threw it on the table, at which the rest of 
the family was already sitting. “What are you doing?” 
Olga exclaimed. “Oh,” I said, half angrily, half smiling, 
“you all annoy me.” And I sat down in the chimney 
corner, taking on my lap a little black cat that had been 
sleeping there. How much a stranger and yet how much 
at home I was there! I had not yet shaken hands with the 
two old people, had scarcely spoken to the girls any more 
than I had to this new Barnabas, as he here seemed to me 
to be, and yet I was sitting here in the warmth, unheeded, 
because I had already quarreled a little with the girls, 
and the friendly cat scrambled up my chest onto my 
shoulder. And even if I had been disappointed here too, 
still it was from here, too, that new hopes came. Barnabas 
had not gone to the Castle now, but he would go in the 
morning, and even if that girl from the Castle did not 
come here, another one would. 

★ 

Frieda also waits, but not for K.; she watches the Her- 
renhof and watches K.; she has no need to worry, her 
situation is more favorable than she herself expected, she 
can look on without envy at how Pepi exerts herself, at 
how Pepi’s reputation grows, she will, of course, put a 
stop to it when the time comes, she can also afford to 
look on calmly, watching K. knocking about, away from 
her, she will see to it that he doesn’t leave her for good. 
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Page H 

But was it acquaintances he was making ? Did he get eveo 
a single frank, cordial word? As was indeed necessary. 
For it was clear to him that wasting only a few days here 
would make him incapable of ever acting decisively. 
Nevertheless he must not do anything hasty. 


Page 28 

But after a moment he regained his composure and said: 
“My master wishes to know when he is to come to the 
Castle tomorrow.” The answer: “Tell your master, but 
do not forget a single word of the message: Even if he 
sends ten assistants to ask when he is to come he will al¬ 
ways get the answer: Neither tomorrow nor at any other 
time.” K. would have best liked to put the receiver down 
instantly. A conversation like this could not get him 
anywhere. He must set about it in some other way, this 
was clear to him, in some way quite different from, for 
instance, a conversation like this. In this way he was not 
fighting the others, but only himself. Of course, he had 
arrived yesterday, and the Castle had been here since 
ancient times. 
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Page 37 

As K. always had notions with regard to this man that 
even to him did not seem to be in accordance with reality, 
as though it were not one man but two, and only K., and 
not reality, were capable of keeping them distinct from 
each other, so he now believed that it was not his cunning, 
but his worried, faintly hopeful face, which he must have 
recognized even in the night, that had induced him to 
take him along. On this his hope was based. 


Page il 

K. turned round in order to find his coat; he wanted to 
put it on, wet as it was, and return to the inn, difficult 
as it might be. He thought it necessary to confess frankly 
that he had let himself be deceived, and only returning 
to the inn seemed to him a sufficient confession of this. 
Above all, however, he did not want to let any uncertainty 
arise in his own mind, did not want to lose himself in an 
enterprise that after such great initial hopes had turned 
out to be without prospects. He shook off a hand tugging 
at his sleeve, without looking to see whose hand it was. 

Then he heard the old man saying to Barnabas: “The 
girl from the Castle was here.” After that they talked to¬ 
gether in low voices. K. had by now become so mistrustful 
that he watched them for a little while in order to make 
sure whether this remark had not been intentionally made 
for his benefit. But this was doubtless not the case, the 
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talkative father, now and then supported by the mother, 
had all sorts of things to tell Barnabas; Barnabas had 
bent down to him and while listening he smiled across at 
K., as though he were meant to join him in his delight 
over his father. Now this K. did not do, but all the same 
he did look at this smile for a moment in astonishment. 
Then he turned to the girls and asked: “Do you know 
her?” They did not know what he meant, and they were 
a little disconcerted, too, because he had, without mean¬ 
ing it, uttered his question quickly and sternly. He ex¬ 
plained to them that he meant the girl from the Castle. 
Olga, the more gentle of the two—she even showed a trace 
of maidenly embarrassment, whereas Amalia looked at 
him with a serious, straight, unwavering, perhaps even 
slightly dull gaze—answered: “The girl from the Castle? 
Of course we know her. She was here today. Do you know 
her too? I thought you arrived only yesterday.” “Yester¬ 
day, that’s right. But I met her today, we exchanged a 
few words, but then we were interrupted. I should like to 
see her again.” To diminish the effect of what he said, 
K. added: “She wanted some advice about something.” 
But now he found Amalia’s gaze irritating, and he said: 
“What’s the matter with you ? Please don’t keep on look¬ 
ing at me like that.” But instead of apologizing, Amalia 
only shrugged her shoulders and moved away, went to the 
table, took up a stocking she was knitting, and took no 
more notice of K. Olga, in an effort to make up, on her 
side, for Amalia’s bad manners, said: “She’ll probably 
be coming to see us again tomorrow; then you can talk 
to her.” “All right,” K. said, “so I shall spend the night 
here; it is true I could also speak to her at Cobbler Lase- 
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mann’s, but I prefer to stay with you people.” “At Lase- 
mann’s?” “Yes, that’s where I met her.” “But then it’s a 
misunderstanding; I meant another girl, not the one who 
was at Lasemann’s.” “If only you’d said so at once!” 
K. exclaimed, and began walking up and down the room, 
inconsiderately crossing it from one side to the other. A 
strange mixture these people’s behavior seemed to be: 
in spite of occasional friendliness they were cold, reserved, 
and even suspicious, they sometimes turned up treacher¬ 
ously in the name of unknown masters, but all this was 
at least partially counterbalanced—one could, admit¬ 
tedly, also say made more acute, but K. did not regard it 
in this way, that was not in keeping with his nature—by 
awkwardness, by childishly slow and childishly timid 
thinking, even indeed by a certain docility. If one suc¬ 
ceeded in making use of what was obliging in their char¬ 
acter and avoiding what was hostile—something, indeed, 
that required more than ingenuity and for which one 
probably, alas, needed help even from them—then they 
would no longer be an obstacle, then they would not 
thrust K. back any more, as had happened to him all the 
time up to now, then they would bear him along. 


Page 54, line 3 

K. was thinking more of Klamm than of her. The con¬ 
quest of Frieda meant making a change in his plans; here 
he gained a means to power that might make the whole 
period of work in the village unnecessary. 
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Page 54, line 11 

. . . lay then, almost undressed, for each of them had 
tom open the other’s clothes with hands and teeth, in the 
little puddles of beer. 


Page 77 

He was, after all, by now well able to play on this de¬ 
partmental machinery, this delicate instrument always 
tuned for some compromise or other. The art of it lay es¬ 
sentially in doing nothing, leaving the machinery to work 
by itself and forcing it to work by the mere fact of one¬ 
self being there, irremovable in one’s ponderous mor¬ 
tality. 


Page 84 

“Allow me, Mr. Mayor, to interrupt you with a ques¬ 
tion,” K. said, leaning back comfortably in his chair, but 
no longer feeling so much at ease as he had previously; 
the Mayor’s mania for imparting information, which he 
himself had constantly been endeavoring to stimulate, 
was now too much for him; “did you not a little while ago 
mention a Control Authority? . . 
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Page 87 

Now I can’t go rushing to the Village Council with 
every letter from the authorities, but Sordini didn’t know 
of that letter, you know, he denied its existence, and so, 
of course, I seemed to be put in the wrong. 


Page 92 

My interpretation is different; I shall stick to it even 
though I also have quite different weapons, and shall do 
all I can to get it acknowledged. 


Page 110 

“In a manner of speaking he was asked,” the landlady 
said, “the marriage certificate bears his signature; by 
accident, it must be admitted, for he was at that time 
deputizing for the head of another department, that’s 
why it says: ‘Acting Head of Department, Klamm.’ I re¬ 
member how I ran home from the Registrar’s office with 
the document, didn’t even take off my wedding dress, sat 
down at the table, spread out the document, read that 
dear name again and again, and with the childish eager¬ 
ness of my seventeen years tried to imitate the signature, 
tried very hard, covering whole sheets of paper with 
writing, and never noticed that Hans was standing be¬ 
hind my chair, not daring to disturb me, and watching 
me at my work. Unfortunately then, when the document 
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had been signed by everyone concerned, it had to be 
handed in to the municipality.” 

“Well,” K. said, “I didn’t mean an inquiry like that— 
indeed, nothing official at all—it is not Klamm the official 
one must speak to, but the private person. The official 
aspect of things here is mostly wrong, you see; for in¬ 
stance, if today you had only seen the municipal records 
on the floor, as I did! And among them, perhaps, your be¬ 
loved certificate, always assuming that it is not kept in 
the barn where the rats are—I think you would have 
agreed with me.” 


Page 111, line 16 

Perhaps it is also a legend, besides, but then it is certainly 
one that is invented only by those who have been aban¬ 
doned, as a consolation for their life. 


Page 111, line 2 from foot 

“Gladly,” K. said. “And so here now is what I am 
going to say. I could put it more or less like this: ‘We, 
Frieda and I, love each other and want to marry as soon 
as possible. Yet Frieda loves not only me, but you too, 
though admittedly in quite a different way, it is not my 
fault that language is so poor that it has only one word 
for both. Frieda herself does not understand how it comes 
about that there is room in her heart for me too, and she 
can only think that it became possible solely by your 
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will. After everything I have heard from Frieda, I can 
only associate myself with her view. But it is only an as¬ 
sumption, apart from which the only thing I can think 
of is that I, a stranger, a nonentity, as the landlady calls 
me, have pushed my way in between Frieda and you. In 
order to have certainty on this point I take the liberty of 
asking you how the matter stands in reality.’ That, then, 
would be the first question; I think it would be respectful 
enough.” 

The landlady sighed. “Oh, what a person you are,” she 
said, “seemingly clever enough, but at the same time 
abysmally ignorant! You think you can negotiate with 
Klamm as if he were your fiancee’s father, more or less 
as, if you had fallen in love with Olga—unfortunately 
you haven’t—you would have spoken to old Barnabas. 
What a wise disposition of things it is that you will never 
have a chance to talk to Klamm!” 

“This interpolation,” K. said, “I should not have heard 
during my conversation with him, which in any case would 
have to be conducted tete-a-tete, and therefore I should 
not have had to let myself be influenced by it. As regards 
his answer, however, there are three possibilities. Either he 
will say: ‘It was not my will,’ or ‘It was my will,’ or he will 
say nothing. The first possibility I am provisionally ex¬ 
cluding from my speculations, partly, I must say, out of 
consideration for you; his saying nothing, however, I 
should interpret as agreement.” 

“There are yet other possibilities, and very much more 
plausible ones,” the landlady said, “if I do enter into your 
fairy-story idea of such a meeting at all; for instance, the 
possibility that he goes off and leaves you standing there.” 
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“That would change nothing,” K. said. “I should step 
in his way and compel him to hear me.” 

“Compel him to hear you!” the landlady said. “Compel 
the lion to eat straw! What deeds of heroism!” 

“Always so irritable, landlady,” K. said. “But I am 
only answering your questions, I am not forcing confi¬ 
dences on you. In any case, we are not talking about a lion 
at all, we are talking about the head of a department, and 
if I take the lion’s lioness away from him and marry her, 
I suppose I shall at any rate have so much significance in 
his eyes that he will at least listen to me.” 


Page 112 

“You are lost, here among us, Land-Surveyor,” the 
landlady said, “everything you say is full of misconcep¬ 
tions. Perhaps Frieda, as your wife, will be able to support 
you here, but it is almost too hard a task for that frail 
little thing. And she knows it, too; when she thinks there 
is nobody watching her, she sighs and her eyes are full of 
tears. True, my husband is a burden to me too, but, after 
all, he doesn’t try to take the helm, and even if he did try, 
he might do something stupid, I dare say, but, as a native, 
nothing, after all, that would be ruinous; but you are full 
of very dangerous misconceptions and you will never lose 
them. Klamm as a private person! Who has even seen 
Klamm as a private person? Who can imagine him as a 
private person? You can, you will object, but there you 
are, that’s precisely the misfortune. You can do it because 
you can’t imagine him as an official, because you simply 
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can’t imagine him at all. Because Frieda was Klamm’s 
mistress, you think she saw him as a private person; be¬ 
cause we love him, you think we love him as a private 
person. Now, one cannot say of a real official that he is 
sometimes more and sometimes less of an official, for he 
is always an official, to full capacity. But in order at least 
to give you a clue to understanding I shall this time dis¬ 
regard it, and then I can say: never was he more of an 
official than then at the time of my happiness, and I and 
Frieda are unanimous in this: we love no one but the of¬ 
ficial Klamm, the high, the exceedingly high, official.” 


Page 131 

And yet, when K. saw her sitting there, on Frieda’s 
chair, beside the room . . . perhaps still harbored 
Klamm today, her little fat feet on the floor on which he 
had lain with Frieda, here in the Herrenhof, in the house 
of these gentlemen, the officials, he could not but say to 
himself that if he had met Pepi here instead of Frieda and 
supposed her to have some kind of connections with the 
Castle—and probably she too had such connections—he 
would have tried to clutch the secret to himself with the 
same embraces by means of which he had had to do it with 
Frieda. In spite of her childish mind, etc. 


Page 133 

Now he had nothing to do but wait here. Klamm had 
to come past here; he would perhaps be a little taken 
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aback to see K. here, but he would be all the more likely to 
listen to him, perhaps even to answer him. One needn’t 
take the prohibitions here too seriously. This, then, was 
the point K. had reached. True, he was only allowed to 
enter the taproom, but nevertheless here he was, right in 
the courtyard, standing only a pace away from Klamm’s 
sleigh, soon to be face to face with him, and was enjoying 
his food better than anywhere else. 

Suddenly light came on everywhere, the electric light 
was burning indoors in the corridor and on the stairs, 
outside over all the entrances, and the expanse of snow 
made it seem more brilliant still. All this was disagreeable 
to K.; he stood there, as it were exposed, on the spot that 
had up to now been so peacefully dark, but on the other 
hand this seemed to signify that now Klamm would ap¬ 
pear; of course it could have been assumed all along that 
he could not grope his way down the stairs in the dark in 
order to make K.’s task easier. Unfortunately it was not 
Klamm who came first, but the landlord, followed by the 
landlady; they came, slightly stooping, out of the depths 
of the corridor, they too could have been expected, of 
course they put in an appearance in order to take leave 
of such a guest. This, however, made it necessary for K. 
to withdraw a little into the shadow, so giving up the good 
view he had had of the staircase. 


Page 138 


K. saw no reason to do that, let them abandon him, there 
almost arose new hope; the fact that the horses were being 
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unharnessed was, admittedly, a sad sign, but the gate 
was still there, open, could not be locked, was a perpetual 
promise and a perpetual expectation. Then he heard some¬ 
one on the stairs again; cautiously and hastily he stepped 
forward, setting one foot inside the hall, instantly pre¬ 
pared to step back, and looked up. To his amazement it 
was the landlady from the inn at the bridge. She came 
down thoughtfully but calmly, regularly lifting her hand 
from the banisters and putting it down again. She said 
good-evening to him pleasantly when she arrived at the 
bottom; here on alien territory the old quarrel apparently 
did not have to be kept up. 

What did K. care for the gentleman! Let him go away, 
the faster the better; it was a victory for K., only unfor¬ 
tunately one that could not be exploited, when at the same 
time the sleigh went away, which he sadly watched go¬ 
ing. “If,” he exclaimed, turning round to the gentleman 
with sudden resolution, “if I go away from here now, in¬ 
stantly, is the sleigh permitted to come back?” While he 
was saying this, K. did not believe he was giving way to 
a compulsion—otherwise he would not have done it—but 
felt as if he were renouncing something in favor of a 
weaker person and as if he were entitled to be slightly 
pleased about his own good deed. True, from the gentle¬ 
man’s hectoring answer he did at once realize in what a 
state of emotional confusion he must be, if he believed he 
was acting of his own free will; of his own free will for he 
was at this moment, after all, invoking the gentleman’s 
injunction. “The sleigh is permitted to come back,” the 
gentleman said, “but only if you come along with me in¬ 
stantly, without delay, without making any conditions, 
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without going back on it. Well, how about it? I ask for the 
last time. I assure you, it is not really my function to keep 
order here in the courtyard.” “I am going,” K. said, “but 
not with you; I am going through the gate here”—he 
pointed to the big gate of the courtyard—“into the 
street!” “Very well,” the gentleman said, again with that 
tormenting mixture of indulgence and harshness, “ then 
I shall go that way too. But now look sharp.” 

The gentleman came back to K., they walked side bv 
side across the middle of the courtyard, over the un¬ 
trodden snow; looking back for a moment, the gentleman 
made a sign to the driver, who once more drove up to 
the entrance, once more climbed up on the box, and doubt¬ 
less resumed his waiting. But so, to the gentleman’s an¬ 
noyance, did K., for scarcely was he outside the court¬ 
yard when he stopped again. “You are insufferably 
obstinate,” the gentleman said. But K., who, the farther 
away he was from the sleigh, the witness of his crime, felt 
more and more at ease, more and more firmly linked with 
his goal, more nearly the gentleman’s equal, indeed even 
in a certain sense superior to him, turned right round to 
face him and said: “Is that true? Aren’t you trying to de¬ 
ceive me? Insufferably obstinate? I wish for nothing 
better.” 

At this moment K. felt a faint tickling at the back of 
his neck, tried to brush off whatever caused it, struck 
out backwards with his hand, and turned round. The 
sleigh! K. must have been still in the courtyard and al¬ 
ready the sleigh had driven off, soundless in the deep 
snow, without bells, without lights, had now skimmed 
past K., and the driver had for fun flicked K. with the 
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whip. The horses—noble beasts that he had not been able 
to appreciate properly while they stood waiting—were al¬ 
ready turning in the direction of the Castle, wheeling 
sharply, with a great yet easy tightening of all their 
muscles and without slowing up; no sooner had one become 
aware of what was happening than it had all disappeared 
in the darkness. 

The gentleman pulled out his watch and said reproach¬ 
fully: “And that makes two hours Klamm has had to 
wait.” “On my account?” K. asked. “Well, yes, of course,” 
the gentleman said. “You mean he can’t endure the sight 
of me?” K. asked. “No,” the gentleman said, “ it is some¬ 
thing he cannot endure. But now I am going home,” he 
added. “You simply cannot imagine how much work I 
have waiting for me there; I am, you see, Klamm’s local 
secretary. Momus is my name. Klamm is a tremendous 
worker, and those who are in close contact with him have 
to emulate him, in accordance with their powers.” The 
gentleman had become very talkative; indeed, he would 
probably have enjoyed answering all sorts of questions 
from K., but K. remained dumb, he only seemed to be 
closely scrutinizing the secretary’s face, as though he 
were trying to discover a law according to which a face 
had to be formed so that Klamm could endure it. But he 
found nothing and turned away, taking no notice of the 
secretary’s farewell and pausing only to watch him elbow¬ 
ing his way into the courtyard through a cavalcade of 
people who were coming out, evidently Klamm’s servants. 
These people were walking in twos, but otherwise without 
keeping in rank or in step, chatting and now and then 
putting their heads together as they passed K. The gate 
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was slowly closed after them. K. felt a great need of 
warmth, of light, of a friendly word, and probably all 
this was waiting for him at the school, but he could not 
help feeling that he would not find the way home in his 
present condition, quite apart from the fact that he was 
now standing in a street he did not know. Besides, his goal 
was not sufficiently alluring; when he pictured to himself 
in the fairest colors everything that he would find on his 
arrival home, he realized that today it would not suffice 
him. Well, he could not stay here, and so he pressed on 
again. 


Page 151 

K. was not afraid of the landlady’s threats. The hopes 
with which she was trying to ensnare him meant little to 
him, but the protocol was now beginning to be alluring 
to him, after all. Yet the protocol was not without sig¬ 
nificance ; not in the sense in which she meant it, but in a 
general sense, the landlady was right in saying that K. 
must not give up anything. That had always been K.’s 
opinion too, whenever he had not happened to be weakened 
by disappointment, as he had been today after his ex¬ 
perience in the afternoon. But now he was gradually re¬ 
covering, the landlady’s attacks were giving him new 
strength, for even though she kept on ceaselessly talking 
about his ignorance and unteachability, the mere fact of 
her agitation proved how important it was to her to teach 
him, him of all people; and even though she tried to hu¬ 
miliate him by the manner in which she answered him, 
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nevertheless the blind zeal with which she did so was evi¬ 
dence of the power that his little questions had over her. 
Was he to give up this influence? And his influence on 
Momus was perhaps still stronger; true, Momus talked 
little, and when he did talk, he liked to shout, but was 
this taciturnity not caution? Did he not wish, say, to be 
sparing with his authority, was it not for this purpose 
that he had brought the landlady with him, the lady who, 
since she had no official responsibility to bear, was not tied 
and, her attitude being conditioned only by whatever K.’s 
attitude happened to be, who would try, now with sweet, 
now with bitter words to lure him into the snares of the 
protocol? What were the facts of the situation where 
this protocol was concerned? Certainly it did not extend 
as far as Klamm, but was there no work for K. before 
Klamm, on the way to Klamm? Was not precisely this 
afternoon proof of the fact that anyone who believed he 
could, say, reach Klamm by taking a leap in the dark was 
after all seriously underestimating the distance separating 
him from Klamm? If it was at all possible to reach Klamm, 
then only step by step, and admittedly on this wav there 
were also to be found, for instance, Momus and the land¬ 
lady; was it not only these two, after all, at least out¬ 
wardly, who had today kept K. from Klamm? First the 
landlady, who had announced K.’s arrival, and then 
Momus, who had looked out of the window to make sure 
it was K. coming and who had instantly issued the neces¬ 
sary orders so that even the driver was informed that the 
departure could not take place before K. had gone and 
who had therefore, at that time incomprehensibly to K., 
reproachfully complained that, to judge by all appear- 
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ances, it might yet be a very long time before K. went away. 
In this way, then, everything had been arranged, though, 
as the landlady had almost had to admit, it was not 
Klamm’s sensitiveness, about which people enjoyed 
spreading stories, that could be an obstacle to K.’s being 
admitted to his presence. Who knows what would have 
happened if the landlady and Momus had not been K.’s 
antagonists or at least had not dared to show that an¬ 
tagonism ? It was possible and probable that even then K. 
would not have got to Klamm, new obstacles would have 
appeared, there was perhaps an inexhaustible supply of 
them, but K. would have had the satisfaction of having 
organized everything properly to the best of his knowl¬ 
edge, whereas today he should have been on his guard 
against the landlady’s interference and vet had done noth¬ 
ing to protect himself from it. But K. only knew of the 
mistakes he had made; how they might have been avoided 
he did not know. His first intention, when confronted with 
Klamm’s letter, that of becoming an ordinary, unnoticed 
workman in the village, had been very sensible. But he had 
necessarily had to abandon it when Barnabas’s deceptive 
appearance had caused him to believe that he could get 
into the Castle as easily as one can get to the top of a hill, 
say, on a little Sunday walk; more, indeed, that he was 
positively being encouraged to do so by the smile, by the 
look in the eyes, of that messenger. And then immediately, 
before there was any time to think, Frieda had come, and 
with her the belief, which it was impossible to give up en¬ 
tirely even today, that through her mediation an almost 
physical relationship to Klamm, a relationship so close 
that it amounted almost to a whispering form of com- 
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munication, had come about, of which for the present only 
K. knew, which, however, needed only a little intervention, 
a word, a glance, in order to reveal itself primarily to 
Klamm, but then too to everyone, as something admit¬ 
tedly incredible which was nevertheless, through the com¬ 
pulsion of life, the compulsion of the loving embrace, a 
matter of course. Well, it had not been so simple and, in¬ 
stead of temporarily contenting himself with being a 
workman, K. had for a long time been groping about and 
was still groping about, impatiently and vainly, for 
Klamm. Nevertheless, almost without his doing anything 
about it, other possibilities had presented themselves: at 
home the small position as the school janitor—perhaps it 
was not the right job, regarded in the light of K.’s own 
wishes, being too closely modeled on K.’s particular cir¬ 
cumstances, too striking, too provisional, too much de¬ 
pendent on the graciousness of many superiors, above all 
on that of the teacher, but it was nevertheless a solid 
starting-point, and, besides, the deficiencies of the po¬ 
sition were being much improved through the imminent 
marriage, which K. had hitherto scarcely touched on in 
his thoughts, but the whole importance of which now be¬ 
came surprisingly clear to him for the first time. What, 
after all, was he without Frieda? A nonentity, staggering 
along after silkily shining will-o’-the-wisps of the sort 
that Barnabas was, or that girl from the Castle. With 
Frieda’s love, admittedly, he was still not conquering 
Klamm as by a coup-de-main; only in a state of delusion 
had he believed that or almost known it, and even though 
these expectations were still present, as though no refuta¬ 
tion by facts could make any difference to them, neverthe- 
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less he no longer meant to count on them in his plans. Nor 
did he need them any more; by the marriage he was gain¬ 
ing another, better kind of security—member of the com¬ 
munity—rights and duties—no longer a stranger—then 
he only needed to beware of the complacency of all these 
people, an easy matter with the Castle before his eves. 
What was more difficult was knuckling under, humble 
work among humble people; he wanted to begin bv sub¬ 
mitting to the taking of the statement. Then he changed 
the subject, perhaps he could get at the truth from an¬ 
other side; as though there had not vet been any differ¬ 
ence of opinion, he asked calmly: “All that has been writ¬ 
ten about the afternoon? All these papers are concerned 
with that?” “All of them,” Momus said pleasantly, as 
though he had been waiting for this question, “it is my 
work.” If one has the strength to look at things unceas¬ 
ingly, so to speak without blinking, one sees a great deal; 
but if one falters only once and shuts one’s eyes, every¬ 
thing instantly slips away into darkness. “Couldn’t I have 
a look at them ?” K. asked. Momus began leafing through 
the papers as if he were looking to see whether there was 
anything that could be shown to K., then he said: “No, 
I’m afraid it’s not possible.” “The impression this makes 
on me,” K. said, “is that there must be things there that I 
could refute.” “Things you could make great endeavors 
to refute,” Momus said. “Yes, there are such things 
there.” And he took up a blue pencil and, smiling, heavily 
underscored several lines. “I am not curious,” K. said. 
“Just go on underlining things, Mr. Secretary, as long as 
you like. No matter what hideous things you have writ¬ 
ten down about me, at your leisure, all unchecked. What 
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is filed in the records does not bother me. I was only think¬ 
ing that there might be a number of things there that 
would be instructive for me, which would show me how an 
experienced official of long standing arrives at a critical 
view of me, honestly and in detail. That is something I 
should have liked to read, for I always like to learn, I do 
not like making mistakes, I do not like causing annoy¬ 
ance.” “And I like playing the innocent,” the landlady 
said. “You just do what the secretary tells you and your 
wishes will be partly granted. From the questions you will 
at least indirectly learn something of what is in the protocol 
and through your answers you will be able to influence the 
spirit of the whole protocol.” “I have too much respect for 
the secretary,” K. said, “to be able to believe that he would 
reveal to me against his will, through his questions, what¬ 
ever he has once decided to conceal from me. Besides, I have 
no desire to provide a certain, even though perhaps only 
formal substantiation of points that are perhaps incorrect, 
accusing me incorrectly, by answering at all and allowing 
my answers to be incorporated into the hostile text.” 

Momus glanced up reflectively at the landlady. “Well 
then, let’s pack up our papers,” he said. “We have de¬ 
layed long enough, the Land-Surveyor cannot complain 
of our being impatient. What was it the Land-Surveyor 
said? ‘I have too much respect for the secretary,’ and so 
on. So the excessively great respect that he has for me 
renders him speechless. Could I diminish it, I should get 
the answers. Unfortunately, however, I must increase it by 
confessing that these files do not require his answers, for 
they are not in need either of supplementation or of 
emendation, but that he himself is very much in need of 
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the protocol, and indeed both of the questions and of the 
answers, and that if I tried to persuade him to give his 
answers, this was only in his own interest. Now, however, 
when I leave this room, the protocol also passes out of his 
reach forever and will never be opened before him again.” 
The landlady nodded slowly to K. and said: “I knew this, 
of course, but I was only permitted to hint at it, and did 
do my best to hint at it, but you did not understand me. 
There in the courtyard you waited in vain for Klamm, 
and here in the protocol you have made Klamm wait in 
vain. How muddled, how muddled you are!” The landlady 
had tears in her eyes. “Well,” K. said, influenced above all 
by these tears, “for the moment, after all, the secretary 
is still here, and so is the protocol.” “But I am going 
now,” the secretary said, stuffing the papers into the brief¬ 
case and standing up. “Are you going to answer now, at 
last, Land-Surveyor?” the landlady asked. “Too late,” 
the secretary said, “it’s high time for Pepi to open the 
gate, it’s long past the hour for the servants.” For a long 
time now there had been a knocking at the gate; Pepi was 
standing there with her hand on the bolt, waiting only 
for the end of the interview with K. in order then to open 
it immediately. “All right, open the gate, my dear!” the 
secretary said, and through the gate there came pushing, 
and elbowing each other aside, men of the sort K. already 
knew, in their earth-colored uniform. They looked angry 
because they had had to wait for so long, they took no 
notice of K., the landlady, and the secretary, pushing 
past them as though they were only customers like them¬ 
selves, it was fortunate that the secretary already had 
the papers in the brief-case under his arm, for the little 
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table was knocked over the moment the crowd came in, 
and it had not yet been stood up again, the men keeping 
on stepping over it, solemnly, as though it must be like 
this. Only the secretary’s beer-glass had instantly been 
saved, one of them had appropriated it, with a jubilant, 
gurgling crv, and had hurried with it to Pepi, who, how¬ 
ever, had already quite vanished in the crowd of men. All 
that could be seen was how around Pepi upstretched arms 
were pointing at the clock on the wall, it was being con¬ 
veyed to her what a great wrong she had done these people 
by opening so late. But though she was not to blame for 
the delay, for which actually K. was to blame, even though 
not of his own will, Pepi did not seem to be capable of 
justifying herself to them, it was really difficult for one of 
her youth and inexperience to cope with these people in a 
more or less rational way. How Frieda, in Pepi’s place, 
would have lashed out and shaken them all off! But Pepi 
did not emerge from among them at all; this, however, did 
not exactly suit the people, who above all wanted to be 
served with beer. But the crowd could not control itself and 
deprived itself of the very pleasure for which all of them 
were so greedy. Always the throng, heaving this way and 
that, kept pushing the slight girl about with it, and 
though Pepi held out bravely, in that she did not scream, 
there was nothing to be seen or heard of her. And always 
more people kept coming in through the gate of the 
courtyard, the room was now packed, the secretary could 
not go away, he could not get either to the door into the 
hall or to the door into the courtyard, the three of them 
stood jammed up close together, the landlady holding the 
secretary’s arm, K. opposite them and pressed up against 
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the secretary in such a way that their faces were almost 
touching. But neither the secretary nor the landlady was 
surprised or annoyed about the crowd, they accepted it 
like an ordinary natural phenomenon, trying only to 
guard themselves from being pushed about all too vio¬ 
lently, leaning back into the crowd or yielding to the 
current when need be, bowing their heads when it was 
necessary in order to escape from the puffing and blowing 
of the men who were all the time discontentedly surging 
about, but apart from that they looked calm and a little 
abstracted. Being as near as he now was to the secretary 
and the landlady and being allied with them, in one group, 
over against the other people in the room, even though 
they did not seem to acknowledge this, K.’s whole relation 
to them in his own mind was changed, all the official, the 
personal element, the element of social distinctions, be¬ 
tween them, seemed to him to be removed or at least for the 
present suspended. Nor could the protocol now be in any 
way out of K.’s reach. “Now you can’t get out anyway,” 
K. said to the secretary. “No, not for the moment,” the 
latter replied. “And how about the protocol?” K. asked. 
“That stays in the brief-case,” Momus said. “I should like 
to have a little look at it,” K. said, involuntarily reaching 
out for the case and even getting hold of one end of it. 
“No, no,” the secretary said, and pulled it away from 
him. “What on earth are you doing?” the landlady said, 
and gave K.’s hand a little slap. “You don’t think, surely, 
you could get back by force what you have once lost 
through frivolity and arrogance? Wicked, dreadful man! 
Do you really suppose the protocol would still have any 
value once it was in your hands? It would be a flower 
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plucked in the meadow.” “But it would be destroyed,” K. 
said. “How would it be if now, when I am no longer al¬ 
lowed to make a voluntary statement for incorporation 
in the protocol, I were to set out at least to destroy the 
protocol? I have a strong inclination to do so,” and he 
now resolutely pulled the case from under the secretary’s 
arm and took possession of it. The secretary let him have 
it without more ado; indeed, he loosened his hold so 
quickly that the case would have fallen to the floor if K. 
had not instantly reached out with his other hand. “Why 
only now?” the secretary asked. “You could have taken 
it by force at once.” “It is force against force,” K. said. 
“You have no justification for now refusing me the inter¬ 
rogation you previously offered, or at least letting me have 
a look into the papers. I have taken the case only in order 
to insist on one or the other of these things.” “But as a 
pledge,” the secretary said smilingly. And the landlady 
said: “Taking pledges is something he’s pretty good at. 
You’ve already proved that in the files, Mr. Secretary. 
Couldn’t he be shown just that one page?” “Certainly,” 
Momus said, “now he can be shown it.” K. held out the 
case; the landlady rummaged about in it, but evidently 
could not find the page. She stopped searching, saying, 
in exhaustion, only that it must be page ten. Now K. 
looked for it and found it at once, the landlady took it in 
order to make sure that it was the right one; yes, it was 
the right one. She glanced through it once for her own 
amusement, the secretary, leaning on her arm, reading at 
the same time. Then she handed it to K., who read: “The 
Land-Surveyor K. first of all had to endeavor to establish 
himself in the village. This was not easy, for no one needed 
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his work. Nobody except the landlord of the Bridge Inn, 
whom he had taken unawares, wanted to take him in, no¬ 
body bothered about him—apart from some jokes on the 
part of the officials. So he roamed about in a seemingly 
aimless way, doing nothing but disturb the peace of the 
place. In reality, however, he was very busy; he was on the 
lookout for an opportunity to get a foothold, and soon 
found one. Frieda, the young barmaid in the taproom at 
the Herrenhof, believed in his promises and let herself be 
seduced bv him. It is not easy to prove the guilt of Land- 
Surveyor K. The fact is that one can only see what tricks 
he is up to if one forces oneself, however distressing it may 
be, to follow his train of thought exactly. In doing so, one 
must not let oneself be misled if one finds oneself brought 
face to face with what looks, on the surface, like a piece of 
unbelievable wickedness; on the contrary, if one has 
reached that stage, then one can be sure of not having 
gone astray, only then has one arrived at the right point. 
Let us take for instance the case of Frieda. It is clear that 
the Land-Surveyor does not love Frieda and is not mar¬ 
rying her for love, he knows perfectly well that she is a 
plain, insignificant, overbearing girl, with a disreputable 
past into the bargain, and he treats her accordingly and 
roams around without bothering about her. That is a 
statement of the position. This now could be interpreted 
in various ways, to make K. appear a weak or a stupid 
or a noble or an infamous person. But none of this is in 
fact so. One can arrive at the truth only by exactly fol¬ 
lowing in his footsteps, which we have traced here, start¬ 
ing with his arrival and continuing up to his affair with 
Frieda. Once the hair-raising truth has been discovered, 
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it admittedly still remains necessary to accustom oneself 
to believing it, but there is no other choice. 

“It was out of calculation of the lowest sort that K. 
attached himself to Frieda, and he will not let her go as 
long as he still has any hope at all that his calculations 
are correct. The fact is he believed that in her he had 
made the conquest of a mistress of the head of the depart¬ 
ment, and that he is therefore in possession of a pledge 
for which he can demand the highest price. His sole en¬ 
deavor now is to negotiate about this price with the 
head of the department. Since he is not in the least inter¬ 
ested in Frieda, and is exclusively interested in the price, 
he is prepared to make any sort of concession with regard 
to Frieda herself, whereas he is certain to be stubborn 
with regard to the price. Though for the present he is, 
apart from the repulsiveness of his assumptions and his 
offers, quite harmless, when he realizes how gravely he 
has been mistaken and how he has exposed himself he may 
even become extremely unpleasant, of course within the 
limits set by his insignificance.” 

Here the page ended. The only other thing was, in the 
margin, a childishly scrawled drawing, a man with a girl 
in his arms. The girl’s face was buried in the man’s chest, 
but the man, who was much the taller, was looking over the 
girl’s shoulder at a sheet of paper he had in his hands, 
on which he was joyfully inscribing some figures. When 
K. glanced up from this page he was standing in the mid¬ 
dle of the room alone with the landlady and the secretary. 
The landlord had come and had evidently restored order 
meanwhile. With his hands raised appeasinglv, in his 
usual urbane manner, he walked along the walls, where 
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the men had already settled down, as well as they could, 
each of them with his beer, on the barrels or on the floor 
beside them. Now too it could be seen that there were not 
so overwhelmingly many of them as it had at first seemed; 
it had only seemed so bad because they had all been 
scrambling around Pepi. There was a small, wild group of 
men who had not yet been served still standing round 
Pepi; Pepi must have achieved superhuman feats in the 
most difficult circumstances; true, there were still tears 
coursing down her cheeks, her beautiful plait had come 
undone and was tousled, her dress was actually torn open 
at the bodice, so that her chemise showed, but, uncon¬ 
cerned about herself, probably influenced, too, by the 
landlord’s presence, she worked away untiringly at the 
beer-taps. At the touching sight of it K. forgave her all 
the annoyance she had caused him. “Yes, the page,” he 
said then, put it back in the case, and handed the case to 
the secretary. “Excuse the hastiness with which I took the 
case from you. It was partly the crowd and also the ex¬ 
citement that were to blame. Well, I am sure you do 
excuse it. Apart from that, both of you and the landlady 
here have a special capacity for arousing my curiosity, I 
must frankly confess. But the page has disappointed me. 
It is really a very ordinary meadow flower, as the land¬ 
lady said. Well, regarded as work, it may of course have 
a certain official value, but for me it is merely gossip, 
trumped-up, empty, sad, womanish gossip; indeed, the 
writer of it must have had a woman to help him. Well, I 
assume there is at any rate still enough justice here for 
me to be able to lodge a complaint about this piece of 
handiwork with some department or other, but I shall 
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not do that; not only because it is too pitiable, but because 
I am grateful to you. You contrived to make the protocol 
seem a little queer to me, but now it has completely lost 
its queerness. All that still strikes me as queer is the fact 
that such things should ever have been meant to be made 
the basis of an interrogation and that even Klamm’s 
name should have been misused for that purpose.” “If I 
were your enemy,” the landlady said, “I could not have 
wished for anything better than that you should take such 
a view of this page.” “Ah yes,” K. said, “you are not my 
enemy. For my sake you even let Frieda be slandered.” 
“You don’t really mean to say you believe that what it 
says there is my opinion of Frieda!” the landlady ex¬ 
claimed. “It’s your own opinion of her. That is simply the 
wav you look down on the poor child.” To this K. made no 
reply, for this now was nothing but abuse. The secretary 
did his best to conceal his delight at having the brief-case 
restored to him, but could not do so; he gazed at the 
case, smiling, as though it were not his own but a new 
one that he had just been presented with and that he 
could not gaze his fill of. As though it radiated some 
special, beneficial warmth, he held it clutched to his chest. 
He even took out the page K. had read, on the pretext of 
putting it back more tidily, and read it once again. Only 
this reading, during which he hailed each word with the 
happy air of one greeting a dear long-lost friend sur¬ 
prisingly encountered, seemed to assure him that he had 
really regained possession of the protocol for good. He 
would really have liked to show it to the landlady too so 
that she could also read it again. K. left the two of them to 
each other, he scarcely glanced at them, there was far too 
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great a discrepancy between the importance they had had 
for him up to now and their present insignificance. How 
they stood there together, those two collaborators, each 
helping the other with their miserable secrets! 


Page 179 

“I know,” Frieda said suddenly, “it would be better 
for you if I left you. But it would break my heart if I 
had to do it. And yet I would do it if it were possible, 
but it is not possible, and I am glad of it; at any rate it is 
not possible here in the village. Just as the assistants 
can’t go away either. It’s no use your hoping you’ve 
driven them away for good!” “Frankly, that’s what I do 
hope,” K. said without taking any notice of Frieda’s 
other remarks; some feeling of uncertainty prevented 
him from doing so, the weak hands and wrists now slowly 
working at the coffee-mill seemed to him more sad than 
ever. “The assistants aren’t coming back any more. And 
what are these impossibilities you’re talking about?” 

Frieda had stopped working. She looked at K. with a 
gaze blurred by tears. “Dearest,” she said, “understand me 
rightly. It is not I who have ordained all these things, 
I am explaining it to you only because you insist and 
because in this way too I can justify a number of things 
about my own behavior that you cannot otherwise under¬ 
stand and cannot reconcile with mv love for you. As a 
stranger you have no right to anything here, perhaps 
here we are particularly strict or unjust toward strangers, 
I don’t know, but there it is, you have no right to any- 
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thing. A local person, for instance, when he needs as¬ 
sistants, takes such people on, and when he is grown up 
and wants to marry, he takes himself a wife. The author¬ 
ities have a great deal of influence in these matters too, 
but in the main everyone is free to decide for himself. But 
you, as a stranger, have to make out with what you are 
given; if it pleases the authorities to do so, they give you 
assistants; if it pleases them to do so, they give you a wife. 
Even this, of course, is not merely arbitrary, but it is a 
matter solely for the authorities to decide, and this means 
that the reasons for the decision remain hidden. Now, you 
can perhaps refuse what you are given, I don’t know for 
sure, perhaps you can refuse; but if you have once ac¬ 
cepted it, then upon it and consequently upon you too 
there weighs the pressure of the authorities; only if the 
authorities so will can it be taken from you again, and in 
no other manner. So I have been told by the landlady, 
from whom I have all this; she said she must open mv 
eyes for me about various things before I marry. And she 
particularly emphasized the fact that everyone who knows 
about such things advises the stranger to put up with such 
presents once they have been accepted, since one can 
never succeed in shaking them off; the only thing one can 
achieve, she said, is to turn the things given, which at the 
very worst do still have a trace of friendliness about them, 
into lifelong enemies that can never be shaken off. That is 
what the landlady told me, I am only repeating what she 
said; the landlady knows everything, and she must be 
believed.” 

“Some things she says can be believed,” K. said. 
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Page 183 

“It isn’t the cat that frightens me, but my bad con¬ 
science. And if the cat drops on me, I feel as if someone 
had poked me in the chest, as a sign that I’ve been seen 
through.” Frieda let go of the curtain, shut the inner 
window, and pleadingly drew K. toward the sack of straw. 
“And it isn’t the cat I go looking for then with the candle, 
but it’s you I want to wake quickly. That’s how it is, 
darling, darling.” “They are messengers of Klamm’s,” 
K. said, drawing Frieda closer to him and kissing her on 
the nape of the neck, so that a tremor ran through her and 
she leaped up, throwing herself on him, and both then 
slid to the floor and fumbled at each other hastily, breath¬ 
lessly, anxiously, as though each were trying to hide in the 
other, as though the pleasure they were experiencing be¬ 
longed to some third person whom they were depriving of 
it. “Shall I open the door?” K. asked. “Will you run to 
them?” “No!” Frieda screamed, clutching his arm. “I 
don’t want to go to them, I want to stay with you. Protect 
me, keep me with you.” “But,” K. said, “if they are mes¬ 
sengers of Klamm’s, as you say they are, what help can 
doors be, what help can my protection be, and if they 
could be of help, would such help really be a good thing?” 
“I don’t know who they are,” Frieda said. “I call them 
messengers because, after all, Klamm is your superior 
and the department sent the assistants to you; that’s all I 
know, nothing else. Dearest, take them back again, don’t 
sin against him who perhaps sent them.” K. freed himself 
from Frieda’s grip and said: “The assistants are going to 
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stay outside, I don’t want them in my proximity any more. 
What? You suggest those two have the capacity to lead 
me to Klamm? I doubt that. And if they could, I should 
not have the capacity to follow them; indeed, the mere fact 
of their proximity would rob me of the capacity to find 
my way about here. They confuse me and, as I now dis¬ 
cover, you too, unfortunately. I have given you the choice 
between myself and them, you have chosen me, now leave 
everything else to me. This very day I hope to receive 
decisive news. They began it all by drawing you away 
from me, whether guiltily or innocently makes no differ¬ 
ence to me. Do you really think, Frieda, I should have 
opened the door for you, making the way free for you?” 


Page 212 

Incidentally, it had looked as though the work were a 
pleasure to Frieda, as though she especially enjoyed any 
sort of dirty and strenuous work, any work that taxed 
her strength to the utmost, keeping her from thinking 
and dreaming. 


Page 215 

Now the candles were extinguished indoors, and at the 
same instant Gisa appeared at the front door; evidently 
she had left the room while there was still light there, 
for she attached much importance to respectability. 
Schwarzer soon followed, and now they set out on their 
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way, which to their pleased surprise was clear of snow. 
When they reached K., Schwarzer slapped him on the 
back. “If you keep things tidy in the house here,” he 
said, “you can count on me. But I have heard grave com¬ 
plaints about you, on account of your behavior this 
morning.” “He’s improving,” Gisa said, without glancing 
at K. or stopping at all. “I must say, the fellow certainly 
needs to,” Schwarzer said, and hurried on in order not to 
lose contact with Gisa. 


Page 238 

“Now I don’t understand you, Olga,” K said. “I only 
know that I envy Barnabas for all these things that strike 
you as so terrible. I admit it would be better still if every¬ 
thing he has were established beyond doubt, but even if he 
is in the most worthless of all the antechambers of the 
offices, still he is at least there in that antechamber; how 
far beneath him he has left, for instance, the chimney 
corner in which we are sitting. It surprises me that though 
you can pretend to appreciate this in order to comfort 
Barnabas, you don’t really seem to understand it in your 
own mind. At the same time—and this makes it even more 
difficult for me to understand you—you seem to be the one 
who spurs Barnabas on in all his endeavors, something, 
bv the way, that I should never even have dreamed of 
supposing after that first evening when we met.” “You 
misjudge me,” Olga said, “I don’t do any spurring, oh 
no; if what Barnabas does was not necessary, I should 
be the first to try to hold him back and keep him here 
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always. For isn’t it time for him to marry and set up 
house for himself? And instead of that he is frittering his 
powers away between his handicraft and being a mes¬ 
senger, standing in front of the desk up there, on the 
lookout for a glance from the official who looks like 
Klamm, and in the end getting an old dusty letter that 
is no good to anyone and only causes confusion in the 
world.” “But that is vet another and quite different ques¬ 
tion,” K. said. “The fact that the errands on which Bar¬ 
nabas is sent are worthless or harmful may be grounds 
for a charge against the department and may, further¬ 
more, be a very bad thing for those to whom such mes¬ 
sages are sent, as, for instance, for me, but after all it does 
no harm to Barnabas, he merely carries the messages to 
and fro according to orders, often not even knowing what 
is in them, himself remaining beyond reproach as an of¬ 
ficial messenger, just as it is the wish of you all.” “Well, 
yes,” Olga said, “perhaps it is like that. Sometimes when 
I sit here alone—Barnabas at the Castle, Amalia in the 
kitchen, our poor parents dozing over there—I take up 
Barnabas’s cobbling work and set about it with mv ex¬ 
tremely inexpert hands, then I lay it down again and be¬ 
gin thinking, helpless, because I am alone and I am very 
far from having the understanding to cope with these 
things—then everything merges with everything else in 
my mind, not even the fear and the worries remain dis¬ 
tinct.” “And why then do they despise you all?” K. asked, 
and remembered the ugly impression this stocky, broad- 
backed family had made on him the very first evening, all 
gathered round the table by the light of the little oil 
lamp, one back beside the other and the two old people with 
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their little heads almost drooping into the soup, waiting 
to be fed. How revolting all that had been, and all the 
more revolting because this impression could not be ex¬ 
plained by details, for though one listed the details in 
order to have something to hold on to, they were not bad, 
it was something else about it all that one could not put 
a name to. Only after K. had discovered various things 
here in the village that had made him cautious about first 
impressions, and not only about first impressions either, 
but about second and even later impressions, and only 
after the entity of this family had, for him, dissolved 
into separate persons whom he could partially understand 
but with whom, above all, he could feel, as with friends, 
such as he had otherwise not found anywhere here in this 
village—only now did that old revulsion begin to fade, 
but it had not yet completely gone. The parents in their 
corner, the little oil lamp, the room itself—it was not easy 
to endure all this calmly, and one needed to get some gift 
in return, such as Olga’s story was, in order to reconcile 
oneself to it a little, and then only seemingly and only 
provisionally. And thinking of this he added: “I am now 
convinced that you are all being done an injustice, I may 
as well say that at once. But though I don’t know the 
reason, it must be difficult not to do you an injustice. One 
must be a stranger in my special situation in order to re¬ 
main free of this prejudice. And I myself was for a long 
time influenced by it, so much influenced by it that the 
mood prevailing where you are concerned—it is not only 
contempt, there is fear mixed with it too—seemed a mat¬ 
ter of course to me, I did not think about it, I did not in¬ 
quire into the causes, I did not in the least try to defend 
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you all; indeed, the whole thing had nothing to do with me. 
Now, however, I see it quite differently. Now I believe that 
the people who despise you are not merely hushing up the 
causes, but really do not know them; one has to get to 
know you all, particularly you, Olga, in order to free one¬ 
self from the prevailing delusion. What is held against 
you is obviously nothing but the fact that you are aiming 
higher than others; the fact that Barnabas has become a 
Castle messenger, or is trying to become one, is something 
for which people bear you a grudge; in order to avoid 
having to admire you, they despise you, and they do it 
with such intensity that even you yourselves are defeated 
by it. For what else are your worries, your timidity, your 
doubts, but the consequence of that universal contempt?” 
Olga smiled, and she gazed at K. in a way that was so 
shrewd and bright-eyed that he was almost disconcerted, 
it was as though he had said something wildly mistaken 
and as though Olga must now begin arguing with him and 
clearing up the mistakes, and as though she were very 
happy about this task. And the question why everyone 
was against this family seemed to K. to be again unsolved 
and to be very much in need of a clear answer. “No,” 
Olga said, “that is not the way it is, our situation is not 
so favorable, you are trying to make up for having for¬ 
merly not defended us against Frieda, and now you are 
defending us far too much. We do not aim higher than 
the rest. Do you think that wanting to be a Castle mes¬ 
senger is a high aim? Anyone who can run about and 
memorize a few words of a message has the capacity to 
become a Castle messenger. Nor is it a paid job. The re¬ 
quest to be taken on as a Castle messenger seems to be 
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regarded much like the begging of little children who have 
nothing to do, who pester the grown-ups to give them 
some errand or other, to let them do some job or other, 
everything only for the honor of it and for the sake of the 
job itself. So it is here too, only with the difference that 
there are not many who push themselves forward and that 
he who is really or apparently taken on is not treated 
kindly, as a child would be, but is tormented. No, for that, 
you see, nobody envies us, people are rather more in¬ 
clined to pity us because of it, for in spite of all hostility 
there is still a spark of pity to be found here and there. 
Perhaps in your heart too—for what else could draw you 
to us? Solely Barnabas’s messages? I can’t believe that. 
I don’t suppose you have ever really attached much im¬ 
portance to them, you have insisted on them merely out of 
pity for Barnabas, or at least to a very great extent for 
that reason. And you have not been unsuccessful in this 
aim. True, Barnabas suffers as a result of your sublime, 
unfulfillable demands, but at the same time they give 
him a little pride, a little confidence, the continual doubts 
from which he cannot free himself up there in the Castle 
are to some slight extent refuted bv vour trust, by your 
continual sympathy. Since you have been in the village, 
things go better with him. And something of this trust is 
passed on to the rest of us too; it would be even more if 
you came to see us more often. You hold back on Frieda’s 
account, I can understand that, I said as much to Amalia. 
But Amalia is so restless, recently I have sometimes hardly 
dared to talk to her even about the most necessary things. 
She doesn’t even seem to listen when one speaks to her, and 
if she does listen, she doesn’t seem to understand what is 
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said to her, and if she does understand it, she seems to de¬ 
spise it. But all this, after all, she does not do on purpose, 
and one must not be cross with her; the more aloof she is, 
the more gently one must treat her. She is as weak as 
she seems to be strong. Yesterday, for instance, Barnabas 
said that you would be coming today; knowing Amalia 
as he does he added as a precaution that it was only a 
possibility that you would come, it was not yet definite. 
Nevertheless, Amalia was waiting for you all day, in¬ 
capable of doing anything else, and only in the evening 
she could not keep on her feet any longer and had to lie 
down.” “Now I understand,” K. said, “why I mean some¬ 
thing to you all, actually without any merit of my own. 
We are tied to each other, just as the messenger is to him 
to whom the message is addressed, but no more than that, 
you people must not exaggerate; I attach too much im¬ 
portance to your friendship, especially to yours, Olga, to 
tolerate its being endangered by exaggerated expecta¬ 
tions; I mean in the way that you were all almost es¬ 
tranged from me through the fact that I hoped for too 
much from you. If a game is being played with you, it is 
not less so with me; then it is simply one single game, a 
game that is amazingly all of one piece. From the stories 
you tell me I have even gathered the impression that the 
two messages Barnabas brought me are the only ones he 
has been entrusted with up to now.” Olga nodded. “I was 
ashamed to confess it,” she said with lowered eyes, “or I 
was afraid that then the messages would seem to you even 
more worthless than before.” “But you two,” K. said, 
“you and Amalia, are always doing your utmost to make 
me have less and less confidence in the messages.” “Yes,” 
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Olga said, “Amalia does so, and I imitate her. It is this 
hopelessness that has us all in its grip. We believe the 
worthlessness of the message is so obvious that we can’t 
spoil anything bv pointing out what is so obvious, that, on 
the contrary, we shall gain more trust and mercy from 
your side, which is in fact the only thing, at bottom, 
which we hope for. Do you understand me? That is the 
way our minds work. The messages are worthless, there 
is no strength to be gained from them directly, you are 
too shrewd to let yourself be deceived in this respect, and 
even if we could deceive you, Barnabas would be only a 
false messenger, and from falsehoods no salvation could 
come.” “And so you are not frank with me,” K. said, 
“not even you are frank with me.” “You still don’t under¬ 
stand our extremity,” Olga said, and gazed at K. anx¬ 
iously, “it is probably our fault; being unaccustomed 
to associating with people, we perhaps repel you, precisely 
through our desperate attempts to attract you. I am not 
frank, you say? Nobody can be more frank than I am 
toward you. If I keep, anything from you, it is only from 
fear of you, and this fear is something I don’t hide from 
you, but show quite openly. Take this fear from me and 
you have me utterly and completely.” “What fear do you 
mean?” K. asked. “The fear of losing you,” Olga said; 
“just think, for three years Barnabas has been fighting 
for his appointment, for three years we have been waiting 
and watching for some success in his endeavors, all in vain, 
not the slightest success, only disgrace, torment, time 
wasted, threats as to the future, and then one evening he 
comes with a letter, a letter to you. ‘A Land-Surveyor has 
arrived, he seems to have come for our sake. I am to carry 
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all communications between him and the Castle,’ Bar¬ 
nabas said. ‘There seem to be important things involved,’ 
he said. ‘Of course,’ I said, ‘a Land-Surveyor! He will 
carry out many jobs, many messages will have to be car¬ 
ried to and fro. Now you are a real messenger, soon you 
will be given the official uniform.’ ‘It is possible,’ Barnabas 
said; even he, this bov who has become such a self-tor¬ 
mentor, said: ‘It is possible.’ That evening we were happy, 
even Amalia shared in it, in her own way; true, she didn’t 
listen to us, but she pulled her stool, on which she sat 
knitting, nearer to us and sometimes glanced over at us, 
as we sat laughing and whispering. Our happiness did not 
last long, it came to an end that same evening. Admit¬ 
tedly, it even seemed to increase when Barnabas unex¬ 
pectedly came with you. But even then the doubts began; 
it was an honor for us, of course, that you had come, but 
from the very beginning it was also disturbing. What did 
you want, we wondered. Why did you come? Were you 
really the great man for whom we had taken you, if you 
cared to come into our poor parlor? Why did you not 
stay in your own place, waiting for the messenger to come 
up to you, as became your dignity, sending him away in¬ 
stantly? By the fact that you had come, did you not take 
away something of the importance of Barnabas’s appoint¬ 
ment as a messenger? Besides, though your clothes were 
foreign, you were poorly dressed, and sadly I turned this 
way and that the wet coat that I took off you that time. 
Was it that we were to have bad luck with the first recipi¬ 
ent of a message, for whom we had yearned for so long? 
Then, admittedly, we could see that you did not lower 
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yourself to our level, you remained by the window, and 
nothing could bring you to our table. We did not turn 
round toward you, but we thought of nothing else. Had 
you come only to test us? To see from what sort of fam¬ 
ily your messenger came? Had you suspicions of us 
even on the second evening after your arrival? And was 
the result of the test unfavorable for us, that you re¬ 
mained so taciturn, spoke no word to us, and were in a 
hurry to get away from us again? Your going away was 
for us a proof that you despised not only us but, what 
was much worse, Barnabas’s messages too. We alone were 
not capable of recognizing their true significance; that 
could be done only by you, whom they directly concerned 
and to whose profession they referred. And so it was 
actually you who taught us to doubt; from that evening 
on, Barnabas began to make his sad observations up there 
in the office. And whatever questions were left open that 
evening were finally answered in the morning, when I 
came out of the stable and watched you moving out of the 
Herrenhof with Frieda and the assistants, realizing that 
you no longer set any hopes in us and had abandoned us. 
Of course I did not say anything to Barnabas about it, 
he is heavily enough burdened with his own worries.” 
“And am I not here again,” K. said, “keeping Frieda 
waiting and listening to stories about your misery as 
though it were my own?” “Yes, you are here,” Olga said, 
“and we are glad of it. The hope that you brought us was 
beginning to grow fainter; we were already greatly in 
need of your coming again.” “For me too,” K. said, “it 
was necessary to come, I see that.” 
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“And Amalia, of course, did not interfere at all, though 
according to your hints she knows more about the Castle 
than you do; well, perhaps she is most to blame for every¬ 
thing.” “You have an amazing grasp of the whole situa¬ 
tion,” Olga said, “sometimes you help me with one word; 
probably it is because you come from abroad. We, on the 
other hand, with our sad experiences and fears, can’t help 
being frightened by every creak of the floorboards, with¬ 
out being able to help ourselves, and if one takes fright, 
the next one instantly takes fright too, and even without 
knowing the real reason for it. In such a wav one can 
never arrive at a proper judgment. Even if one had once 
had the ability to think everything out—and we women 
have never had it—one would lose it under these condi¬ 
tions. What good luck it is for us that you have come!” 
It was the first time that K. had heard such an unreserved 
welcome here in the village, but however much he had felt 
the want of it hitherto and however trustworthy Olga 
seemed to him, he did not like hearing it. He had not come 
to bring luck to anyone; he was at liberty to help of his 
own free will, if things turned out that way, but nobody 
was to hail him as a bringer of luck; anyone who did that 
was confusing his paths, claiming him for matters for 
which he, being thus compelled, was never at their dis¬ 
posal ; with the greatest good will on his part he could not 
do that. Yet Olga repaired her blunder when she con¬ 
tinued: “But whenever I think I could cast aside all my 
worries, for you would find the explanation for everv- 
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thing and the way out, you suddenly say something en¬ 
tirely, something painfully, wrong, such as for instance 
this: that Amalia knows more than anyone else, does 
not interfere, and is most to blame. No, K., we can never 
get near to Amalia, and least of all by means of re¬ 
proaches! What helps you to judge everything else, your 
friendliness and your courage, makes it impossible for you 
to form a judgment about Amalia. Before we could dare 
to reproach her we should first of all have to have an 
inkling of how she suffers. Just lately she has been so 
restless, has been concealing so much—and at bottom I 
am sure concealing nothing but her own suffering—that I 
scarcely dare to talk to her even about what is most neces¬ 
sary. When I came in and saw you in quiet conversation 
with her, I was startled; in reality one cannot talk to her 
now, then again times come when she is quieter, or perhaps 
not quieter but only more tired, but now it is once again 
at its worst. She doesn’t even seem to listen when one speaks 
to her, and if she does listen she doesn’t seem to understand 
what is said to her, and if she does understand it, she seems 
to despise it. But all this, after all, she does not do on pur¬ 
pose, and one must not be cross with her; the more aloof 
she is, the more gently one must treat her. She is as weak 
as she seems to be strong. Yesterday, for instance, Bar¬ 
nabas said that you would be coming today; knowing 
Amalia as he does he added as a precaution that it was 
only a possibility that you would come, it was not yet 
definite. Nevertheless, Amalia was waiting for you all day, 
incapable of doing anything else, and only in the evening 
she could not keep on her feet any longer and had to lie 
down.” Again what K. heard in all this was, above all, 
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the demands that this family was making on him. One 
could easily go completely wrong about this family if one 
was not careful. He was only very sorry that he should 
be having such impossible ideas about Olga of all people, 
thus disturbing the intimacy that Olga had been the first 
to evoke, which was very comforting to him, which was 
primarily what kept him here and for the sake of which he 
would have liked best to put off his departure indefinitely. 
“We shall find it difficult to agree,” K. said, “I see that al¬ 
ready. As yet we have hardly touched on what really mat¬ 
ters and even now there are contradictions here and there. 
If the two of us were alone, it would not be difficult to 
agree, I should soon be of one mind with you, you are 
unselfish and intelligent; only we are not alone; indeed, 
we are not even the main persons, your family is there, 
about which we shall scarcely manage to agree, and about 
Amalia we shall certainly not.” “You condemn Amalia 
entirely?” Olga asked. “Without knowing her, you con¬ 
demn her?” “I don’t condemn her,” K. said, “nor am I 
blind to her merits, I even admit that I may be doing her 
injustice, but it is very difficult not to do her injustice, 
for she is haughty and reserved, and domineering into the 
bargain; if she were not also sad and obviously unhappy, 
one could not reconcile oneself to her at all.” “Is that all 
you have against her?” Olga asked, and now she herself 
had become sad. “I suppose it’s enough,” K. said, and saw 
only now that Amalia was back in the room again, but far 
away from them, at the parents’ table. “There she is,” K. 
said, and against his will there was in his tone the abhor¬ 
rence of that supper and all who were partaking of it. 
“You are prejudiced against Amalia,” Olga said. “I am,” 
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K. said. “Why am I? Tell me, if you know. You are frank, 
I appreciate that very much, but you are frank only where 
you yourself are concerned, you believe you have to pro¬ 
tect your brother and sister bv keeping silence. That is 
wrong, I can’t support Barnabas if I don’t know every¬ 
thing that concerns him and, since Amalia is involved in 
everything to do with vour family, everything that con¬ 
cerns Amalia too. Surely you don’t want me to undertake 
something and, as a consequence of insufficiently detailed 
knowledge of the circumstances and for that reason only, 
to ruin everything and damage you and myself in a wav 
that is beyond repair.” “No, K.,” Olga said after a pause, 
“I don’t want that and therefore it would be better if 
everything could be left as it was.” “I don’t think,” K. 
said, “that that is better, I don’t think that it is better 
for Barnabas to go on leading this shadowy existence as 
an alleged messenger and for you all to share this life 
with him, grown-up people feeding on babv-food, I don’t 
think that that is better than if Barnabas allied himself 
with me, let me think out the best ways and means here 
at my leisure, and then, trustfully, no longer relying only 
on himself, under constant observation, carried out every¬ 
thing himself, and to his own profit and to mine also 
penetrated farther into the office or perhaps did not make 
any headway, but learned to understand and turn to ac¬ 
count everything in the room where he already is. I don’t 
think that that would be bad and not worth a good deal of 
sacrifice. Yet it is, of course, also possible that I am wrong 
and that precisely what you are keeping back is what puts 
you in the right. Then we shall remain good friends in 
spite of everything, I couldn’t manage here at all without 
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your friendship, but then it is unnecessary for me to 
spend the whole evening here and keep Frieda waiting; 
only Barnabas’s important affair, which cannot be post¬ 
poned, could have justified that.” K. was about to get up, 
Olga held him back. “Did Frieda tell you anything about 
us?” she asked. “Nothing definite.” “Nor the landlady?” 
“No, nothing.” “That was what I expected,” Olga said, 
“you won’t learn anything definite about us from anyone 
in the village; on the other hand, everyone—whether he 
knows what it is all about or whether he knows nothing 
and only believes rumors going around or invented by 
himself—everyone will somehow try to show in a general 
way that he despises us; obviously he would have to 
despise himself if he did not do so. That is how it is with 
Frieda and with everyone, but this contempt is only gen¬ 
erally and broadly directed against us, against the family, 
and the barb is aimed only at Amalia. Especially for this 
reason too I am grateful to you, K., for despising neither 
us nor Amalia, though you are under the general influ¬ 
ence. Only you are prejudiced, at least against Barnabas 
and Amalia; the fact is nobody can completely escape the 
influence of the world; but that you are capable of it to 
such an extent is a great deal, and a large part of my 
hope is based on this.” “I am not interested in other 
people’s opinions,” K. said, “and I am not curious to know 
their reasons. Perhaps—it would be a bad thing, but it is 
possible—perhaps that is a way in which I shall change 
when I marry and settle down here, but for the present 
I am free; it will not be easy for me to keep this visit of 
mine to you concealed from Frieda or to justify it to her, 
but I am still free, I can still, if something seems to me 
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as important as Barnabas’s affair, occupy myself with it 
as exhaustively as I want to, without grave qualms. Now, 
however, you will understand why I urge a very quick 
decision: I am still with you, but only, as it were, till 
further notice, at any moment someone may come and 
get me, and then I don’t know when I shall be able to 
come again.” “But Barnabas isn’t here,” Olga said, “what 
can be decided without him?” “I don’t need him for the 
time being,” K. said; “for the time being I need other 
things. But before I go into that, I beg you, don’t let 
yourself be deceived if what I say sounds domineering, 
I am no more domineering than I am inquisitive, I don’t 
want either to subdue you all or to rob you of your secrets, 
all I want is to treat you the way I should like to be treated 
myself.” “How like a stranger you are speaking now!” 
Olga said, “you were much nearer to us before. Your 
reservations are entirely unnecessary, I have never 
doubted you and shall not do so, so don’t you doubt me, 
either.” “If I speak differently from before,” K. said, 
“that is because I want to be even nearer to you all than 
before, I want to be at home among you; either I shall 
attach myself to you in this way or not at all, either we 
shall make entirely common cause with regard to Bar¬ 
nabas or we shall avoid even every fleeting, objectively 
unnecessary contact that would compromise me and per¬ 
haps all of you too. To this alliance, as I wish it to be, 
this alliance with the Castle in mind, there exists, admit¬ 
tedly, one grave obstacle: Amalia. And that is why I ask 
you first of all: can you speak for Amalia, answer for her, 
vouch for her?” “I can partly speak for her, partly 
answer for her, but I cannot vouch for her.” “Won’t you 
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call her?” “That would be the end. You would learn less 
from her than from me. She would reject any sort of al¬ 
liance and would not tolerate any condition, she would 
forbid even me to answer; with a skill and inexorability 
that you still have no idea that she possesses, she would 
force you to break off the discussions and go, and then, 
then, to be sure, when you were outside, she would per¬ 
haps collapse in a faint. That is what she’s like.” “But 
without her everything is hopeless,” K. said, “without 
her we remain halfway, in uncertainty.” “Perhaps,” Olga 
said, “you will now be able to estimate Barnabas’s work 
better after all; we two, he and I, work alone; without 
Amalia it is as if we were building a house without 
foundations.” 


Page 268 

“Had he perhaps after all been officially punished on ac¬ 
count of the affair with the letter?” K. asked. “Because he 
completely disappeared?” Olga asked. “On the contrary. 
This complete disappearance is a reward that the officials 
allegedly do their utmost to get; after all, dealing with ap¬ 
plicants is what is so tormenting for them.” “But Sortini 
had scarcely had any of that sort of work even previ¬ 
ously,” K. said; “or was that letter perhaps also part of 
that dealing with applicants which so tormented him?” 
“Please, K., don’t ask in that manner,” Olga said. “Since 
Amalia has been here, you have been different. What good 
can such questions do ? Whether you ask them seriously or 
jokingly, no one can answer them. They remind me of 
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Amalia at the begining of these years of misfortune. She 
hardly talked at all, but paid attention to everything that 
happened, she was much more attentive than she is now, 
and sometimes she would break her silence after all, and 
then it was with some such question, which perhaps would 
shame the questioner, at any rate the person questioned, 
and most certainly Sortini too.” 


Page 269 

“The Castle in itself is infinitely more powerful than you 
are; nevertheless there might still be some doubt whether 
it will win, but you don’t turn that to account; it is as 
though all your endeavors were aimed at establishing the 
victory of the Castle beyond any doubt, that is why sud¬ 
denly in the midst of the fight you begin to be afraid with¬ 
out any cause, thus increasing your own helplessness.” 


Page 858 

“Sit down somewhere,” Erlanger said; he himself sat 
down at the desk and put some files, which, after a fleet¬ 
ing glance at the covers, he first rearranged, into a small 
traveling-bag, similar to the one Biirgel had, but which 
turned out to be almost too small for the files. Erlanger 
had to take out the files that he had already put in and try 
to pack them again differently. “You ought to have come 
long ago,” he said; he had been unfriendly even before, 
but now he was probably transferring his annoyance with 
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the obstinate files to K. K., startled out of his weariness 
by the new surroundings and Erlanger’s brusque manner, 
which, allowing for the due difference in dignity, was a 
little reminiscent of the schoolmaster—outwardly, too, 
there were little points of resemblance, and he himself 
was sitting here on the chair like a schoolboy all of whose 
schoolmates to right and to left were absent that day— 
answered as carefully as possible, beginning by mention¬ 
ing the fact that Erlanger had been asleep, told him that 
in order not to disturb him he had gone away, then, of 
course, passed over in silence what he had been doing in 
the meantime, resuming his account only with the incident 
of his confusing the doors, and concluded bv referring to 
his extraordinary fatigue, which he asked should be taken 
into consideration. Erlanger at once discovered the weak 
point in this answer. “Queer,” he said, “I sleep in order 
to be rested for my work, but during the same time you 
are roaming about I don’t know where, only to make ex¬ 
cuses about being tired when the interrogation is sup¬ 
posed to begin.” K. was about to answer, but Erlanger 
stopped him with a gesture. “Your fatigue does not seem 
to diminish your garrulity,” he said. “Nor was the mut¬ 
tering going on for hours in the next room exactly the 
best way of showing consideration for my sleep, to which 
you allegedly attach so much importance.” Once again 
K. was about to answer, and once again Erlanger pre¬ 
vented him. “Anyway, I shall not take up much of your 
time,” Erlanger said, “I only want to ask a favor of you.” 
Suddenly, however, he remembered something, it now be¬ 
came evident that he had all the time been vaguely think¬ 
ing of something that was distracting him and that the 
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severity with which he had spoken to K. had perhaps only 
been superficial and actually produced only by his inat¬ 
tentiveness, and he pressed the button of an electric bell 
on the desk. Through a side door—so Erlanger and his 
suite occupied several rooms—a servant instantly ap¬ 
peared. He was obviously a beadle, one of those of whom 
Olga had told him, he himself had never seen such a person 
before. He was a fairly small but very broad man, his face 
was also broad and open, and in it the eyes, never wide 
open, seemed all the smaller. His suit was reminiscent of 
Klamm’s suit, though it was worn and fitted badly, this 
was particularly striking in the sleeves, which were too 
short, for the servant had fairly short arms to begin with, 
the suit had obviously been meant for a still smaller man, 
probably the servants wore the officials’ castoff clothing. 
That might also contribute to the proverbial pride of all 
the servants; this one, too, seemed to think that by answer¬ 
ing the bell he had done all the work that could be ex¬ 
pected of him, and gazed at K. with an expression as 
severe as if he had been sent for to order K. about. Er¬ 
langer, on the other hand, waited in silence for the serv¬ 
ant to carry out some job or other, for which he had sum¬ 
moned him, as a customary one to be done without any 
further specific order. Since this did not happen, however, 
the servant only continuing to gaze at K. angrily or re¬ 
proachfully, Erlanger stamped irritably and almost drove 
K.—once again K. had to bear the consequences of an¬ 
noyance for which he was not to blame—out of the room, 
telling him to wait outside for a moment, he would be let 
in again instantly. When he was then called back in a 
markedly more amiable tone, the servant had already gone, 
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the only change that K. noticed in the room lay in the fact 
that now a wooden screen concealed the bed, washstand, 
and wardrobe. “One has a great deal of trouble with the 
servants,” Erlanger said, and, coming from his lips, this 
could be taken as an astonishingly confidential remark, 
if, of course, it was not merely soliloquy. “And indeed 
plenty of trouble and worry on all sides,” he continued, 
leaning back in his chair, holding his clenched fists far 
away from himself on the table. “Klamm, my chief, has 
been a little uneasy during the last few days, at least it 
seems so to us who live in his proximity and try to work 
out and interpret every one of his utterances. It seems so 
to us, that does not mean he is uneasy—how should un¬ 
easiness touch him?—but we are uneasy, we around him 
are uneasy and can hardly conceal it from him any more 
in our work. This is, of course, a state of affairs that, if it 
is not to cause the greatest damage—to everyone, includ¬ 
ing you—must, if possible, not be allowed to last a mo¬ 
ment longer! We have been searching for the reasons and 
have discovered various things that might possibly be to 
blame for it. There are among them the most ridiculous 
things, which is not so very astonishing, for the extremely 
ridiculous and the extremely serious are not far removed 
from each other. Office life, in particular, is so exhausting 
that it can only be done if all the smallest subsidiary cir¬ 
cumstances are carefully watched and if possible no 
change is permitted in this respect. The circumstance, for 
instance, that an inkwell has been shifted a hand’s-breadth 
from its usual place may endanger the most important 
work. To keep a watch over all this should really be the 
servants’ job, but unfortunately they are so little to be 
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depended on that a large part of this work has to be done 
by us, not least by me, who am reputed to have a particu¬ 
larly sharp eye for these things. Now, as it happens, this 
is a very delicate, intimate job that could be done in a 
twinkling by the insensitive hands of servants, but which 
causes me a great deal of trouble, is very remote from the 
rest of my work and, by the shifting to and fro that it oc¬ 
casions, might very well completely ruin nerves only a little 
weaker than mine are. You understand me?” 
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